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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


August 2010 


Five years have passed since I wrote "Sign Wars". The 1990s feature 
so prominently in the book because so much of the what I experienced 
of the 'jammer culture' in the USA in particular happened at that 
time. And like the philosopher and theorist Slavoj Zizek, I look back 
at the 1990s as something of a Belle Epoque, relatively free of the 
traumatic events and sense of decline that have come to define the 
present. Zizek has commented that the twin disasters of 9/11 in 2001 
and the economic crash in 2008 bookend the present decade and 
almost make one wish for what now in retrospect at least appear to 
us as much simpler times. 

Gone forever at least is the quaint neoliberal notion that globalized 
capitalism automatically brings with it notions of democracy and 
fairness wherever it goes. Today's capitalism is more authoritarian, 
more concerned with sheer production and has nothing to do with 
the spread of democracy if the Chinese and Indian models are 
anything to go by. Workers rights have seldom featured very highly 
in the organizing principles of the new superpowers, rapidly now 
overtaking the traditional economic hubs of Europe and the USA. 
Indeed the authoritarian systems of both the old and emergent 
economies appear to espouse ever less democratic models of 
capitalism stripped completely of any semblance of positive social 
agency. The shocking waste, hubris and arrogant opportunism of the 
Bush/Blair years scarred the world with unparalleled ruthlessness 
and voracity. 
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Through this lens we face a darker future than we ever dared 
to imagine. Every day brings new horrors of pointless oil wars, 
catastrophic environmental destruction in the form of oil spills and 
other man-made instances of enviro-rape. Dubious advances in 
biotechnology speak to a future in which natural processes become 
copyrighted, human cloning more likely. As Zizek notes with 
understandable alarm; the Chinese seem to lack the moral qualms 
of the west in this regard. Ever smaller micro-electronics spawn 
baroque new forms of surveillance and control of unfathomable 
complexity, wired intricately into the labyrinthine systems of 
militarized, government-backed-yet-otherwise-totally-private 
global imperialism. 

The public relations industry has managed to virtually hijack the 
entire Internet via so called ''social" media that offer "free" services 
in exchange for amazingly brazen access to personal information, 
ideas and creative output on the part of the population. The success 
and ubiquity of this online system for stripping people of ideas 
and innermost thoughts on a daily, hourly, and minute-by-minute 
basis demonstrates the personal influence that powerful "players" 
like Google/Eacebook/Youtube/Twitter/iTunes etc have on those all 
too willing to give ideas and secrets up for an ersatz imitation of a 
meaningful social life. 

People are told they have thousands of "friends" through these 
systems, yet remain for the most part socially alone. Meanwhile what 
they buy, what they want, how they feel, and every other aspect of 
life is reduced to a few types lined in a text field which itself then 
joins a vast system that aggregates this most personal experience 
into a pattern making machine to further standardize the experience 
of daily life itself. Stalin himself could not have devised so all- 
encompassing a system for the management of a global population; 
one that regulates itself with pavlovian predictability. 

However, with this crisis also come opportunity: the field for 
imagining new types of society made possible in the last five years 
is wide open as never before. As William Burroughs once opined on 
camera: "Every particle of the universe contains the entire universe". 
Eor Burroughs, cutting up fragments of media at any time still opens 
up new corridors of possibility. 

San Francisco, my beloved home since 2005, is like anywhere 
worth living in, besieged by the forces of gentrification, control and 
authority. The countercultural heart still beats strongly here, and 
the city continues to attract those driven by the imagination and 
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the promise of a better tomorrow for all. I see excellent examples 
of Jams everywhere I look. Ironic satirical stencil art, amazing DIY 
technology of the sort celebrated at the Maker Faire. The rise of 
sensor technology and 'cloud' computing in particular offers many 
possibilities for social interaction and many to many systems of idea 
exchange as never before. Open source computing on ever cheaper, 
smaller and more powerful machines makes for a more open, free 
and interchangable set of experiences for those interested in hacking 
away at new kinds of media and the new types of social relations 
they imply. The war on terror has made life more like one big 
Guantanamo Bay for everybody everywhere, but it has also spawed 
an ocean of cheap computer parts and networking devices. Like the 
cold war before it, hackers can hack the war waste to build a better 
tomorrow. Thus defense becomes self defense. 

On the subject of self-defense, I have taken up the art of karate 
at a small dojo here in the Mission district and every class brings 
new insights into the relationship between martial arts and culture 
jamming. Like culture jamming, karate is more than merely a set 
of techniques for self-defense. It is an entire philosophy, aimed 
at understanding the role of oneself in relation to a much bigger 
universe. It is also very much about focus, discipline and the sense 
that there is not necessarily only one way to do things. Zizek has 
commented in his interviews that martial arts are traditionally the 
domain of the poor. This explains the huge appeal of martial arts 
movies as a genre closely associated with street culture since the late 
1960s. When all you have is your body, then adapting the body as an 
emblem of protection and discipline is by no means a trivial thing. 

In karate, as with culture jamming, a successful outcome can 
only be realized via the application of principled study, practice 
and awareness. A good billboard or corporate logo alteration is 
like a swiftly applied self-defense technique. The opponent, felled 
with his own weight and the defenders knowledge of the attacker's 
weaknesses, is disarmed long enough to facilitate if only momentarily 
an escape. The downed attacker no matter how soon he eventually 
gets up, must from that point on always consider the idea that his 
assumed superiority has been compromised. 

Along with karate I have taken up another pursuit in harmony 
with the jammer ethos. In 2006 1 became member of the moped gang 
the "Creatures of Loin" a chapter of the Moped Army, a national 
association which was itself set up as a kind of ironic satire on 
motorcycle gang culture. Driven by the 2-stroke engine and its 
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familiar lawnmower sound, we mix oil with gasoline to ride freely 
up and down the hills of the city to discover new possibilities hidden 
around us. 

Mopeds are a strange hybrid of bicycle and motorcycle, they are 
perfect for the backstreets of Europe and not suited to San Francisco. 
As such, within the Army, Moped bits are exchanged and sold, parts 
to make the 'peds go faster, to handle the hills better. Tuning a bike 
is like tuning a beautiful old piano, the act of riding is like playing 
music. And they are not the only kind of micromobility around 
here; electric vehicles proliferate, often home-made from the parts 
of go-carts powered by old washing machine motors hooked up to 
uninterruptable power supplies. Electric scooters are a routine sight 
on the streets. 

Every Monday night COTE gather to ride around the city, to 
embrace our common love of contradictions inherent in our chosen 
mode of transport, and to experience the types of engagement with 
the city that it can offer. Riding through San Francisco on a moped in 
a group, or by yourself, often with no planned route is a Situationist 
Derive and one of the most enjoyable experiences a person can have. 
Indeed what attracted me to the COTE initially was their familiarity 
with Situationist texts, and I quickly came to realise that the irony, 
wit and satire of the jammer is alive and well within the Moped 
Army. There are posters, flyers, movie trailers for rallies and events. 
It's a whole hip movement that has taught me volumes about the 
importance of drifting, and the political implications of doing so 
with lots of other people all at the same time on a regular basis. 

Today new modes of creative expression include the home- 
manufactured custom product. Objects can printed out in 3D with 
inexpensive printers. Virtual products, each one as unique as the 
person who made it can be fabricated on the kitchen table. The rise 
in home manufacturing is well-chronicled at sites like boingboing. 
net. You can make you own custom plastic toys! Digital cinema has 
become cheaper and cheaper to do. Award winning - entire feature 
films are made with equipment costing well under the price of a 
second hand car. The rise of the cell-phone camera has made filming 
events a commonplace. The recent citizen cell-phone coverage of the 
shooting of Oscar Grant at a subway station in East Bay on New 
Years Eve in 2009 helped convict the Bay Area Rapid Transit police 
officer who shot the defenseless man in the back multiple times. 
Surveillance now works both ways. 
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More people with more cameras with more access to online 
publishing and distribution can only be a good thing, and as these 
devices decrease in price, availability also increases. It is common to 
find cast away, recycled or donated cell-phones with fully working 
video and still camera as well as mp3 capability. Fewer and fewer 
people need be without a mini production studio at all times. 

Miraculously Artist's Television Access gallery is still going, and 
Craig Baldwin is still living there and his Other Cinema screenings 
continue as they have done now for over twenty-five years. Twenty 
five years! It is a privilege to be part of the Other Cinema scene in 
its now myriad forms - the screenings, the website, the online 'zine 
and of course the OCDVD label for which I have edited trailers. I 
am working with Craig Baldwin as a script and story adviser on a 
new movie idea called "Invisible Insurrection" about the fact that 
William Burroughs and Guy Debord were both in the same part of 
Paris in 1961 at the same time. Given that both contributed so much 
to the notion of cut-up/collage/detournment, this is a story that has 
to be told. I was also privileged to supply the voice for the onscreen 
appearance of Aleister Crowley in Craig's last film "Mock Up on 
Mu" which garnered much attention and a successful release in the 
festivals, theaters and now DVD. The scene I learned to love in the 
1990s is still here. 

From where I'm standing, the work of the culture jammer today 
is as 'finally unfinished' as the book that you can now hold in your 
hands. 

Let the Sign Wars continue. 

This superb LedaTape production of my book would not have 
been possible without the great effort of Mr Simon Strong to whom 
I would like to send a heartfelt thankyou for this handsome edition. 
Thanks Simon! 

And as we say at karate; "Be Ready and Observant at All Times!" 


David Cox, 
San Francisco, 
September 2010 
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Introduction 


Against a sea of corporate logos and constant advertising, people must 
somehov^ find ways to define themselves in an image-dominated 
world. In the first half of the 20th century and well into the second 
half, a person’s identity was most often linked to their place of birth, 
where they worked, their language, their family, religion or country 
of origin. Today the brand name of the jeans or t-shirts worn or the 
shoes on ones feet are likely to play as important a role in shaping 
the identity of the wearer as anything to do with that person’s personal 
history. 

Large scale capitalist development, and the usually mean-spirited 
anti-community values and attitudes which come with it, has 
managed to occupy almost every aspect of daily experience in the 
developed world. Logos and brands scream out from the sides of the 
road, from the radio, over the Internet, from television. There is even 
talk of the stars at night themselves being supplanted with outer-space 
adverts in the form of vast arrays of space-borne signs. What were 
once shared public spaces, utilities and institutions fall one by one 
into the grasp of private ownership and commercial influence. 

The more dispossessed one is the more effective the constant 
barrage of advertising is likely to be. Consumption for the most part 
defines one’s entire worth in capitalist economies. This can have tragic 
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effects on those who find themselves having to endure alienated 
worlds of poverty and emotional instability. All around is evidence of 
the good life in the form of manufactured goods and services, and at 
the centre of it all is one’s own life, devoid of meaning, identity, history 
or culture. You don’t have to be desperately poor to be made to feel 
this way. Having a life that is less than what is portrayed in ads and in 
the pages and screens of mainstream media is framed within the 
broader society as a life less than worth living. This media culture is 
what the radical French art movement known as the Situationist 
International called the Society of the Spectacle. But beyond simply 
the aesthetic and economic effects of free trade in goods and 
marketing, human beings are finding their movements greatly limited 
by increasingly draconian security culture and immigration law. 
Access management and surveillance increase the presence of fear, 
paranoias and controlled identities. In the digitally-mediated economy 
of global exchange it is products and ads that enjoy worldwide 
mobility, not people. 

Around the world people are acting creatively to confront what 
they view as the constant onslaught of corporate images and sounds 
thrust at them from seemingly every possible surface. The steady rise 
in the anti-globalisation movement has parallelled the growth of 
global corporate power itself. Companies can operate irrespective of 
national and geographic borders due to networked communications, 
but as has been clearly demonstrated so can media activists. Capital 
circulates throughout the world at the speed of light along fibre optic 
cables, but so do ideas of every sort. The closure of the 1999 World 
Trade Organisation meeting in Seattle by activists reflected clearly 
the effectiveness of using networked communications to strategise 
the protests, organise people to gather in Seattle, and also to work 
out the tactics during the event itself. 

Against this tsunami of media- capital hegemony and a worldwide 
mass market where brand names and logos can spread as far as capital 
itself, there has emerged a set of artistic and political strategies known 
as culture jamming’. This is the world of artists and activists who 
‘sample’ commercial culture in order to critique it by jamming it. The 
main and ever-present target of the culture jammer is the specific site 
of the self-proclaimed authority of the systems of establishment 
behind the corporate logos, commercial advertisements and ideas 
which have cultural dominance. I will examine the phenomenon of 
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culture jamming as a movement with a history, and as having a 
growing popularity, and as being a vibrant counter-attack on the 
empire of signs. Necessarily my subject matter is located in urban 
contexts where the real states of conflict between cultural modes of 
expression and dominance play themselves out. As the gulf between 
the rich and poor widens further and further, the open refusal of 
corporate-dominated structures to recognise and enable interaction 
and expression among the general population, increases. 

These are the sign wars — the wars in which the signs, symbols 
and emblems of power within our culture are being claimed by the 
population to be used for the purposes of expanding democracy and 
furthering freedom of expression. 


Happy highways 

This book employs something of the social sensibility of the culture 
jammer in the very way that it is put together. I’ve self-consciously 
adopted a kind of hunter-gatherer approach, assembling the contents 
from cultural, political and personal fragments for over a decade. 
What follows is both rumination on the nature of culture jamming, 
and an idea-collage. Like the personal flotsam and jetsam of second 
hand shops and garage sales, things find themselves huddled together 
in unlikely and interesting combinations. 

Culture jamming is the process of taking bits of the media out there 
in the mainstream: its screens, its airwaves, its networks and its pages, 
and re-infusing them with new types of messages — political ones, 
which aim to lay bare the true nature of the times in which we live. 
As the political temperature rises with each passing day, and the neo- 
conservatives do all they can to thwart any kind of meaningful 
bohemian impulse, the robbing of the neo-cons’ media and the use 
of it for the purposes of a building a more democratic society becomes 
more than just a cool prank. Jamming becomes like the moral 
obligation of the prisoner of war to try to escape, something upon 
which one’s very sense of what it means to be human hinges. 

The jammer mindset that I’ve tried to adopt as a writer is not 
strictly that of the collector, whose precious and careful identification 
of jealously coveted items in an ever-growing inventory list of 
valuables is all part of a methodical process. Collectors accrue and 
confer upon things a sense of specific value, and this personal drama 
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is played out through the gradual and episodic act of acquiring ‘the 
set’. I admire collectors. The loving attention to detail and the quest 
for full knowledge of a subject makes collecting an inherently human 
act. The value for many collectors is often, however, limited to the 
actual collection and the things in it. The collector’s obsession is that 
she feels she must be comprehensive and pursue an abstract ideal of 
the ‘complete’. Rather than the collector, my psychic metaphor as a 
writer is that of junk-yard man, or the rag and bone man who, upon 
being given a new weird thing to get rid of, puts it roughly in an area 
reserved for things more or less like it. No display cabinets, no pricing 
catalogues. Just the stuff lying about willy-nilly. 

The weight of an object like a photograph or a memento, in terms 
of its personal meaning, only increases with age. People find ways to 
be free often through very simple things. A song. A drawing. Or in 
the memory of a time when to have the means to openly dream in 
public was something considered important. For me it was 1969 in 
California. Then 1975 in St Kilda, Australia. Then 1992 in California 
again. As AE Houseman put it so eloquently in ‘A Shropshire Lad’: 

Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows: 

What are those blue remembered hills, 

What spires, what farms are those? 

That is the land of lost content, 

I see it shining plain. 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 

Just when we are entering a time when the powerful actively seek 
to restrict the public imagination, those of us that value the idea of 
society, of democracy and of a world free of oppression need to identify 
and articulate what aspects of our media ecology we wish to preserve, 
participate in and set aside for our children. We have seen how easy 
it is to deny a people everything dear to them. 

The long and obscene legacy of imperialism is still with us. A 
dominant handful of powerful states have left few countries out of 
what appears to be a grand master plan to turn the planet into one 
vast Republican Party-led McWorld. In some nightmare come true, 
the condom-stuffed-with-walnuts movie image of the bodybuilder- 
personification of total power, Arnold Schwarzenegger himself seems 
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to have leapt off the screen and directly into our very lives. I feel sorry 
for Californians who did not vote for this freak, but who now find 
evidence of his anti-poor celebrity-led economic wreckage every- 
where, like blockbuster movie posters. And, just as in his movies, 
Arnie’s brand of far- right Republicans are erasing anyone they don’t 
like. 

Iraq is a perfect case in point. The Iraqis have lost cultural 
museums, which were among the first targets of the invaders as well 
as the looters they let run free. And much of their cultural heritage 
lies strewn in the rubble of smart bombs, artillery and tank shells. 
Human beings, innocent civilians who had nothing to do with 
Saddam’s regime, who the coalition presumably came to ‘liberate’ have 
had taken from them their lives and loved ones. Like many people I 
know, I have more in common with the average Baghdadi than I do 
with those controlling the unwelcome forces occupying his city. From 
what I’ve read and heard on ‘democracy now’ (a daily progressive news 
service, invaluable to progressives the world over: http://www. 
democracynow.org), many of the occupying troops doing the dying 
and the killing feel the same way and curse Rumsfeld more than the 
enemy. 

So you might say today we are all Iraqis. We are all, in some way 
or another, facing the hot smoking barrel of naked ugly global capi- 
talism, and like the Iraqis, we have to make horrifying choices. Or 
rather we, like them, face the fact that so-called ‘choice’ is less and 
less any kind of real thing, in the sense that the advertisers mean it 
and the global leaders frame it. 

Choice for most people is not so much between equally expensive 
and impossible to obtain goods and services or systems of government. 
It is between liberty and death. Between feeling that one’s person, 
one’s very being, is a sovereign, sacred entity in this world by virtue 
of having been born a human being. Each commodity made and sold 
on the back of the suffering of another person is poisoned. It 
contaminates the very idea of civilisation. But there are other ways 
to live, other ways to be in this world. We can recycle. We can re-use. 
We can sample. And we can jam. 

I aim to encourage readers to think of themselves (if they do not 
do so already) as totally free thinkers, by showing how others have 
freed themselves to think. Culture jammers use the media in ways 
that are shaped by them themselves, not the powerful atop their lofty 
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corrupt towers of empire. But you are not reading a self-help book, 
or some kind of popular therapy tract. It is about being playful, having 
fun with media and with the contemporary tools for making meaning. 
It is about playfulness in the service of a better world, using media 
and art. At its core that’s what culture jamming is. Its proponents 
gather around the global fireplace of public dreaming. Activists suffer 
for their views every day in a thousand small ways. The cops never 
seem far away, watching, monitoring, cuffs at the ready, the state right 
behind them. But we are many and we are strong and this ultimately 
I believe is what will save us from the McTerminator and his 
henchmen. 

Artists, bohemians, free thinkers and believers in democracy in 
general have in common a sense of direct engagement with their own 
histories. They take their dreams seriously. They take their dreams 
for reality (along with a liberal dose of humour) in the form of satire, 
irony and burlesque, the three pronged fork of the jammer philosophy. 
Like them, I put part of my own history on the table as an example of 
how I found a kind of personal spiritual and political liberation in 
the ideas, work and energy of that group known as culture jammers. 
I realise that in doing this I am something of an evangelist for the 
movement, but a laid-back one, not a fanatic, more a spirited fan at a 
concert, who knows most of the albums and the lyrics to most of the 
songs, enough to sing along and even write a few himself. 

Sign Wars is a celebration of this tradition, and the people who live 
their lives as artists and dreamers by reworking the bits and pieces of 
culture that come their way to symbolically build what Situationist 
Ivan Chtcheglov called ‘The Hacienda’, that magical place and time 
when we as a people could call the way we lived truly free. 


All the leaves are brown 

When I was a seven-year-old boy, my parents moved our family to San 
Diego. The year was 1969. All I had known of the world until that 
time was the rather drab world of the English Midlands. Not that this 
world meant any more to me than any surroundings do to any young 
child. But California in 1969 was no ordinary place at no ordinary 
time. My identity was still being formed and I entered into this life at 
the very epicentre of one of the most dramatic of modern times. 

I vividly remember going to anti-war rallies with my family and 
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seeing a sea of burning candles held gently in the hands of a quiet 
assembly of several hundred. The crowd sang ‘Blowin’ in the Wind’ 
softly. The candles flickered in the gentle California night breeze, and 
beyond this scene, in the orange glow of the San Diego harbour at 
sunset, the massive geometric forms of US Navy aircraft carriers, 
heaving with helicopters and Phantom jet planes, floated off slowly 
but surely to Vietnam. 

So my psychic hard-drive was formatted early with the mindset of 
late 60s and early 70s California. 1 can’t hear the Beatles ‘Tomorrow 
Never Knows’ without it taking me back there to that half- remembered 
place, and hearing it makes me think just how prophetic is the song’s 
title. Tomorrow indeed does never ‘know’. Here we are in our own 
futures, not really knowing anything, certainly not about our nebulous 
childhoods. We’re just feeling it. Grooving to it. Channelling it. 
‘Playing the game “existence” to the end’, where ‘this is being’, as 
Lennon put it. 

And yes, the family did go to San Francisco and, yes, 1 did see the 
hippies joining hands and running in giant circles around Delores 
Park and Golden Gate Park and the Panhandle, faces painted and 
clearly very much out of it, for all the right reasons. I peered at them 
with bemusement and, remembering it now, not a little anxiety. Who 
were these people? Why were they behaving more like people my age 
than those whose age they clearly were? 

When I returned, twenty-two years later, the hippies were long 
gone, but the spirit was definitely still around. It was there in the 
Rodney King events which set the streets afire, and which to a very 
limited extent I was part of (anyone was who was on the streets), only 
now it was anarchists and black bloc protestors and punks as well as 
hippies. And in 1992 video cameras and the Internet were part of the 
latest chapter in the ongoing story of the freaks against the cops. 
Except it wasn’t just freaks any more. It was moms and dads, and the 
elderly. It was middle-class people and people of colour from all 
classes. When I returned to California in 1992, I was re-connecting 
with that younger part of me that had lived there in 1969 and 1970. 

I, like anyone who has lived a life of quasi-itinerant constant 
migration (and enjoyed it), wanted to connect the many dots which 
can form a clearer picture of myself. 

As for generational warfare, the untimely end to the otherwise very 
promising movement of the hippies was partly at least due to its 
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unreasonable insistence upon being a cult of youth. Michael Albert 
urges young activists not to make the same mistake as his generation 
in perceiving the older members of society as disqualified from 
building social movements. These days the stakes are so high and the 
extent to which the powerful will seek to hang onto power so great 
that the global democracy movement needs as many people it can get. 
These are feelings that intensify as I get older and 1 experience ageism 
from young people more frequently. Like a colleague who recently 
chided me for using what he thought was the quaintly old-school term 
ghetto blaster’. Or from some students who think that a film older 
than a certain year, like a perishable foodstuff, has an expiry date on 
it that is now passed. 1 don’t blame these folks for wanting to shore 
up the boundaries of what make them unique in terms of their 
carefully valued youth culture, but in political terms, such 
exclusiveness is poison. 

The iconoclastic punk moment of 1977 was a catalyst and a bridge 
for appreciation of diversity in dissent, and it was itself very self- 
conscious of history and continuities with other dissenters. An artist 
friend, who was once one of the famous Sex Pistol crowd known as 
the Bromley Contingent, remembers vividly as a teenager sitting in 
on almost quasi-formal lectures on Situationist theory by Malcolm 
McLaren and his wife Vivienne Westwood, held in their London flat. 
As Greil Marcus illustrates with his seminal book Lipstick Traces, it is 
actually not very difficult, when you want to undermine society’s 
claim to moral authority by exposing its mendacity, to do so such that 
the broader population can see it clearly. And so crap was life in 
England in 1976 that just saying it was crap in a loud enough voice 
was all it took to push things over the edge. It also requires knowledge 
of who has gone before, why they did it, and what you can learn from 
what they did. In Paris in May ’68 it was student poverty and post- 
war authoritarianism. In 1976 and 1977 in the UK it was urban racial 
tension, garbage strikes, hot weather and high unemployment. When 
the Pistols lit the fuse, the bang was heard everywhere. 

Punk, a movement which was identity- forming for me during my 
teens, was not, as many came to dismiss it, mere nihilism, but rather 
afforded youth a special moment in history. It became for me, like 
the movie Star Wars, a kind of touchstone. Both Star Wars and the 
Sex Pistols ‘God Save the Queen’ proved that a social phenomenon 
in popular culture can spring from tapping the population’s desire for 
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immersion in worlds which give permission for them to claim 
confidence in themselves. Both were ideological and commercial 
religio-entertainment products. They were postmodern proof of the 
strength of mixing up styles and genres as far as they can be mixed. 
Both Star Wars and the Pistols were about dense, layered, collaged, 
overlapping influences which moved and ‘went off’ with high energy; 
strange hybrid patchwork freak-works which left people intoxicated 
with a sense of possibility after seeing them. At the age of fourteen 
both types of media were equally valid belief systems to mix and 
match, and Star Wars in particular became a kind of pseudo-religion, 
one which mediated many encounters in my head and my life. For 
me the resulting outlook, was something like: ‘May the fucking force 
be with you, cuz there is no fucking future!’ The same friend who had 
attended McLaren’s lectures told me that she and the Sex Pistols all 
went to see Star Wars and really enjoyed it. No matter how glossy the 
1990s comebacks, the impact of both for me as event-scenes of the 
late 70s remains back there, in that time. 

From 1977, and from both Punk and Star Wars (the original film, 
unmodified), one can now look back to the late 19th-century 
Romantics, the early 20th-century movements of Dada and, much 
later. Pop Art and the Situationists of ‘68. Then onwards to the 
cyberpunks of the 1980s, through to today’s post 9/11 irony squads 
blowing the fuses of the authoritarians with a new brand of psychic 
and media warfare. Culture jammers all. The young bohemians of 
today can garner strength and inspiration from these ‘traces’ from 
the past. 

And, by the same token, it is the moral obligation of activists who 
are older not to dismiss the activists of today simply on the basis of 
prejudice about ‘the youth of today’. Such a line bears more similarity 
to the divide and conquer strategies of the powerful elites than it does 
to what should be an ever-inclusive, ever-broadening, ever more 
diverse Internationale. 

I believe in a kind of globalised, trans-national — even post-national 
— commons of free thinkers. Technically, we can join hands through 
the wires and ether of our computers and the TCP/IP protocol, but 
we need to move toward a time of more open borders, not more closed 
ones. As for terror, the forms we’re seeing are the by-products of a 
world crazed with fear and cowering behind its protective surfaces. 
If those borders, walls and fences had been more open in the first 
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place, the current crop of barbarians who threaten us would, most 
likely, not be at the gates. 

This post' nationalism is necessary. The ‘sovereignty of nations’ is 
largely a construct born from economic and military expediency 
following the formation of the great nation states in the latter half of 
the 19th century. Just think — in 1840 you could travel anywhere in 
the world without a passport. It was just that the means to do so were 
so restrictive that few did travel. Those that did, however, were work- 
ing for Empires and companies backed by Empires. So it is now. I call 
for a post- national global commons to thwart terror in all its forms — 
including, and perhaps most clearly demonstrated by, that of the 
world’s nation states in their treatment of those under their influence. 

Post-nationalists are transient beings, connected via laptops and 
recycled computers. Post-nationalists meet at share houses, squats, 
basements, bedrooms, festivals, and we share resources. Post- 
nationalists sample and collect and try to finesse the times and the 
Zeitgeist. Post-nationalists are always looking for ways to build social 
and creative networks. Post-nationalists are in all areas of society, and 
are constantly looking for the hacienda — wherever it may be. 

In Australia, the leisure society is well and truly ingrained in most 
people. The beach is genuinely Australia’s democratic commons, as 
Robert Hughes has said. Pleasure is a mainstream pursuit down under. 
This means that Australians abroad are often more willing than most 
to be open to how a democratic spirit can be expressed in many and 
varied ways and there are many interpretations of what it means to 
live freely. So when I’ve gone to places and seen culture jamming 
operate, the Australian in me knows these kinds of psychic headspaces 
from so many years in share houses in the 1980s, where all types of 
pleasure and liberty were pursued to their fullest. I recognised in the 
basements of west-coast America in 1992 much of the feeling of 
artists’ studios and bedroom bohemias of Melbourne I’d experienced 
for a decade or more already. What the Americans had that Australians 
lacked however was a sense of absolutely needing to defy the system, 
lest it crush them. Also, everyone felt it was their personal right to 
lay a claim to liberty as they saw it, not as many Australians do — 
through the process of formal institutional allegiance and managed 
subsidy. America, as Ken Wark notes, is still revolutionary. Australia, 
alas, is not. 

When I read about Richard Neville in the late 60s getting turned 
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on by travelling to Swinging London in Play Power 1 knew where he 
was coming from. When you watch Robert Hughes in the 1980 TV 
show Shock of the New, he is clearly turned on by Modern Art, and 
wants to use his Australianness — its sense of irony, and the insider’s 
nod and wink, to get the point across. Barry Humphries’s characters 
can only be superstars by absolutely manically insisting that they are, 
shutting out any hint of rebuttal from those who dare to point out 
that Dame Edna, for instance, is from nowhere more exotic than the 
rather banal Melbourne suburb of Moonee Ponds! 

It is something in the nature of Australians that makes us feel the 
need to get out of the dusty wasteland of colonial indifference to ideas, 
so that we can properly find ourselves while abroad. Only then can 
we make sense of who we are at home. We have to leave Oz to find 
Oz, as it were. I remember coming back from San Francisco in 1992, 
totally blown away by the jamming scene I’d been part of, and wanting 
Melbourne so badly to be like it that all I could do was read Griel 
Marcus’s Lipstick Traces over and over to retain even the slightest sense 
of what I’d gone through. 

I’d become a veteran, dazed by implications of what I’d seen, but 
powerless to make those around me less indifferent, or more inter- 
ested in my stories. Maturity teaches one to accept that borders do 
their work very well in keeping the like-minded apart. It also teaches 
that the same borders can be dissolved when what free thinkers 
everywhere fundamentally share is articulated and exchanged 
through the increasingly international nature of personal media. By 
defying the mainstream world and hooking up with others in foreign 
places who have found a way to live a meaningful bohemian life, we 
can defy the straight world’s totally unreasonable expectation that we 
just stay in our boxes, ignorant of the personal riches which lie just 
beyond the bedroom door and the backyard fence. The very ordinari- 
ness of life in Australia can appear monolithic, until you just get on a 
plane and leave for somewhere you heard somewhere was ‘happening’. 
Life should be the creation of such situations, or nothing. Only by 
treating the rest of the world as a place as important, if not more so, 
than itself, can any country truly call itself international. I still call 
bohemia home. 

In the end I truly believe it is the process of assembling ourselves 
from the fragments of memory which lie around us that will ultimately 
save us. That goes for building the self of the individual who scours 
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photos and home movies and objects at the back of the drawee r, or 
hidden in the pages of books, for clues as to who they are, as well as 
for the community of artists who band together. In doing so they 
become more than the sum of their parts, and can then work toward 
a better world where doing boring work for disinterested bosses can 
be at least mediated with a life of fun, of liberty, of pleasure and of 
freedom. 

This is to me the true Californian spirit, which unlike that 
embodied in the form of Terminator-turned-Governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger or B-Grade-chimp-sidekick-turned-President Ronald 
Reagan, should really be exported to the rest of the world. But I don’t 
really need to sell this value system, because ‘this shit sells itself!’ 

Like the replicants in Blade Runner, the photos and media frag- 
ments are all we have to prove our memories are real, so it’s back to 
those fragments I go in this book to retrieve a part of myself, and in 
doing so tell the story of the culture jammers. Gulture jamming is big, 
it is by its nature difficult to clearly and fully elucidate. It is a phantom, 
a form in the jungle, like the famous runaway madman by-product of 
imperialism, Mr Kurtz in Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. As 
Captain Willard says of Colonel Kurtz in Apocalypse Now, the film of 
Conrad’s book: ‘There’s no way I can tell his story without telling my 
own’. 

From found film footage, sampled grabs of favourite songs, quoted 
lines from great books and essays, we build away. Michael Moore does 
it with his amazing films promoting democracy. Public Enemy do it 
when they sample Malcolm X and Martin Luther King. 

We all do it. Look at your framed photos of dearly loved ones. Your 
photo albums. The quietly, secretly kept reminders of long gone 
moments of romance and passion. The lovingly made knitted jumpers 
for the baby. The carefully renovated hot rod in the garage. The 
painting on the surfboard. The scrapbook. The blog. The website. The 
self-published ‘zine. 

These are the sacred shrines to the Better Future that I really do 
think as a movement we can build. Shrines to the self-confidence of 
the individual-as-creative-actor in a commercial world. The Sign Wars 
in these pages are thus peaceful wars fought with ideas, with symbols 
and with fragments of memory. Like the million tiny bits of leaf and 
twig that form a bird’s nest, our collective efforts are indeed nest-like, 
nurturing us from the buffeting winds of indifferent commerce, and 
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those that have yet to come in 


wake up and smell the coffee! 


Jamming a journey 

In this story I draw largely from of my own personal artistic and 
journalistic trips to Northern California and the heart of the 
countercultural and digital/personal computing scene in San 
Francisco between 1992 and 2001. It is, therefore, comprised of 
perceptions about that part of the world as both the heart of the new 
digital ‘new’ economy and its role as the cultural base of media artists 
who live and work there. I draw from memories, interviews, artworks 
such as films, ‘zines, and other material and experiences, particularly 
those of the early 1990s when I had the great privilege and honour to 
get to know and collaborate with key culture jammers. 

I examine the cultural contexts of culture jammer activity through 
the prisms of fine art history, pop culture, literary culture and the 
personal histories of those who played with the ideas, tools, tech- 
nology and media available to them. I also add observations based on 
my own experiences with culture jamming artists in the US. I trace 
this history through collage artist John Heartfield in the early 20th 
century, along with ruminations upon Dada itself and take a particu- 
larly close look at the work of Bruce Conner. This living-legend 
Beatnik filmmaker has managed to integrate mythologies of the 
American occult and film critiques of post-war consumer culture in 
collage and film. 

In a chapter dedicated to collage-essay film making, a close study 
of the working methodology of film will seek to demonstrate how the 
detritus of film culture in the United States has led to a series of 
experimental works including short-subject and feature films, all 
made in the basements and share-house bedrooms of San Francisco 
for next to no money and using shared resources and equipment. 
Other filmmakers covered include Situationist scholar and translator/ 
filmmaker Keith Sanborn. 

From Australia there is TV media-prankster and satirist John 
Safran. Burlesque attacks on racism and the anti-gay politics of 
Pauline Hanson make an appearance from the recordings and live 
performances of Simon Hunt’s alter ego, ‘Pauline Pantsdown’. From 
Europe there is the UK art group Mongrel, and attention is given to 
their classic ‘hack’ of the Tate Modern gallery website, a com- 
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missioned work which exposed the gulf between the official Blairist 
art culture image of ‘Cool Britannia’ and the reality of a largely racist 
and essentialist England. Setting my own personal wayback machine 
to the 1970s and 1980s, 1 revisit the haunts of my childhood and early 
adulthood as a cyberpunk and filmmaker in Melbourne where many 
of the platforms for a broader awareness about the relationships 
between media, politics and culture were formed. 


The end of the world as a starting point 

There is a long-time fascination with the apocalyptic in culture 
jamming. If one image from television sums up this apocalyptic vision 
it must be the familiar and haunting images of the 1950s A-bomb and 
the H-bombs tests going off, obliterating land, sea and sky. Such 
images of military power demonstrate just how effectively audio- 
visual media have worked to affect culture and even spawn their own 
fields of critical thought. Culture jamming sits in this particular locus 
of power: where images of power and power itself are inseparable. 
So who is it doing all this new work? Who are the culture jammers 
jamming the culture of the mainstream? Filmmakers Craig Baldwin 
and Phil Pateris weave a neo-Situationist web from the detritus of 
yesterday’s ‘used’ media. TV coverage of the Gulf War becomes a 
satirical condemnation of the military-industrial complex in Phil 
Pateris’s Iraq Campaign. Jammers include the Barbie Liberation 
Organisation, who alter the voice-boxes of Barbie dolls then re -shelve 
them in shops to highlight the gender-based stereotypes which 
such toys reinforce. Jamming includes the alteration of advertising 
billboards to create caustic commentary on the dangers of cigarette 
and alcohol ads and sexism in car ads. It includes the radio-control 
spy plane, which the cyber feminist trio The Bureau of Inverse 
Technology, flew over Silicon Valley to turn the usually one-way 
surveillance cameras around. Technological parks of the new gold 
rush thus appear as flat, abstract patterns, themselves like the com- 
puter chips, which run the economy. 

There are the amazing film and video works of American artists 
like The Emergency Broadcast Network (EBN), as well as veteran 
jammer Bruce Conner whose re-worked 16mm and television broad- 
casts blossom into critiques of what Guy Debord a continent away 
called (at around the same time Conner was making his films) the 
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Society of the Spectacle. There is a long history of playing with official 
imagery for artistic ends, particularly in San Francisco, home to the 
Beat generation, the Hippies, the Yippies of the 1960s and 1970s, The 
Diggers and 1980s pro-Situationist groups like Point Blank, and 
hangouts like Artists’ Television Access gallery in Valencia St, 

Media activism and culture jamming are not exactly the same 
thing, but neither are they mutually exclusive. This book is about the 
media itself as a ‘marketplace’ of ideas, and how political media 
systems and ideologies work. As activism and as art form, culture 
jamming has gained its own unique cultural currency, spreading from 
continent to continent as a by-product of global media. Thus televised 
images, the Internet, and greater distribution of advertising and other 
media, give paradoxically a greater voice to the otherwise totally 
marginalised culture jamming ethos. Culture jamming, in this 
context, is scavenger, parasite and rebel, utilising powerful images 
to make alternatively powerful images. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Culture jamming: 

origins and contexts 


'Culture jamming', a term I have popularized by articles in The 
New York Times and Adbusters, might best be defined as media 
hacking, information warfare, terror-art, and guerrilla semiotics, 
all in one. Billboard bandits, pirate TV and radio broadcasters, 
media hoaxers, and other vernacular media wrenchers who 
intrude on the intruders, investing ads, newscasts, and other 
media artefacts with subversive meanings are all culture- 
jammers. 

MARK DERY 

Culture Jamming: Hacking, 
Slashing and Sniping in the Empire of Signs 

Damn the Networks! Victory to the Imagination! 

YOGI 

in Craig Baldwin's Spectres 
of the Spectrum 
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Origins of the term 

The colloquialism ‘jamming’ is a 1930s’ era ‘ham’ or amateur radio 
phrase, meaning to interrupt. Before the advent of 'widespread 
networked commercial radio, most of the people using radio 
technology were actually amateurs and enthusiasts, or ‘hackers’ in the 
modern parlance, who, often having built their own elaborate wireless 
sets, both transmitted and received radio signals from garages, sheds 
and basements. If there was a message being sent over the waves that 
a radio user did not like, the user might ‘jam’ the signal. That is, he 
(and this doesn’t mean all jammers are boys) would deliberately 
interrupt it, or make fun of it, and generally interject into the 
broadcast to comment on it. He would have seen himself as the 
rightful gatekeeper of taste due to the fact that access to that world 
was partly, at least, a result of his own labour. He had built his own 
set, so why, therefore, should he not be able to criticise the way others 
used theirs? It’s an issue of so-called legitimacy and media ownership, 
depending on which side you fall. 

To ‘jam’ is thus to comment upon and generally insert one’s own 
interpretation of what is being sent out over the airwaves. This is what 
is meant by the cultural commons. 

Culture jamming itself is a term popularised in a 1992 pamphlet 
called Culture Jamming: Hacking, Slashing and Sniping in the Empire of 
Signs by cyber critic and author Mark Dery. This thin and tall mini- 
book outlined many of the tactics and strategies of the then emergent 
form of culture jamming. The satirical collage music band Negativland 
claims to have invented the term. The origins of this catchphrase are 
in my view way less important than the broad sweep of the ideas 
themselves encapsulated within it. Like the practice it describes, 
culture jamming is the activity of people, a genuinely public set of 
gestures available to anyone to defend their own cultural and 
psychological space. 

To culture jam is to deflect attention away from the world of official 
and commercial signs, meanings and systems of communication. 
Where the media message of an official source is attempting to 
proclaim itself as representative of a presumably unassailable system, 
the well-conceived culture jam could rework that message and have 
it symbolically deflate the originating power source. 

To ‘jam’ in the musical sense of course also means to experiment, 
to improvise, and to find one’s own way through the process of 
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creating. Jamming is a jazz term and jazz was always about the power 
of music and thought as an intellectual explorative process, rather 
than finished product. Jamming brings out the trickster, and both 
notions of the word ‘jam’, to interrupt and to improvise, are at work 
in the broader idea of culture jamming. 

Like letting down the tires of a car, painting a moustache on a face 
on a billboard, or putting a potato in a car’s exhaust pipe, culture jam- 
ming is a form of sabotage. A sabot was an old-world name for a wooden 
clog, and originally the saboteurs flung their wooden shoes into the 
workings of weaving looms, destroying them, and hence the source of 
profit for the owner. The original saboteurs were protesting automation 
as it affected their own area of specialised work. Today cultural sabotage 
attacks the entirety of the media economy as the instrument by which 
many feel deliberately culturally, spiritually and even economically 
deprived. These are however not tactics of any specific political 
persuasion. A pamphlet designed to encourage the overthrow of the 
Nicaraguan Sandinista regime, circulated by the CIA in the mid- 
eighties, encouraged citizens to stage acts of sabotage at work, in the 
streets and in the cultural sphere, such as slacking off, or performing 
‘go slows’, tactics identical to those of Adbusters ‘call in sick day’. 


Craig Baldwin's Spectres of the Spectrum: a 
cinematic call to action 

In his year 2000 collage essay film Spectres of the Spectrum, San 
Francisco’s Craig Baldwin posits a time-travelling telepathic media- 
pirate called Boo-Boo who enters a wormhole and is able to see all 
TV shows from their first beginnings in broadcast. She time travels 
backwards and forwards through the last century’s decades of 
broadcast TV history. A psychic media archaeologist and angry, 
intrepid chrononaut, Boo-Boo witnesses the gradual takeover of the 
electromagnetic spectrum from within by both the US military- 
industrial complex and Big Business. 

Pioneers and brilliant inventors like Nicola Tesla, the film reveals, 
were robbed of their ideas by financially more powerful entities. San 
Francisco based Philo T Farnsworth’s radical television ideas were 
appropriated by a team led by David Sarnoff, head of RCA, who then 
used them to finance the development of nationwide big-dollar 
national television. 
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As Boo- Boo traverses the airwaves in a converted airstream trailer, 
her father, Yogi, keeps her updated with dispatches from his illegally 
broadcast pirate TV station, code named ‘TV Tesla’. Boo-Boo 
eventually ‘crashes the system’ of the New Electromagnetic Order 
(NEO) by retrieving a hidden message from her mother in an old 
episode of American 50s TV show. Science in Action, flying into the 
sun, and redirecting its ‘free’ energy to destroy the infrastructure of 
the military/entertainment complex. 

Baldwin’s film itself is a time-travel adventure through the found- 
footage of kinescopes, (early television pictures recorded directly onto 
16mm film from the TV tube during a live feed) and other post-war 
media fragments. Kinescopes, in particular, have an ethereal, nebu- 
lous, phantasmagoric quality; the vivid high-contrast black and white 
images are electronic in nature, and points of onscreen light leave 
strange trails behind them. In both Baldwin’s and his on-screen 
heroine Boo-Boo’s time travel scenario, the kinescope fragments are 
exorcised as ‘spectres of the spectrum’ that the on-screen character 
examines for clues to her own existence: corporate training and 
propaganda, educational materials and old TV programming; a 
process which echoes the filmmaker’s. Never intended for use beyond 
the days they were broadcast, programs such as Science in Action and 
Korla Pandit ended up on the landfills of post- Cold War era TV, only 
to be re-purposed by the likes of Craig Baldwin in his variation on 
the idea of cinema povera, the art of the poor. It’s the sheer wastefulness 
of America which has literally sustained this one filmmaker for over 
ten years. 

Building from the ground up with film text and graphic materials 
at hand, Baldwdn makes the collage-essay film as an assembly and his 
work comments on the circumstances of its own production. Baldwin 
urges the film viewers to take heed of Spectres of the Spectrum’s con- 
clusion: that electromagnetism is a free energy source, which should 
be available to anyone. 


One day son, all this will be yours 

We live in a highly electronically-mediated urban environment. 
Almost every single activity we perform in the contemporary city is 
made available only if we key in a PIN number, use a key, or if we in 
some other way identify who we are to some unseen authority. 
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Personal privacy and anonymity are becoming a scarce resource. 
Urban space, bristling with security cameras equipped with face- 
recognition software, is increasingly more privatised and controlled 
through electronic means. The need to identify with a culture 
somehow outside the global spectacle’ is being felt by young people 
all around the world. Mainstream media is increasingly characterised 
by a middlebrow liberal/reformist humanist worldview reinforced by 
global economic values emphasising materialism and individual status 
consciousness. It is, at its core, middle-class and middle-aged in 
editorial orientation; on the whole it is politically conservative and 
pro ‘status quo.’ Furthermore, in delivering audiences to advertisers, 
mainstream media reflect the interests of the global corporations. As 
Noam Chomsky points out, most major mainstream papers have a 
‘business’ section but very seldom a ‘labour’ section. The dominant 
media reinforces the interests of those who commission the ads. 

Events such as the 1999 Seattle anti-World Trade Organisation 
protests and the 2000 September 11th protests in Melbourne opposing 
the World Economic Forum are, as a rule, framed as being out of 
control, violent and hostile. On commercial television news, only 
clashes with police make up the content of records of popular protest. 
A climate of urban threat generally frames any commercial reportage 
of public opposition to global corporate control. People at demon- 
strations with a point of view are televised in contexts which seldom 
fail to link the aspiration for social or economic change to the idea of 
imminent violence and incursion. Things have become even more 
draconian in the wake of the September 11, 2001, attacks and the 
subsequent so-called ‘War on Terror’. 

At the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), 
which was to have been held in Brisbane, Australia in 2001, cam- 
corders were to have been banned for all but the police. Holding an 
electronic device bigger than a mobile phone could get you arrested. 
So much for freedom of expression! The entire event was postponed 
due to the 9/11 attacks in the US, and held at a holiday resort miles 
from any major city. 


Culture V commerce 

The theme of work and the workplace are the dominant discourse of 
the computer mainstream. From the retail outlet sales pitch, to the 
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ads on TV for software, using a computer is more often than not 
equated with the idea of the office in the home’ rather than the 
plaything for the hobbyist or creative artist. Meanwhile, Australian 
academic institutions, which once enjoyed a much wider cultural 
influence and which helped to create a cultural landscape open to 
new ideas, political pluralism, cultural theory and studies, have been 
made to conform in the 1980s and 1990s to the economic rationalist 
agenda of conservative governments. In the words of Public Enemy, 
‘who stole the soul?’ 

In Australia, the left-liberalism and open-minded approach to ideas 
which reached a pinnacle in the 1970s and somehow still prevails in 
the corridors of cash-strapped academe, far outstrips any such spirit 
in the world of commercial industry. To work for a company, particu- 
larly a media company, one often has to agree to sign legally binding 
non-disclosure agreements, which effectively curtail freedom of 
speech. The idea of freely discussing anything openly is largely 
frowned upon within the sober well-lit interiors of the corporate 
sector. Ideas, within the logic of economic rationalism, are products. 
Ideas makers are expected to channel thoughts into products for 
commercial exploitation or get the hell out. 

Federally backed restrictions in Australia on who can publish what 
on the Internet via universities has effectively silenced many students 
from publishing formally through campus World Wide Web servers. 
Students rightly argue that this state of affairs is an outrage in a time 
when the Internet has been identified as the key factor in the success 
of economies worldwide. An appalling John Howard-led Australia- 
wide cut in university humanities and student union funding rein- 
forces the view that the powers-that-be would much prefer a numbed 
and culturally unaware population. Jamming this mainstream just 
might develop your mind and, as they have made it quite clear, conser- 
vatives do not like cultures other than those they control and manage. 
Thanks to blogs and other free services on the Internet, students can 
publish on off-campus services, but they should not have to. 

The gulf between the largely corporate idea of information 
technology (IT) on the one hand, and the McLuhanist 1970s (broader 
socio-cultural) domain of media studies on the other, could not be 
wider than it is today. Why should software engineering and media 
studies be as far apart as they are, when both share a common set of 
tools, resources and interests? The IT industry has effectively limited 
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the way people think of how computers can and should be used. IT is 
an ideology, almost a religion. The kind of protectionist, dry man- 
agerial thinking behind Information Technology reflects the agenda 
of purely corporate power, authoritarian and hierarchical. Compared 
to the arts, IT also tends to get the lion’s share of government and 
corporate funding. Media education, cultural studies and philosophy 
departments, and the liberal arts in general, on the other hand, have 
been made to struggle along or disappear altogether. 

When IT students find access to the more creative side of media 
production, the experience can often be a pleasant shock. In my 
experience as a lecturer in universities teaching digital media, marry- 
ing the skills of software engineers on projects with those of artists 
often results in amazing collaborations which very much push the 
limits of possibility. This is certainly the case in collaborations like 
Mongrel, the Bureau of Inverse Technology, and cultural events like 
Burning Man. The rise of the Open Source movement and free 
software movement is another point of convergence in the otherwise 
divergent extremes of IT and art. Geeks, hackers and artists unite! 

Burning Man is an annual festival held in the wide open plains of 
the Black Rock desert region of Nevada. People bring vans, tents and 
all manner of vehicles to spend the week outdoors. Everything that 
is brought is done so to either assist the participants to survive the 
harsh desert conditions, to entertain other participants, or to barter 
(no selling is allowed). Burning Man started as a ritual burning of an 
effigy by a San Franciscan called Larry Harvey to mark the bitter end 
of a personal relationship. Larry Harvey and his friend Jerry James 
built an improvised wooden figure and burned it at Baker Beach in 
San Francisco one night. The number of people viewing the event 
doubled during the burning of the figure. 

Every year since, the event has grown in size. Burning Man is a 
large scale temporary autonomous zone, made up largely of hundreds 
of artists, musicians, performers and free thinkers in general. No 
formal rules apply, and nudity and drug taking are all par for the 
course. At night, wild pagan-style fire rituals, drumming and group 
dancing prevail and at the end of the occasion, the climactic event is 
the burning of the lit up ‘man’ himself. Countercultural and extremely 
cyberpunkish in theme and tone. Burning Man is techno-pagan. Many 
of the participants are artists and technology industry people from 
San Francisco and Silicon Valley. 
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The 1988 origins of Burning Man as a summer solstice celebration 
persist (though not so much its initial role as a private rebirth ritual 
for a heartbroken man) . 

Computer worker v playful hacker 

The full creative potential of owning a contemporary home computer 
is seldom emphasised when the machines themselves or the software 
to run on them is sold and presented in ads and in the mainstream 
media. It is left to hackers and creative types to identify what can be 
done with what, when it comes to working with computers in the 
context of creative media activity. The world is peppered with millions 
of self-styled home-grown computer artists, cobbling together ‘boxes’, 
installing ‘warez’ on them. Knowing even a little bit about mother- 
boards, CPUs, RAM, cards, monitors etc., as well as software, where 
to get it, how to install it and how to iron out bugs is all part of getting 
a working computer up and running. 

For an incredibly low sum, even a three -year- old computer can be 
set up to edit video, audio, publish for the net, surf the web, etc. This 
is because only recently (say since the turn of the century) has 
processing power in computers been up to the task of handling 
bandwidth-hungry audio-visual files. Tapping the untapped creative 
potential of supposedly ‘obsolete’ computers is itself a kind of culture 
jamming. It is a knowing, measured and skilful re-purposing of 
something which might otherwise end up in the bin. 

In its original use, the term ‘to hack’ meant to open up and investi- 
gate, to be curious, to experiment, to play and to discover. This broad 
definition of hacking is the most useful in understanding what dif- 
ferentiates computers as media from computers as work implements. 
Hackers play with the technology of computers as an end in itself. As 
a creative form of experimentation, hacking opens up technology to 
innovation and revision. For many hackers ‘work’, if done on a com- 
puter, means play. 

This spirit of experimentation and play is at the very core of the 
culture jammer aesthetic. The collage-essay style of film making, for 
example, takes delight in the actual process of film assembly itself, 
and makes this explicit within the film’s structure. A growing creative 
youth movement is emerging which identifies with open systems of 
all kinds. The rise of the Linux computer operating system is a good 
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example. Unlike Microsoft Windows or Macintosh Operating System, 
Linux is free and available to anyone. ‘Shareware’ culture of this type 
reflects a broader community sense that ideas, like software and a 
good joke, are there to be shared, circulated and made available. 

Today’s DIY or ‘do it yourself movement has many of its correlates 
in the punk scene of the seventies and prior to that, the ‘home-grown’ 
media production ethos of the anti-Vietnam war counterculture. 
Picture the early comic strips of Robert Crumb, put together in the 
ad hoc comics’ workshops of Haight Ashbury. Think of the low-tech 
offset printed psychedelic swirly posters for concerts by the likes of 
Jimi Hendrix. Think also back to the hand-painted psychedelic VW 
vans and the harlequin outfits home-made from second hand clothes 
and bits and pieces of found fabrics. Like the 1960s counterculture, 
jamming is fuelled by a sense of righteous belief in its own potential 
to represent an alternative way of thinking and being in this world. 
In this way it is romantic, in the very best sense: upbeat, hopeful and 
full of promise. 

In the 1960s and early 1970s the counterculture was making its 
influence felt across western society. Feminism entered the public 
lexicon. The Gay Rights Movement put being gay out in the open. 
The environment started to be viewed by more and more people as a 
social factor necessary to human life at serious risk of harm or 
destruction from industry. These agendas flew directly in the face of 
the older conservative establishment who were so out of touch with 
the youth-focused counterculture that they could never have under- 
stood, or have been made to understand. That was the prevailing view 
of many a hippy at the height of the movement. The truth lay 
elsewhere, however. Many of the so-called ‘oldies’ were hipper to what 
was happening than their kids thought they were. According to the 
idea of ‘Participatory Economy’ (‘Parecon’), author Michael Albert 
argues they probably could have played an even bigger role, if the 
youth revolution had not opposed them, their culture and their 
‘establishment’ quite so vehemently. 

Here, in Australia, ‘low-tech’ and ‘hands-on’ techniques for music 
and self-publishing became very popular and widespread throughout 
the 1980s and 1990s. When 1 studied Media Studies at college in the 
early 1980s, many values of the 1970s counterculture were still in 
circulation: principles like ‘take a camera and shoot’ and ‘go out and 
publish your own magazine’, ‘make your own paper’, or ‘make 
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photographs without a camera’. As the eighties unfolded, funding cuts 
to the liberal arts by the then treasurer, John Howard, resulted in 
the media education sector losing more and more of its former 
liberalism and leftist orientation. I remember, where I studied, the 
cooler and switched-on lecturers were offered attractive severance 
packages. Outside centres of learning, Australian arts funding has 
more recently favoured youth-led festivals and events, of which the 
Newcastle Electrofringe/Young Writers Festival held every October 
is exemplary. 

Culture jamming for many represents an entire way of living. Its 
advocates generally reject the notion of the citizen as merely 
consumer, and the idea of society as merely marketplace. The culture 
jammer approach to life questions the underlying social relations 
which govern the place of media (and by extension, capital) in our 
culture. Culture jammer methods are strategies for self-empower- 
ment. They embrace self-publishing in all its forms. Self-made 
magazines (or ‘fanzines’ or ‘zines’ for short), techno music done by 
teenagers in bedrooms, personal web site production, stencil graffiti, 
hacking, billboard alteration and other forms of popular media 
resistance to the mainstream can reside under the broad banner of 
media-activism. Most culture jams are a form of media activism but 
not all media activism represents culture jamming. 


Reversing racism 

As the Berlin Dada artists discovered in the 1920s and 1930s while 
working under the shadow of Nazi rule, a racist’s rants are so loaded 
and antagonistic that the only real way to ‘jam’ them is to rework them, 
so that the same venomous words, now reorganised, become bur- 
lesque nonsense or associated with the everyday and the banal. Doing 
so symbolically devalues the currency of the authoritarian, or his or 
her authoritarian words at least. Ideas come crashing down, from the 
mantle of essentialism to the plain world of shops, houses, kitchens. 
The result is to turn the tables not only on the utterances, but the 
speaker, and by inference, the broader authoritarianism system he 
or she speaks through. The shocking rise of public racism in Australia 
as evidenced in the rise and fall of Pauline Hanson’s One Nation party 
in the late 1990s was the target of Sydney art school lecturer Simon 
Hunt’s drag act alter ego ‘Pauline Pantsdown’. Hunt’s culture jam of 
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Pauline Hanson’s words resulted in the song ‘1 Don’t Like It’, which 
transmogrify Hanson’s words into hilarious gibberish: 

I don’t like it when you turn my voice about, 

I don’t like it when you vote One Nation out. 

My language has been murdered, my language has been murdered. 
My shopping trolley murdered, my groceries just gone. 

As Simon Hunt described on ABC Radio National’s background 
briefing program about the Dadaists on culture jamming: 

SIMON HUNT: Because what they wrote about at that time, this is 
all documented in a very good book by Professor Peter Jelavich called 
‘Berlin Cabaret’, they wrote about having difficulty satirising Hitler, 
because his statements on race and nationalism were always at a 
complete extreme, there was no possible exaggeration for satirical 
purposes. And so what they would do would be they’d take Hitler’s 
use of the actual German language and his construction of argument 
and put it into totally unrelated areas, other than race or nationalism, 
because there was nowhere to go there satirically. And so thus they 
would satirise his ideas on race and nationalism by having Hitler 
talking about shopping and how a supermarket is divided, not a 
supermarket, but how different things in a shop were divided at that 
stage, things like that. 
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The infiltration has begun 


The Australian media prankster John Safran, long before he hosted 
his own shows for SBS TV, staged a series of media stunts including 
one where he dressed up as hamburger clown Ronald McDonald to 
hijack an official McDonald’s kids’ party ten minutes before it was 
due to start. He wanted to make a point about the legality of 
infiltration (for example, McDonald’s in the UK had been able to 
infiltrate with spies those organisations opposed to its global power 
and unjust work practices). Safran had decided to pre-empt and hence 
overshadow the arrival of an official Ronald McDonald at the 
promotional event. As the videotape (included as a bonus extra on 
the Music Jamboree DVD) shows, for a brief moment the kids at the 
restaurant mistake Safran’s clown for the official one due to arrive. 
Safran’s Ronald starts ‘spewing’ green silk scarfs as if in physiological 
response to the food on sale. Safran’s collaborators gleefully video- 
taped the entire event on their camcorders. 

Fearing some kind of armed hold-up (at least that was their official 
excuse), the staff at the restaurant immediately called the police, and 
one of the staff (probably the manager) rushed out to Safran’s car and 
tried in vain to open the door (the video shows Safran locking it), 
shouting ‘This is a citizens arrest! ’ Police inevitably follow, Safran and 
his team as they sped away. Video shot from the front passenger seat 
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shows the deadpan Safran driving the car dressed as Ronald 
McDonald, peering into the rear view mirror at the approaching men 
in blue. The police eventually pull them over and question Safran, 
who is made to exit the car and to sit down on grass next to the road. 
The videotaped image of police surrounding the garishly red and 
yellow outfitted Safran-as-Ronald McDonald speaks volumes about 
the times in which we live. Safran is clearly angered at his treatment, 
and the police, who stand over him triumphantly, hands on hips, are 
clearly pissed-off also. It is a sequence and a set of images that is both 
weirdly comic, and just plain uncanny. In this kind of skewed media 
space, anything could happen. The hamburgler might burst on the 
scene at any moment, for example, and to the surprise of all reveal 
himself to be an undercover cop. 

Stories and images like these disrupt the normally squeaky clean 
image of the McDonald’s global restaurant giant, an image processed 
as it usually is with the slick production values of its commercial con- 
duits. Like the image of miles of dimly lit tunnels beneath Disneyland 
through which workers in Disney cartoon outfits trudge between 
above-ground child-friendly acts (which in turn evoke images like 
those of the huddled subterranean workers in Fritz Lang’s 1926 film 
Metropolis), the image of Ronald McDonald, caught in a police siege 
situation, is a fantastic and timeless jam. It makes inseparable global 
corporate power from the harshest aspects of state control, order and 
domination. 

From the ‘special discount’ on burgers offered to police officers, 
to the swiftness with which the McDonald’s corporation’s spies 
infiltrated Helen Steel and Dave Morris’s group who fought the 
‘McLibel’ court case, the universal happy golden arches would appear 
to mask a reality that is cold, hegemonic, authoritarian, and opposed 
to the very idea of a public commons. They have proven themselves 
time and again as active agents in the closing down of free expression 
and open satire. A story going around in the mid-1980s is that 
Nicaragua, rather than completely banning this most American of 
symbols, chose instead to nationalise its post-revolution McDonald’s 
restaurants, keeping the profits for itself and its socialist government. 
If Nicaragua can nationalise the big mac, then surely Australia’s TV 
satirists can make its clown mascot say a few things he is not supposed 
to for the cameras — armed police or no armed police. This is what 
democracy is supposed to look like. 
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On Safran’s show Music Jamboree he interviews members of the 
Australian band Snog, whose album cover and tour poster features a 
pair of uniformed McDonald’s counter staff, proudly wearing their 
uniforms and two way radio headsets, hands on their hearts, looking 
proudly into the horizon. The high-gloss social realist images are right 
out of Triumph of the Will and the Fourth of July rolled into one, and 
have the plasticky sheen of a Jeff Koons picture. Like Adbusters 
magazine’s corporate flag of America, where the logos of top com- 
panies have replaced the stars on Old Glory, the golden arches are 
behind the pair of counter staff, a symbol more potent to the picture’s 
subjects than any representing a mere nation-state. Amazingly, 
McDonald’s chose to ban the poster only in Australia, and everywhere 
else it was allowed. 

Safran lists among his influences Monty Python, the Yippie bible 
Steal this Book by Abbie Hoffman (Hoffman is a common thread 
among many Aussie activists; for example, he was good friends with 
Richard Neville) as well as the British satirist of ‘beat boy’ street 
culture, Ali G. Safran’s beef is with orthodoxy. He has bones to pick 
with what he sees as the untenable orthodoxy of institutions like the 
Jewish boys’ school he attended, which on religious grounds forbade 
mixed-sex dancing. Using the movie Footloose as a cue, he and his 
friends infiltrate the playground and start performing 1980 s style 
‘flash dancing’ to the perplexed annoyance of the Rabbis in charge, 
and the delight of the school children. 

He targets organisations that appear to hold rules, judgements and 
restrictions over people for no apparent reason. In Music Jamboree 
he targets an exclusive Melbourne nightclub, so restrictive in its door 
policy that you have to be on the door to get in. Pretending to be 
members of the masked metal band Slipknot, his collaborators 
infiltrate the club and then run riot, proclaiming in total mock- idiocy 
‘I’m a rock star!’ 

There is the orthodoxy of the Australian record industry itself, long 
known for its sycophancy, mendacity and double standards. This 
cultural behemoth has for fifty years rigged who is allowed into the 
Australian pop music limelight and who isn’t. Safan targets right-wing 
shock-jock media personalities, like radio announcers and other well 
known mainstream media celebrities. His pranks are aimed at re- 
enacting in over-the-top performances the contradictions inherent 
in various media personalities’ behaviour and conduct, such as rock 
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stars who become religious converts like Prince, or those like Ozzie 
Osborne who through beat-up media panic scares are publicly accused 
of directly causing their fans’ suicides. 

Safran’s modus operandi is to exploit the gullibility of organisations 
and personalities whose reactionary attitudes are ripe for pranks, 
hoaxes and media actions. His onscreen personality is that of the 
pseudo concerned’ TV announcer. He is forever leaning into the 
camera, urging, prompting and declaring. His mock seriousness is 
expressed through his on-screen deadpan expression. That deadpan 
expression is flat and blank, like an early Buster Keaton’s. Not the 
blank stare of a spiteful and accusatory Johnny Rotten, but the face 
of a man whose doubts about the world and its workings are deliber- 
ately kept an open book. He wants his TV self’s doubt to rub off on 
the audience. He thus challenges the viewer from behind the blank- 
ness, and dares us to match his chutzpah and to prove him wrong. 

His audience is that younger sector of the Australian population 
whose energy for life and revulsion at the hypocrisy around them feeds 
directly into the street ethos of culture jamming, sticker and graffiti 
culture. But there is very little, in my view, particularly overtly inten- 
tionally political about Safran’s ‘shtick’. Tony Moore has pointed out 
to me that Safran’s TV clowning resembles that of a young Richard 
Neville, editor of the 60s’ Oz magazine. Neville was inspired and partly 
egged on by members of the anarchist Sydney Push to shock the ‘burbs 
out of their complacency. Safran is not yet the Yippie-inspired activist 
Neville became after he went to the UK and joined the broader global 
counterculture. Safran is closer to Neville, the cautionary mid-1960s 
local boy who has yet to leave Australia to be politicised, and who at 
that time is in many ways perplexed by the fact that lampooning a 
conservative culture is not enough to really change it at any funda- 
mental level. 

Pranksterism for its own sake is really mainly a carnival freak show 
of dumb-ass suckers, too stupid to know when they’ve been had. 
Pranksterism is not exactly a rallying cry to ensure the world is safer 
for democracy, but in being so willing to thwart convention and to 
expose hypocrisy, Safran’s brand of empowering nihilism is con- 
tagious. He’s doing something right, as his growing fan base proves, 
and his genuinely eclectic brand of TV video anarchy’ is one familiar 
with how ideas and meme -strings can start up and circulate widely 
in the era of the Internet (memes are ideas that are in common 
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circulation and which spread widely in culture). Young people are 
not easily fooled, so don’t try us, he seems to be saying. Safran is the 
poster boy of self-conscious cautionary Australian urban sceptical 
youth. 

Call me an old fart who wants his culture jammers to go one step 
beyond celebrity and into taking sides, but my view is that if Safran 
spent time outside Australia in long-standing hard-core bohemian 
hubs like New York, San Francisco or Chicago and became politicised 
by the work of those actively combating the likes of George W Bush, 
his skills could do more than merely entertain; they could actually 
affect the way the world is being run. 

Safran is like Michael Moore without the overtly issues-based 
agendas of anti-gun or anti-Bush, anti-war social reformism. Like 
Moore, Safran uses skilful media-based public humiliation of institu- 
tions and celebrities to expose official double-standards. Unlike Moore 
he has no broad-based and obvious social reformist agenda, yet there 
is a moral imperative to his work. Safran’s notion of what is fair is 
rooted squarely in demystifying those aspects of power which seek 
to deliberately exclude and marginalise. 

Safran is similar to a home-grown Australian version of UK pseudo 
‘B-Boy’ Ali G, who employs loudmouthed over-the-top parodies of 
popular and energetic but sexist and homophobic British street 
subcultures. Not that Safran can be accused of anything like Ali G’s 
un-PG’ offensiveness-as-humour strategy; rather he echoes Ali G’s 
colourful and rather vain but streetwise TV talking-head who orates 
with the matter-of-fact mock ignorance of the mainstream’s idea of 
the average young person’. The dumb stare of the supposedly clueless 
talking head can become the ventriloquist’s doll through which the 
voice can speak and demand more from the world on behalf of the 
young. This in and of itself is a kind of politics that those younger 
than I can better relate to. 

Culture jammers I’ve worked with look for ways to work around 
the mainstream, under its radar, the better to actually bring down 
the system that props it up, but this kind of vangardism is not for every- 
one, and in Australia, we’ve yet to fully reach a level of political 
maturity which would see Californian-style culture jamming of this 
sort blossom fully. The concentration of media ownership is too high, 
and the options to work free of the moderating filter of the 
mainstream are limited by historical factors. We just don’t have the 
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history of libertarianism that the US has, born from a revolutionary 
society, which in its revolutionary constitution guarantees freedom 
of speech. Even if most people in the US cannot easily speak their 
minds (especially these days, post 9/11), they at least believe that they 
should be able to and in this regard they differ markedly from most 
Australians. 

Limelight-winning pranks like Safran’s (as well as the well- 
circulated video records of his media events) are valuable in Australia 
because they offer up to the broader population at least the possibility 
of reversing the flow of media, if only for a brief moment in time. 
Media interventions a la Safran represent potent symbolic challenges 
to the sanitised mainstream advertising-horizon which would 
otherwise dominate the Australian airwaves as well as the streets and 
magazine pages of our lives. If only there was an entire thriving 
community of Safrans, as can be found in the US and Europe, working 
with each other not just to become famous, but to actually transform 
things. 


Globalisation, politics and bandwidth 

Bandwidth, measured in kilobytes per second, defines how much data 
can flow between any two points on a network. Bandwidth is political. 
Those countries who own the thickest network data pipes are, 
generally speaking, also the best-off in national economic terms. 
Germany, Japan, and the United States between them hold sway over 
the lion’s share of global bandwidth. Global media power is thus linked 
to global political power. Media magnates today can actually partly 
advise governments, or at least negotiate at election time with heads 
of state in exchange for positive press coverage for politicians and 
other officials during elections. In Italy Silvio Berlusconi, it would 
appear, has managed to somehow collapse the national media into 
the national government. The entity which emerges from this 
convergence is the culmination of the twin powers of our time: the 
media first and foremost, and what remains of national governments, 
second. 

On September 11th 2000 the World Economic Eorum Meeting was 
held at the Crown Towers in Melbourne. Overhearing the concerns 
of the thousands of protestors who surrounded the hotel complex. 
Bill Gates was prompted to wonder if the rate and acceleration of 
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change in the world brought about by telecommunications might be 
occurring too quickly after all. This after he had been heard to express 
a wish that the protestors ‘back off. 


New generation of media savvy activists 

The media activist movement incorporates aspects of the techno and 
electronica music underground as well as the punk/DIY ‘zine 
subculture and the computer hacker subculture. Linux and freeware 
advocates are many, as are the proponents of the culture jammer film 
movement, like filmmaker and activist Craig Baldwin in San Francisco 
and the now world-famous film maker and author Michael Moore. 
Media activism borrows heavily from the legacies of the Beat 
movement, the punk scene and other Bohemias, which privilege self- 
expression as a form of social and political empowerment. Culture 
jamming, like media activism, stems also directly from the DIY 
sensibility and owes much to D1 Y s overt sense of immediacy, intimacy 
and personal empowerment. To publish ideas yourself is to be 
empowered with the ability to communicate in the sphere of media, 
the philosophical air we breathe in the early 21st century. 


Generational cultural battlezones 

Another theme of what can only be described as a global activist 
movement is the public display of overt generational contestation of 
sites of cultural and political power. In Australia, as writer Mark Davis 
— author of a book about the discrimination in cultural circles against 
youth, called Ganglands — points out, one could be forgiven for 
thinking that, based on the daily press and broadcast evidence, the 
mainstream media favour the interests, ideas and values of the middle- 
aged and affluent over the young. The young, in general terms, are 
framed within most commercial media conduits as, at best, a lucrative 
market, and an ideal demographic at which to aim endless sitcoms, 
reality TV game shows, talent quests and home renovation shows. 
Seldom are young people viewed or framed as a source of important 
ideas, views, or as valued contributors to the actual running of society. 
They are there to be cool hunted by PR and advertising firms for new 
trends, and also there to have those newly commodified trends sold 
back to them at top prices. 
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I, for one, love to listen to the ABC programme hosted by left/ 
liberal Phillip Adams Late Night Live, either on my car radio, or 
streamed over the Internet. His exceptionally calm, witty and wry 
voice manages the ideas and views of his guests beautifully. I agree 
with most of what these speakers say, and Adams himself enjoys long- 
standing and well-deserved status as a left-wing commentator on 
issues to do with the media and global politics. He is rightly credited 
as having helped kick-start federal funding for film-making in 
Australia, a system I have personally benefited from. Yet every time I 
hear his show, I cannot help thinking that many people like myself 
(or half a dozen other people I know) could do as good a job, and 
should at least be given the chance, if only to redress any issues about 
perceived generational bias in mainstream media. Another part of me 
wants nothing to do with the mainstream media at all, as it seems 
hopelessly intertwined with the values and attitudes of people and 
institutions with whom on the whole I have little in common, the 
ABC included. 

In his 1997 book Ganglands, Mark Davis paints a portrait of a 
cultural climate in Australia where the same media pundits’ who rose 
to prominence in the early and mid-1970s seem to dominate the 
contemporary opinion columns and editorial pages of mainstream 
media. Youth are routinely and quite casually framed in the media as 
hostile, lazy, ungrateful and marginal. State police in major cities for 
example will often automatically question and harass groups of young 
people gathered in malls and shopping centres just because they are 
young, and in groups. Young people, particularly those of non-Anglo/ 
Celtic origin or who choose to dress unconventionally, are more often 
routinely stopped and questioned by state police, and targeted for 
disproportionate levels of police attention. Proximity to the street 
itself is enough to get one pulled over these days in many suburbs, 
especially if you are non-white, particularly if you are black, wearing 
something unconventional, or just treating the place as yours to 
occupy. 

In terms of this generation war, fought out within the cultural 
space of the media, I and many people I know do not in any way covet 
the kind of mainstream media representation that Davis seems to 
want. I see the really interesting and meaningful work being done 
elsewhere: in the basements, bedrooms and web blogs of those who 
do not have to answer to someone above them. When Richard Neville 
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accuses Mark Davis of ‘just wanting a corner office at the ABC’, I think 
he has a point. The action is very much elsewhere. Straight gigs like 
this, or a regular column in a major newspaper are not my idea of 
being at the vanguard of what’s happening. I’ve had a regular column 
in The Age and I know the pressures involved, to meet deadlines, and 
to meet the expectations in terms of the political tone of the paper. 
Doing websites and blogs is way more liberating, if nowhere near as 
lucrative. 

Davis is dead right however about the culture-wide criminalisation 
of the young. Young people are charged at the turnstile for almost 
every daily urban experience. Fewer and fewer spaces in the con- 
temporary city allow for the convergence in and use by teenagers, let 
alone access to the means of communication. What were once public 
spaces are increasingly leased holdings, patrolled by private police and 
owned by private companies. 

Davis makes the overall point that young people seldom appear in 
the news other than as social pariahs, or are framed as ‘grunge’ or in 
some other way defined by how they do not fit into the broader 
mainstream. Thus, young people have fought back, using their own 
exclusion to counter-exclude; creating their own jamming cultures. 
This is visible in the area of activism and media activism which has 
coincided or appeared around the anti-globalisation protests of the 
late 1990s and 2000. In a way, media personalities like John Safran 
are the more mainstream expression of this set of irreverent youth/ 
street/underground subcultures in Australia. 


Sir Les 

In Australia, a tradition of raw urban Dadaism has given rise to the 
anti-authoritarian humour of Barry Humphries. Most people have 
heard of his suburban housewife alter ego Dame Edna Everage, but 
fewer know so much about another character, arguably the second 
best known in his stage and screen oeuvre. Sir Les Patterson. 

Sir Les Patterson is a kind of satirical grotesque clown embodiment 
of the Whitlam-era rise of the lower middle-class politician. By the 
early 1970s there rode on the back of the new political populism in 
Australia a relatively new political social group which had been self- 
consciously kept at arm’s length by the real ruling class of Australian 
society. This group had to a large extent been contained by a 
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conservative society to the safely limiting domains of the shopfloor, 
tending the till, or the dusty backrooms of the city council and the 
public service. Leslie Colin Patterson is all dandruff and bad tweed 
jackets. He is the secret bottle of whiskey in the drawer. He is the after- 
hours ‘working late’ office affair. He is the reason why Australia 
remains a third-world country; its highest officials keep pissing the 
national income up the wall, like they do in all third-world countries. 
In one of Les’s yarns, he approaches that great supporter for arts 
funding. Prime Minister Gough Whitlam, for an arts grant to develop 
a ‘black, lesbian, disabled puppet workshop’. When Gough asks what 
Les will really do with the money Les candidly replies, ‘I’ll piss it up 
against the wall’. Gough then gleefully says, ‘Les, you are an honest 
man. I’ll double it!’ 

Les represents the early 1970s rise of the self-made white-collar 
public servants who were less well educated and largely ill-informed 
about abstract worldly matters, but quickly found themselves on the 
taxpayer- funded gravy train of the Whitlam Government’s expansive 
cultural program — slush fund ambassadors of the yartz. Replete with 
generous eating and drinking budgets, removed from their normal 
banal suburban backyard and TV origins, they found themselves in a 
quasi jet-set lifestyle of photographic appearances, public speaking 
engagements and formal openings, dinners and charity events. This 
new class emerged almost overnight around 1973. Look at news 
stories from the early 1970s and you will see many of their like, dressed 
in once vaguely fashionable wide collar shirts, supposedly sophisti- 
cated polyester suits (brown and cream were favourite colours) and 
sporting long sideburns and shoulder length hair. This trend would 
reach its pinnacle in the 1980s with one public-figure fashion horror- 
show after another, from John Howard (absolutely no style whatsoever 
at any time), to financier turned jailbird Alan Bond (he liked his multi- 
million dollar investment Van Gogh painting because of the colour 
scheme), to advertising and public relations ‘ocker’ John Singleton, 
to Bob Hawke (shiny silver hair like a helmet of chrome populism). 
Then there was the upwardly mobile status-driven ‘white shoe 
brigade’, who infested the Gold Coast with Miami-style phallic high 
rise apartment developments and golf-course nirvanas for Japanese 
businessmen. Also from Queensland there was the mind-the-till, loud- 
dress style of racist, homophobic, xenophobic pragmatism of Ipswich’s 
Pauline Hanson and her dodgy band of redneck sidekicks. 
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In one now famous TV news story from the Whitlam years (used 
in Barry Humphries’s own rumination on Australian society since the 
mid-1950s, ‘Flashbacks’), there is the majority of the Labor caucus 
out in the sun, shirts off, enjoying jugs of beer. The aim at the time 
was for the party to appear ‘down with the people’ and informal, but 
a less generous interpretation is that they were just lazy, drunk and 
partying on the back of the taxpayer. This of course reinforced the 
view promoted by the conservative right with which Humphries was 
closely allied as a one-time right-wing thinktank Quadrant board 
member. From the perspective of the status-conscious and upper 
middle -class professional moneyed elite, the Labor Party and those 
whose interests it claimed to represent were the unprincipled rabble, 
partying it up while they had the chance, riding on the back of a tidal 
wave of anti-war sentiment and uncontrolled vulgar populism. 

The ugliest examples of the stupid-in-power however were to be 
found in Queensland, and on the semi-extreme right of the political 
spectrum. Queensland, like the American South in the US, represents 
the largely agricultural sector of the Australian landscape whose 
openly corrupt political system was all but celebrated by the likes of 
Baptist Premier Sir Joh Bjelke-Petersen and his portly minister for 
both racing and treasury, Russ Hinze. Politically, Queensland politi- 
cians were and to a large extent still are conservative, if not far-right, 
in their thinking, irrespective of which party they belong to. They are 
also often very much into the assumed charisma of the televised broad 
smile, the knowing wink and nod to the electorate ‘just like them’ out 
there — as they all the time insist upon everything being above board, 
out in the open and definitely not corrupt. It’s all just too white, too 
boring and too conservative to be anything but a parody of itself, from 
decade to decade. 

Sir Les is this type of political animal set loose upon the world as 
Canberra’s nightmare ambassador, betraying the darker home truths 
of Australia’s genuine suburban soul — mean, loud, drunk and 
embarrassing, and sexually predatory. One of Sir Les’s catchphrases, 
accompanying a lascivious remark, is a hideous knowing drunken 
wink to camera with ‘do you follow me?’ Sir Les supposedly emerged 
from the centre of the Aussie psyche when the uncultured got their 
hands on government money, and from Barry Humphries’s personal 
perspective as well as the upper middle-class elite he represents, the 
result was a horror show of vulgarity dressed up as national culture. 
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Sir Les often burps phrases like ‘Australian culture’, drawls the words 
‘the arts’ into ‘the yartz’ and slurs apologies like ‘I must admit ladies 
and gentlemen, I’ve had a few drinks’, drawling the phrase out, clearly 
in no state to be in public at all, let alone addressing a filled 
auditorium! 

Along with the conservative overtones of the project of Sir Les as 
the anti-politician, there is for many who come from the class Les is 
supposed to belong to the bittersweet pang of naked self-recognition 
in the blind adherence to hopelessly once-trendy-but now-out-of-date- 
clothes. (‘I dragged men’s fashion kickin’ and screamin’ into the 1970s, 
where it remains to this day!’ Sir Les brags proudly in Humphries’s 
Australian media cultural memory project ‘Flashbacks’). The clearly 
visible stains of long lunches spattered across his gaudy tie and 
trousers, ready to burst at the opportunity for a sly adultery, the 
ockerish obscenity, bears more than just a passing resemblance to the 
behaviour of many a suburban barbecue dad after a few drinks at his 
daughter’s twenty-first, or at a wedding reception or workplace 
Christmas party. We’ve all been to them; they start out polite enough 
but by midnight all the private fears and anxieties of the suburbs are 
laid bear in the alcohol stench of bigotry, sexism, racism and hatred. 
When the weekend is over, the hidden bashings, humiliations and 
abuse go back to their normal living room pride of place, like the 
ornaments and family pictures above the fireplace and the well-used 
whiskey decanter in the cabinet. 

When Les laughs, lacking all decorum, he kicks his head back to 
reveal a full set of rotten and blackened teeth, nicotine-stained lips 
and fingers, and crimson cheeks and bulbous red nose. When not 
laughing at his own jokes or sneering knowingly at some sexual 
innuendo, his lower lips curls up and over his upper in an attempt at 
Napoleonic or Churchillian bravado, but comes off looking more like 
an over-intoxicated W.C. Fields. 

In stage appearances Sir Les sports under his right pants leg an 
enormous inflatable penis, always ready to stiffen at the very mention 
of a ‘hornbag’, ‘ceiling inspector’, or ‘research assistant’, only three of 
the deeply offensive terms he freely uses for women. When his ‘dick’ 
is erect, he suggestively moves his leg as if adjusting to its proportions, 
as well as to rub it with his leg to get off. Sir Les actually thus 
masturbates in public, and proudly. To get this effect, Humphries uses 
a hand pump in his pocket to get this true ‘member’ of parliament 
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into action, timed to synchronise with any reference to sex or women, 
anecdotal or real and in the audience. At one point, on TV, he even 
used the inflated de-trousered phallus to leave its impression, 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre -style, for posterity, declaring (as if this 
shockingly confronting image could be defused with the comment), 
‘don’t worry, its not real!’ 

Ah, Sir Les. He’s always drunk, always hungry, and always horny. 
He is the political Puck, or the Punchinello of Parliament House, all 
appetite, and like Puck, ready to fuck anything female that moves, as 
long as he gets to finish his drink and smoke first. He echoes Mo 
McCackie, the clownfaced urbane womaniser of the Australian 1920s 
and 1930s movie screen, all contorted facial expressions and leering 
suggestiveness. 

Sir Les is also, it must be said, something of a tragic figure. The 
humour comes from Sir Les merely being the most publicly apparent 
symptom of a deeply and systemically corrupt system. There are a 
thousand Sir Leses in the Australian federal government, in the state 
government and local government. Variations on Les prowl through 
Australian popular culture. There is the character of Muriel’s father 
in the movie Muriels Wedding, whose vanity and corruption lead to 
the suicide of his wife and the taking up of fraud as the way out of 
suburbia for his daughter. There is the constant echo of corruption 
in police culture in Victoria and New South Wales and Queensland, 
where being on the take in public office is almost a tradition. At the 
time of writing not a week goes by without there being some new 
story of alleged underworld murders taking place in Victoria, the 
police somehow always allegedly tied up with those doing the killing 
over the price of heroin, or access to the lucrative inner-city hard drug 
market. 

At any time in history, and today more than ever, are to be found 
slight variations on the hard-drinking, sexist bigot with one hand in 
the treasury till and the other on his secretary’s arse. There is even, it 
must be said, a whiff of Sir Les about Labor Party leader Mark Latham, 
whose views on immigration make the average white Sydney cab 
driver seem cosmopolitan. Latham’s populist swagger would be 
recognised by the venerable Sir Les, who called Latham a ‘builder’s 
labourer in a suit’ and regretted ‘he’s a bad influence on us all’. 

Sir Les is a combination of the leading lights of the 70s Labor 
Pantheon; a younger Bob Hawke (hard drinking, womanising), Gough 
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Whitlam (posturing, populist, proud and self-important), Whitlam- 
era Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs Al Grasby (loud 
clothes), and South Australian Premier Don Dunstan (campy safari 
suit). 

Les Patterson’s tragedy is that he is not in any way anything like 
an outsider to the system in Australian politics. He is not at all mis- 
understood, but rather the very quintessence of that culture in all its 
actual real-life vulgarity. The tragedy is that he is indeed painfully, 
accurately, photo-realistically, all these things. It’s just that for official 
appearances’ sake he has to be constantly covered up, wheeled out of 
the room quickly by minders and, generally, officially denied his 
frequent moments in the sun, despite his universal popularity. Like 
the bad conscience of Australia’s public life itself, he’s at the very truth 
of the matter, and that which has to be dealt with before the actual 
matters of state can be handled. He is the dark secret of Australian 
politics. He is two things in one. He represents the worst aspects of 
the Australian population as the politicians see it. And he is the worst 
aspects of the Australian politician as the population sees it. 

Les’s public appearances seem to be always semi-accidental. He 
staggers onto the stage, almost tripping on the stairs or the rug, 
apologising to all present for being once again three sheets to the 
wind, and as he takes a gulp from his fully-filled Johnny Walker 
tumbler and a puff of his Winfield, he addresses the crowd. 

Humphries himself suffered once terribly from chronic alcohol- 
ism, and the self-parody of the embarrassed public figure is probably 
closer to home than even he would care to admit. Doing a Google 
image search for Sir Les on the web, for example, shows him with 
Peter Gook, and the two shared in common no doubt the humour of 
the shit-faced fool, misogynistic, misanthropic, bitter, confrontational 
and mean. Both Pete’s and Les’s personas are built upon the sturdy 
and vigorous creation of a climate of last-drinks-time cynical dismis- 
sal. When they enter the room, out goes even the slightest hope of 
society and its people behaving in ways which are considerate, polite 
or loving. All is up shit creek, with a barbed wire canoe, paddling with 
a tennis racket. In one scene, in a taped public performance in 
London, a routine about his father comes up. The audience starts 
laughing as Les describes his drunken father dying in his favourite 
pub, but before expiring he is about to impart some crucial sexual 
knowledge to a young Les (the punchline is ‘it’s the second hole from 
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the back of the neck’). As he tries to get the lines out, the audience 
shrieks with laughter. Les is stone-faced and serious. ‘SHUTTUP!!’, 
he bellows, his face red with rage, his body shaking with indignation 
at those who dare attack the sacredness of his father’s memory. 
Suddenly, the whole show seems serious. Could Humphries be so in 
character that he now psychotically hears the audience attacking his 
own cherished memory of his real-life father? The crowd continues 
laughing. Embarrassed as I watch (1 too am laughing so hard I cannot 
see through my tears), I suddenly see Les in Charles Laughton’s 
famous 1930s movie version of The Hunchback of Notre Dame . Sir Les 
is Quasimodo, the crowd baying for his blood in the square outside 
Notre Dame. Or John Hurt in the Elephant Man, cornered in the 
Liverpool Street Station men’s toilets, cowering in the urinal shrieking 
T am not an animal!’ at those who have chased him there. And Les at 
this moment becomes the tragic victim. Much like those he 
supposedly stands for who suffer a life of boredom in Australia’s 
suburbs, quietly drowning out the pain with four bottles of Vic Bitter 
and the Channel Nine News every night. 

What Australian left-wing critics, like Phillip Adams and Craig 
McGregor, dislike about Humphries’s humour is that it squarely 
targets the working class and the lower middle-class and paints these 
groups as somehow inherently unpleasant, lacking in style and 
therefore any genuine social legitimacy. Humphries is clearly, from a 
class perspective, a total elitist who would much prefer that society 
grow up and get with the program’. Like Dame Edna, he chides 
Australia as a badly behaved infant, forever sucking on the tit of what- 
ever cultural influence is most popular, most easy, and least tasteful. 
Sir Les parodies the political process by painting its professionals as 
disgusting opportunistic losers. There is no hope for any other view 
from within this one -line- joke view of public life. Dame Edna scolds 
one of her guests for the look of her gaudy dress: ‘it’s amazing what 
you can do with furnishing materials isn’t it?’ 1 know this humour 
well. It’s the humour of public schoolboys sneering down their noses 
at the proles who must look forward to a life no more ambitious than 
that set for them by their fathers and their postcodes. And, ultimately, 
it is the humour of the pot calling the kettle black, as it takes an 
Australian suburban victim to know how best to do a dressing down 
of a whole population, irrespective of class, social status, ‘poise’ and 
‘breeding’. 
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I find Sir Less humour itself (notwithstanding its classism) invigor- 
ating, much as I find the genius of Paul Reubens’s 1985 film persona 
of Pee-wee Herman (in Pee-wees Big Adventure) invigorating. Both are 
tragic clowns and victims of their self-styled exile from the straight 
world. It is the humour of what Adrian Martin calls empowering 
nihilism’, where the pain of being so outside everything is something 
you can ultimately get off on. I know this feeling from high school, 
when in the latter years of the 1970s 1 was beaten up daily for wearing 
hippy garb like ponchos and long hair, when most of my attackers 
were doomed to a life behind a teller’s booth, in a teacher’s staffroom, 
a salesman’s suit, or at a policeman’s desk, or worse. I too got off on 
being self-consciously outside the official culture, the whole time 
revelling in just how much it resented me and all I stood for, from 
the football jocks in the locker room to the idiotic principal in his 
office. The latter once pulled me up for my long and dishevelled hair 
and shirt tail hanging out (much like Sir Les’s), offering me the use 
of his office mirror. ‘Just take a look at yourself’, he hissed. ‘You are 
supposed to set an example to the younger students! Do you have a 
comb?’ Framed pictures of naval vessels were neatly positioned 
around his office, and he offered me a hair comb as if it were a cigar. 
I was channelling something like Sir Les at that moment and I was 
getting off on the nihilistic effect my unspoken protest was having. 
Yes, Sir Les is never far away from the epicentre of Australian official 
life, and for this we are grateful. 

In this regard Sir Les is pure punk, like Johnny Rotten mockingly 
baring his idiot grin and hunchback posture right in the face of polite 
official Britain. Or the tragicomic sweating panicked sneer/grin of 
Peter Lorre at the peak of some 1940s onscreen humiliation (with 
Bogey homo- erotically nearby). Les’s need to get so always totally out 
of it masks the agony of complete helplessness, like those dreams 
where you are in public and stark naked for all to see. You cover 
yourself but it is too late. As Pee-wee Herman discovers, after trekking 
all across the US to find his stolen bike, there is no basement to the 
Alamo. What response is possible to public humiliation by officials 
in power who enjoy your embarrassment? What response can any free 
thinking entity have to ordinary life as we must all endure it? As X- 
Ray Spex put it so eloquently: ‘Oh Bondage, up yours’. 

Barry Humphries in Sir Les has adapted the Dadaist notion of 
showing the bourgeoisie for what they are, much as George Grosz did 
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with his unflattering drawings of Berlin bankers, their faces twisted 
with convention, clutching the sagging breasts of drunken prostitutes. 
Alongside them were the ubiquitous walking wounded of World War 
I, amputees and the bomb-mad veterans who were then as now those 
who paid the real price for the rich man’s war, ‘You want your culture?’ 
Humphries seems to ask, ‘well here it is, warts and all’. Out of Dada 
has come the shocking offensiveness of public inappropriateness, 
when a mass of vomit on the sidewalk is praised by Humphries the 
1950s art critic-cum-artist as a ‘curbside quiche’. Or Sir Les whipping 
out his dick to leave an impression in concrete for posterity. Here’s 
what I think of your official culture, he is saying: fuck it all, literally. 
On that level, despite the liberal left’s one-sided interpretation. I’m 
right with him. 


Richard Neville 

Partly due to the fact that he receives much flak from the likes of Mark 
Davis and McKenzie Wark in their books, I interviewed the one-time 
editor of the radical Oz magazine, activist and self-styled ‘futurist’ 
Richard Neville in May 2004. In the 1960s Neville captained the cause 
of freedom of expression in Australia. He and members of the Sydney 
Push (a bohemian anarchist group based in Sydney in the 1950s and 
1960s) helped break Australia out of the crushing conservatism which 
had dominated life for decades. His generation were responsible for 
placing Australia’s burgeoning counterculture within the wider 
context global anti-Vietnam War and Civil Rights Movement. Many 
in his time did this by travelling to England, and getting politicised 
in Swinging London. Neville has dedicated his life to the promotion 
of the idea of a more democratic and open-minded future for 
everybody. His critics lambast him mainly because of the overly 
comfortable position he appears to speak from as a ‘sold-out hippy’ 
through the ever welcoming vectors of the mainstream media, while 
appearing at the same time to fail to fully grasp the true nature of 
what young people consider important today, politically, culturally 
and economically. 

When I met him, Richard Neville had just delivered one of his 
motivational talks to an assembly of Facilities Management staff at 
Queensland University of Technology. I must confess most of what I 
knew of him up to about a year ago was from watching him on The 
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Midday Show on television in the 1980s and 1990s, on a daytime talk 
show hosted by Bert Newton. Neville would come on TV and say a 
few provocative things as the token ‘ex-hippy activist’ and, as he told 
me in the interview, ‘as long as the audience didn’t cough, he could 
say what he liked’. 

In the wake of the eventual decline of the hippies as a cultural force, 
the public recounting of their experiences offered for many of Neville’s 
generation a way to make sense of the hippy experience, and, if truth 
be told, also to make a bit of money out of it. That’s what happens to 
Bohemias, years after their initial impact has waned and their most 
radical ideas have entered the mainstream. Something similar hap- 
pened to the Dadaists in Europe in the 20th century, as well as to the 
original punks of the late 1970s. Even Peter Garrett, once champion 
of Australia’s natural resources and national sovereignty, upon joining 
the Labor Party has changed his tune about Tasmanian rainforests (we 
need jobs as well as conservation), and even on the US joint facilities 
at Pine Gap, which he once famously called for the removal of. 

Many people I knew actively chose to not see the re-formed Sex 
Pistols in the late 1990s, The memory of their initial earth-shattering 
cultural impact was too precious a moment to see exploited so 
opportunistically twenty years later in the supposedly ironically titled 
‘Eilthy Lucre’ tour. 

Neville today does pre-booked speaking engagements in which he 
offers his services as a kind of ‘free thinking’ management consultant. 
Reading what 1 have by him from the early 1970s, like the energetic 
Play Power, so full of vim and vigour for the possibilities of the new 
counter cultures spreading around the world back then, I am sad- 
dened by the fact that this once vibrant and radical voice of free 
expression in Australia must now wear a suit and ply his wares on 
the managerial-speaking circuit. 

I felt the same way in June 2004 when Peter Garrett defied the 
image his fans had of him and came up looking mainstream. Or when 
I found out that key members of the band Yes had appeared to turn 
to Christianity. All the pagan bizarreness of their music seemed les- 
sened in its full weirdness by this knowledge. But, how can 1 hold 
any of it against these people? It is not my place to do that, nor 
anybody’s. It seems like such a step down, and so completely unhippy- 
like for Neville to do what he does for a living, but hey, that’s what 
happens to some people when they get older. It’s not my problem. 
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In contrast to his current day job as a corporate consultant and 
futurist is his political personal website. This blog is filled at the time 
of writing with the shocking pictures of the Iraq Abu Ghraib prison 
torture victims and there is a section on the International Social forum 
which Neville attended. This blog is much closer in form and function 
to the original Oz magazine, the 1960s clarion call to the hippy 
counterculture, which included events in the political scene, and 
issues dealing with drugs, sex, rock and roll, and freedom of expression 
in general. The website is well put together and passionate and 
represents, for Neville, his pastime, his ‘shed’. 

At the time of writing, a sidebar of the richardneville.com site 
chides generation ‘X-ers’ for protesting with all their might about 
rising student fees, but not putting the same energy into protesting 
about the war in Iraq. This is a provocative and unhelpful stand to 
take by someone who should know all too well what it is to be on 
the receiving end of anti-youth discrimination. I for one do not see 
how the two issues are in any way mutually exclusive. High student 
fees are linked directly to global corporate culture, which is also the 
driving force fuelling the occupation of countries like Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

In order to enjoy any kind of campus life, least of all the pleasure- 
filled type of the sort enjoyed by Neville and his generation, my 
generation and those younger than me must now pay through the nose 
in fees and loans and all sorts of pay-as-you-go arrangements. These 
increasingly render education affordable only to those who already 
enjoy a comfortable income. It is inappropriate for Neville of all people 
to criticise the young for standing up for their own interests, as if doing 
so meant they had less time to devote to global events like the war in 
Iraq. The logic is weirdly skewed, and betrays the sort of anti-youth 
generationalism that Mark Davis and Ken Wark write so bitterly 
about, the anti-youth generalisation that can have no real role to play 
in a worldview otherwise dedicated to the building of a broad social 
justice movement. I can’t change the way people alter with time, but 
I can join those who disagree with them on issues that affect me 
personally. Come on Boomers, wake up and smell the coffee! 

After all, are we not all supposed to be working toward the eventual 
eradication of conditions which separate people from each other? Are 
we not also working to enable people — all people — to have a say in 
how things are done and governed? Targeting people on the basis of 
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age is like targeting people on the basis of gender or race. If others of 
his generation can avoid such prejudice, like Howard Zinn, Noam 
Chomsky and Michael Albert, then so can Richard Neville. After all, 
as Albert points out in talks on Parecon (2002 Brisbane Social Forum, 
University of Queensland), targeting the older generation as 
hopelessly out of touch was one of the elements which eventually 
spelled the death knell for the 60s counterculture. It turns out the 
oldies were just as necessary as the kids in stopping the Vietnam War, 
and turfing the oldies out in an Mao-style age-based ideological purge 
only speeded up the rate at which the 60s and 70s counterculture 
could eventually be so totally contained and pacified. Building social 
movements today should be about inclusion and breaking down 
hierarchies in all their forms, not putting up artificial barriers between 
people who have more in common than they have differences. 

Many people of the generation that Richard Neville represents fail 
to acknowledge newer models of social activism which differ from 
those that were used in their heyday. The methods and biases of today’s 
youth differ because the conditions of life today are unique to this 
time. For some young people, student fees are in a sense more 
important than the war on terror. For them, it means the difference 
between a life of boring and meaningless work and a life of interesting 
and meaningful work; something which was way easier for young 
people thirty-five years ago to negotiate than the young of today. 

I marched in the 2002 anti-war marches when the Iraq war broke 
out, as did anyone with a brain and a conscience (the two do not 
necessarily go together) at the time, but I would never have thought 
that fighting to end education fees was anything but part of the same 
set of problems that had brought us to war in the first place. Economic 
rationalism, and globalised economic forces, have rendered educa- 
tion, once a right for all, now a privilege for the few. It could easily be 
that for many twenty-somethings these days fighting to ensure access 
to tertiary education is more important than opposing the war. But I 
would never consider it my place to judge. Let us not forget that these 
same young people have known little to nothing of the world that 
Richard Neville and his generation took for granted. As he told me 
himself: life was much easier in the 1960s if you were young. Time 
meant something different. Money went a lot further. Events unfolded 
around the world at a much slower pace. The Internet was not yet 
available to people (though it did exist for a very tiny minority in the 
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US who developed it and who had access to the very few computers 
using it). 


Debt V dissent 

As a strategic counter to dissent, financial debt works better than any 
kind of structured polemic backed by traditional propaganda. When 
you sign a hefty mortgage measured in five-figure sums, you are 
essentially declaring a willingness to identify wholeheartedly with the 
entire system of managed finance. You are agreeing to uninterrupted 
work, probably for life. How many ideologies are there which, in 
enslaving entire populations to decades-long compliance, do so with 
the willing support of their populations? 

There can be no other reason why things like Reserve Bank interest 
rates are bandied about so routinely in all aspects of mainstream news 
media, as if they were the ultimate touchstones of economic health 
and wellbeing. When ®Tmark culture jammed the idea of the stock 
exchange by offering ‘cultural dividends’ to the people who used their 
grants to perform ‘non-violent acts of corporate sabotage’, what they 
were jamming was the way in which the world of finance seeks to 
rope people into identifying with its interests. As if the Nasdaq and 
Wall Street index really were something most people should consider 
worthy of something other than outright dismissal, we are encouraged 
in print and the airwaves all day and every day to think of them as 
inseparable from our own personal interests. Debt is a disincentive 
to dissent. 

The story goes that the bored, after-hours, hotel-room-bound 
Beatles, when trying to arouse themselves to something resembling 
being horny, used to undermine each other’s attempts by at the least 
opportune moment saying the words ‘Winston Churchill’! For many 
who pursue anything like genuine liberty, the word mortgage has the 
same effect. Debt is the cold spoon of hospital-bed erection-relief for 
the freedom-minded. 

Who wants to start a revolution when it is as much as you can do 
to meet your monthly payments? When your entire sense of who you 
are is locked into the car, the house and everything else the ad break 
on Channel 9 told you was important? In Europe, very few people 
consider house ownership necessary, even important. Renting 
apartments is just the way things are done, and has been throughout 
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living memory. In Australia and the US, if you want to scotch the 
radical left, the best thing to do is shame them into thinking that 
unless they own a house and a car, they are lazy, stupid and weak, 
and in some way abdicating from their responsibilities to themselves, 
their families and their country. 

Of course, all that non-debtors are abandoning is a life of slavery 
to the whims of international financial interests. Like most people. 
I’d like to own my own house someday, but certainly not at the expense 
of my sense of self, my liberty, or more importantly, the sense that 
my own idea of liberty comes before the idea as framed for me by giant 
financial interests. 

When I teach younger people I sense their hunger for a world of 
excitement, and given that the corporate sector is, for many, the only 
place that can offer that kind of buzz, I can understand why they 
would be thinking in terms of getting good jobs, new cars, heaps of 
DVDs and games, and lots of consumer electronics and the like. But 
I also know that given a different set of social circumstances that same 
energy could also find expression in political and artistic action. Films 
like Fight Club, Office Space and The Matrix series and Run Lola Run 
articulate these spiritual conundrums. Their main characters suffer 
major identity crises in dealing with the world of control and 
prescribed social expectations, and in the process of resolving these 
crises they undergo a transformation and the end result is a kind of 
release for the better. These films also exploit in their audience the 
same dissatisfaction with contemporary social conditions that the 
characters in their stories do battle with. Contemporary youth 
alienation is big business. 

Identity can only go so far when the forces of conformity press 
around you the way they do in our current times. It is not for me to 
say what the young people I teach and know as friends should be 
doing. In this regard I consider myself different from many of my peers 
who squarely see no problem with holding forth on what people, 
young or otherwise, should be doing with their time, their money and 
their mindsets. 

Young people in the Western economies like most young people 
generally, like to get laid, enjoy booze and leisure, music and popular 
culture. ’Twas ever thus. Is it possible for them to be politically 
conservative and materialistic on the one hand but culturally open- 
minded on the other? They might support authority and respect 
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hierarchy when voting or when thinking about institutional 
abstractions like ‘the family’ or ‘the nation’ or ‘my job’ or ‘my long term 
career’. This is most often the case when presenting a public persona 
to the straight world, but at the same time a young kid from the ‘burbs 
is also often more than willing to drop tabs of acid or MDMA pills 
before going to a dance party, or to try anything sexually, if only once. 

In this way many young women and men want what everybody 
wants: something cool from the world, a meaningful social life, a way 
to avoid stress where possible, and a piece of what’s hot wherever it 
appears to be coming from at the time. In 1967 it was Edwardian 
clothes and psychedelic music; today it can be anything from 
Playstation 2 games to designer drugs, to Linux installation on 
recycled computers, to peer-to-peer file sharing of music and movies. 
Youth culture is a continuum, forever in flux, and the conditions of 
class, gender, ethnicity and economic conditions shape it differently 
at any given time. The cool hunters of advertising and PR know they 
must keep running to keep up. Youth is always ahead of them. 

In addition, what youth has today, is a sense of the fruits provided 
by the technology and culture of the previous ten to twenty years, 
fruits which in many ways are uniquely theirs to exploit. By this I 
mean the world as a gigantic linked, almost lifelike, system of net- 
works of communication and electronic mediation. Through online 
multi-player games, chat rooms, and the myriad other systems of 
virtual communities, there has emerged a familiarity and ease with 
the tools of communication which render me speechless when I see 
them being used by young people I teach and work with. These kids 
are at one with the networks, effortlessly negotiating intricate side 
eddies, rivulets and whisper-thin tendrils of the vast tree-within-tree 
systems of the Internet. 

There is something inherently ideological about this familiarity. 
These kids can navigate around the world and through information 
with an ease which renders them automatically custodians and 
shapers of a world which literally leaves their elders in the dust. They 
are building networks and social systems which are as unique to our 
present time as the first pilots who flew the first planes were to their 
time. 

The quality of irony and of understatement and eclecticism I sense 
in contemporary youth subcultures is highly sophisticated also. This 
culture is happy to mix and match quite specific aspects of Japanese 
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popular culture (such as manga, anime, strange TV game shows) freely 
with such things as heavy metal, techno, and electronica. Youth is 
eager to creatively invoke fascinatingly new cultural hybrids using 
codes, symbols and meaning systems known only to them. In the early 
1990s for example, when cyberculture first hit Australia artists like 
Troy Innocent were freely adapting elements of Japanese culture to 
create a unique cyber-aesthetic. Today’s twenty-somethings are just 
as likely in the animations and websites they construct to hybridise a 
transformer robot with aspects of goth and trance, or use a mobile 
phone camera to make an entire feature film. 

Kids today learn how to use 3D animation packages like 3D Studio 
Max to create onscreen what they cannot film with miniDV cam- 
corders. There is nothing that cannot be put on screen if you have 
the software and the tools and time to learn how to use them. For the 
first time in history industry-strength post-production animation and 
special effects tools are well within the grasp of even the most 
moderately resourceful artist, media hacker or techno-geek. 
Moreover, the Internet can be used to promote that work, share it, 
and exchange it. 

The digital media audiovisual geek of present times is faced with 
a dizzying array of possibilities to get an idea on a screen, across a 
network, or with less high-tech methods, on a street pavement, an 
alleyway wall, or on a street sign. Mobility is the order of the day: 
through alleyways and streets on skateboards and scooters. Through 
networks and computer systems with broadband and modem 
connections. Untethered laptop kids are everywhere who negotiate 
city streets with recycled PowerMac G3s while skating on the blacktop 
asphalt of cities like Melbourne, San Francisco, Newcastle (NSW) and 
Brisbane. They are free to ‘borrow’ bandwidth from companies who 
let their wireless connectivity spill out onto the street from unused 
after-hours offices. If the connection is ‘open’ a symbol is chalked on 
the pavement for the benefit of others. If a GPS device is available, 
the bandwidth nodes co-ordinates can be recorded and posted on the 
web through websites promoting free wireless connectivity like 
Brisbane-based http://www.brismesh.org 

Irrespective of attempts to make official these impulses, the kids 
are as usual, all right. With the systems, tools and means of idea 
exchange they deserve all the praise they can get for getting it together 
so that others can share in what they know. Curse the media hacker 
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who hangs on to her knowledge jealously, as if in denying her 
comrades access to ideas, wares and hardware she is helping her own 
career in the so-called ‘creative industries’. 

I sense also something of a kind of tactical reserve in the behaviour 
of younger jammers. Kids are reluctant to ‘give too much away’ to just 
anybody. This is about being sure that the person they are talking to 
is on the right side. Culture spies and their covert cool hunters will 
do anything to colonise the latest trends, such that they rather than 
the kids will reap the benefits. Thankfully such corporate stooges are 
fairly easy to spot. You can tell because if they don’t have a progressive 
agenda, chances are they are working for the suits, and a few key words 
and phrases in conversation are often all that are needed to see if a 
potential infiltrator is ‘on side’ or not. 

It’s a sense, just a sense whether a person is on side or not, a sense 
you pick up with years of hanging out with creative dissidents. 
Chomsky always points out that in any sizeable group of progressively- 
minded people, you can bet a cop or a fed or someone not on side is 
in there. It’s best to just assume it, and use ‘adhocracy’ methods to 
foil the infiltrators. Leaderless rebellion lends itself perfectly to online 
culture, and the users of email lists (available for free though services 
like yahoo.com) can more easily vet those who might seek to thwart 
a progressive agenda. 

Radicals can become reactionaries and vice versa. Age affects your 
relationship to the world. These generational issues I think need to 
be more thought-out by those who consider themselves progressive. 
However, I can only admire Richard Neville’s contribution to the 
underground in the 1960s. His 1971 book P/ay Power and Oz magazine 
did much to move our society towards a more open and libertarian 
sense of what it could be. 

During the interview Richard Neville and I talked about the 
different fates of the Youth International Party (Yippies) activists Jerry 
Rubin and Abbie Hoffman. Hoffman stayed underground until his 
death in 1989, an event still surrounded by much mystery. Rubin’s 
subsequent remodelling of himself through entrepreneurialism and 
investment in health foods and the like turned him into the ultimate 
Yuppie — the completely ambition-led profiteer. Neville knew them 
both well personally. He said that although they could be ‘absolute 
shits to live with’, they inspired him greatly and showed him a way of 
life very much based on theatricality and play as a political force. 
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This is the side of the counterculture that is most like culture 
jamming. Gestures like throwing hundreds of real US dollar bills 
around at the New York Stock Exchange to illustrate the self-interest 
of those in the building (which resulted in a frenzy of grabbing, 
disrupting trade for hours), or putting a pig up as President of the 
United States. (It did not win, alas, and where is that pig now when 
we really need him?) Neville also said that he felt that the ex-Yippie 
Rubin was happier as the Health Food Tycoon Yuppie than Abbie 
Hoffman, who stayed underground as an activist and became the 
heroic Yippie-on-the-run during the Reaganite 1980s, only to die an 
untimely and, many say, very suspicious death. 

I find the dualism of the Rubin/Hoffman story itself somewhat 
problematic. The theory that the possibilities of a more democratic 
society died with the decline of the Youth International Party is a 
bigger story than what happened to a couple of its founder luminaries. 
Yes, people change. Yes, they go through life-altering experiences. 
Some simply lose the courage or the will to continue with certain 
difficult ideological struggles. Being an activist is not easy. It means 
dealing with those who do not share your world view, and doing so 
every day. It means ‘suffering the silence’ in a thousand and one forms 
all the time. Those that feel they can build a more meaningful world 
often choose to do so in ways which take the forms that older activists 
either choose not to know about or fail to recognise as valid or 
meaningful. But in a way that’s okay too. 

I for one do not really expect Noam Chomsky to be up with the 
latest culture jamming techniques. He probably knows they happen 
and that it is good that they happen. And as Michael Albert points 
out in the talk he gave at the Brisbane Social Forum, does it really 
matter if Noam Chomsky is wearing, say, Nike shoes? Does it invali- 
date anything he is saying? Of course not. 

Richard Neville professed a strong distaste for ‘rap culture’ due to 
its ‘valorisation of pimp culture’ and ‘sexist language’. He obviously 
has not heard much Public Enemy, Ice T, or Disposable Heroes of 
Hiphoprisy. Some would say he should know about these things, but 
it is not the end of the world that he does not. As much as the average 
twenty-year- old might not know about say the trials of Germaine 
Greer when she famously declared that British men don’t know how 
to fuck very well (!), or what happened to LSD guru Timothy Leary 
when he was sent running by the FBI into the arms of the Black 
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Panther party. It’s sort of interesting stuff for activists to know, but 
the future of the world does not exactly hinge on it. 

I enjoyed my discussion with Richard Neville. It was like meeting 
an older version of me, one who had made decisions on his own behalf, 
without consulting his younger self. He opined that ultimately ‘people 
decide they want to stop paying rent, and have kids’, and that my 
generation had generally way fewer choices than his generation. I 
think in general terms this is true. My generation lacks the widespread 
international youth culture that his generation made happen with 
such vigour and energy. 

But today we have the web, we have sampling, culture jamming, 
stickers, stencils and electronica. Ken Wark says that among the most 
important influences on his development in the 70s and 80s was the 
teen TV music show Countdown. Like everyone else I watched it, but 
I was always more interested in my computer or my Super-8 viewer- 
editor or a borrowed Sony porta-pak video system than anything on 
TV. Hacking and making my own media was way more important than 
just watching anything piped through from some central repository 
out to the ‘burbs. I didn’t have aerials or roots, I had BASIC code, 
Super-8 film cameras and I had second-hand cassette decks. 

Today we are globally connected in ways that the Abbie Hoffmans 
and the Jerry Rubins and even the Guy Debords could only dream 
about. Neville and his like can make the legitimate claim that the 
post-war counterculture resulted in the modern mainstream environ- 
mental movement, the gay rights movement, the international 
feminist movement and the myriad liberal mainstream NGOs like 
Greenpeace, Amnesty International, etc. But it is my generation and 
those twenty years younger than me who have picked up the baton 
and run with it in ways which give new impetus to these long-standing 
political concerns. It has been a tag team match over twenty or thirty- 
year time chunks. 

My generation’s political culture has many libertarian attributes 
of bohemia which Neville would recognise, like the Sydney Push, and 
the Situationist International. But he and I must stay on our genera- 
tional sides of the fence for the time being. This is how I felt on 
finishing the interview. It is not my job to convert his generation to 
‘what’s happening’, but I do see it as my job to adapt, as best as I can, 
Neville’s generation’s world- changing political and cultural legacy to 
today’s arguably much harsher conditions. 
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I, unlike other writers with whose work this book will share shelf 
space, will not hold Richard Neville’s age, his social privileges and, 
it must be said, some of his sadly reactionary values against him. 
He does some very good work on the web. I only hope that he and his 
kind can learn from the mistakes of the past and be true to their once 
deeply held social and political convictions. I will not, as some younger 
activists do, tell them to get out of the way’. The world is being 
run by madmen, who are outdoing the worst of their counterparts. 
Forget LBJ and Nixon; the people in office we have now are actively 
going to destroy the world, and it is they who we need to get out of 
the way. 

And we need as many people as possible who can work together 
to remove them from power. Generational competition for the 
mainstream limelight of the Mark Davis variety are luxuries we can- 
not afford right now. If the vanguards are in their twenties, and the 
forty-somethings like me are becoming the apparatchiks of a 
contemporary counterculture who get to do semi-straight gigs like 
this book, then the Richard Nevilles, the Phillip Adamses in Australia, 
like the Ralph Naders and Noam Chomskys in the USA, are like the 
1970s British sitcom Dads Army. A home guard for the left, while the 
really rough stuff is done by the more able-bodied. We must help each 
other, dig? 

We’re back to the ‘Lipstick Traces’, as Griel Marcus has dubbed 
them, of libertarian values which come and go throughout the ages 
and whose message is largely the same each time. It goes something 
like this: I am as important as anyone who considers themselves my 
master. I can say anything I wish. I refute the authority of those who 
dare to try to subjugate me. I am the Ranters of medieval England. I 
am the organiser-artists of the Paris Commune. I am Dada Death, my 
skull-head shown everywhere there is the obscene madness of those 
in power. I am the Situationist International in Paris, May 1968, not 
starting the fire, but definitely bringing the gasoline. I am Johnny 
Rotten in 1977 screaming ‘I Yam An Anti-Christ! ’. I am Negativland’s 
weatherman looking for his mother’s cigarettes in another dimension. 


Streets of fire: Melbourne, September 11, 2000 

At the 2000 Asia Pacific summit of the World Economic Forum 
meeting on September 11 in Melbourne, protests were held in what 
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are very much public streets, and in a blockade of the Crown Casino 
complex. People of all ages critical of globalisation were at first 
tolerated by police, then in a sudden change in tactics towards the 
blockade, brutally attacked over the subsequent days. Police wore no 
identifying badges or markings, a move that was presumably designed 
to foil legal observation workers present. Culture jammers had taken 
the popular song by John Farnham, ‘You’re the Voice’, and posted it 
on the Sll website, claiming it as the ‘official anthem’ of Sll. In 
response, Farnham’s record company sent a ‘cease and desist’ letter 
insisting the song be removed from www.sll.org.au. The exchange 
between the website authors and the record company became the hub 
of discussion on the website, and in so doing, the culture jammer 
aesthetic accompanied the broader protest. 

There were many people and a thousand different tactics during 
those few days in September 2000. The police were mostly stone- 
faced and grim-looking, but at times we were so close to them that at 
one point 1 saw a female protestor urging a policewoman to try to 
open her eyes to what the protestors were doing. The protestor urged 
the policewoman to understand they were interested in the welfare 
of ordinary people, of children around the world. And I remember 
seeing that policewoman lose it. She started crying. Faced with the 
contradiction of having to suppress what were clearly the peaceful 
expressions of protest from what were plainly just ordinary people 
and their children was too much. Michael Albert is right. Even those 
who appear as the movement’s biggest opponents can be turned 
around, if only for a moment. 

During the protests in Melbourne at that time, I saw an upside- 
down Australian flag which of all the signs and banners and puppets 
that were pressed into service did the most to upset the local drinkers 
at the pub nearest the Crown Casino. The inverted flag to many is 
more an incitement than even a burning flag, as it implies that the 
nation-state the flag stands for is to be overturned. I saw a disabled 
woman, wheelchair-bound, who carried a sign imploring people to 
consider the victims of child labour. 

Someone put at least one entire bottle of shampoo in the rather 
fascistic looking giant fountains outside the entrance to the Casino 
complex, which made all the water foam up, with bubbles floating in 
clouds of suds across the street. There were papier-mache puppets, 
which were carried down the street. Large bass drums were beaten 
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creating fantastic echoes between the Casino facade and the Tea 
House building opposite. Unions were there, Bob Brown from the 
Greens implored the myriad fat-cats to come out of the Crown Towers 
and down into the street to face the questions of the ordinary people. 
A contingent of uniformed high school children appeared, smiling 
and waving, all defying school rules to protest the conference. 

On the day of the biggest conflicts between the cops and the 
protestors, my partner Molly and I were being interviewed at the 
nearby ABC Radio National station about our work in Archimedia (a 
research collaboration investigating the overlap and interplay between 
architecture, media and public space). Because of this we missed the 
most violent of the clashes. The weather was freezing cold. The wind 
cut through our thickest of jumpers and coats as we sat at the barriers 
for hours at a time. The police staged fake arrivals of the dignitaries, 
to distract protestors long enough to bring them in by boat along the 
Yarra River. Some protestors were able to secrete themselves on buses 
reserved for dignitaries by dressing the part and sporting convincing 
looking ID tags. When identified, the cops beat them. The whole of 
the area around the Casino buildings had the look and feel of 
something from another time, a medieval castle maybe, laid siege to 
by the population. 

Such cat-and-mouse strategies employed by protestors and police 
alike dramatised clearly the clash of views of the role of the city itself 
as a site for public protest against the global financial interests being 
given centre stage inside the Crown complex. The Casino had been 
built at the height of the power of the state’s then Premier Jeff Kennett 
in the mid-90s, and had always been linked to the kind of larger-than- 
life media spectacularisation that his regime had introduced to 
Melbourne. The showbiz-like, Vegas-style structure lacked any taste 
whatsoever and offended even the most conservative of Melbourne’s 
population, who were disgusted with what looked like the increasingly 
Sydney-like orientation of the landscape. Media, bright lights and 
entertainment had replaced the image of Melbourne as a rather 
sedate, but sophisticated, hub of culture and the arts. This crass 
building and the culturally clueless cashed-up tourists it attracted 
seemed the perfect backdrop for the kind of values the World 
Economic Forum stood for. It was almost as if they were culture 
jamming themselves by staging their elite money orgy there. The fact 
that many of Australia’s top gangsters were and still are reputed to 
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launder much of their ill-gotten gains at the Crown Casino only added 
to the sense that the crooks inside the building were sharing the VIP 
lounges with others of equal moral dubiousness. 
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Collage-essay filmmaking: 
Craig Baldwin and others 

Cut-up filmmaking has a long tradition. It includes the work of the 
Beat-era filmmaker Bruce Conner and his one-time student Craig 
Baldwin. It includes the antiwar agitprop films of Phil Pateris, the 
fake ATM machines of Jesse Drew and Glenda Eagan and the films of 
Greta Snider. Material is found in dumpsters, in donated film cans, 
from stuff thrown out from secondary schools and colleges, and mail 
order sources, and from archives and libraries from around the 
country. The footage is painstakingly watched and material taken is 
based on its a) visual strength, b) narrative context and c), its potential 
as a part of a mosaic. 

Few shots taken from an old film reel can find their way into the 
montage unless they in some way bolster the argument of the 
filmmaker; if the shots are not visually directly relevant to what is 
being said on the soundtrack, they might illustrate by way of analogy 
the idea. For example a shot of a man closing a giant safe door could 
be used to illustrate a voiceover talking about how the Internet is being 
closed down by corporate interests (Sonic Outlaws, 1995, by Craig 
Baldwin). A giant company can be shown as a large clunky fake robot 
from a 1940s World Trade Fair sequence (Spectres of the Spectrum, 
1999). Stories are built up from the material available, and the 
material itself helps direct the script. The film makes itself from the 
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availability and relevance of the material to the subject and the subject 
makes itself from the types of footage available. 

This two-way conversation between a culture jammer’s materials 
and his/her overall argument or world-view is at the core of the 
aesthetic. Junk, funk, trash, and cast-off stuff become transformed, 
and alchemically the meanings are rearranged. Media become the 
ventriloquist’s doll for the filmmaker, saying what s/he wants it to say, 
doing what the filmmaker wants it to do. 


'Zines 

The rise of the photocopier in the 1970s and 1980s led to an explosion 
of DIY printed matter by non-professional publishers. Private desires 
and opinions become public expression. The circulation might only 
be the writer’s peer group, or it may extend over a number of countries. 
‘Zine publication in Australia represents a badly undervalued and 
healthy channel of unofficial under-the-radar cultural production. 
‘Zines are made available to people by their peers, and offer up private 
commentary in a public sphere, byway of satire, parody, jokes, calls 
to action, confessions of often painful honesty. Very often ‘zinesters 
put stickers in with their publications, and the stickers can find their 
way into zones where others can enjoy them — around the city, on 
campus, in share houses. 

During the Newcastle Electrofringe Festival in October, 2001, my 
partner Molly and 1 had given a talk (as part of our media/architecture/ 
communications research collaboration called Archimedia) about 
new ways to read the famous Stanley Kubrick film 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, comparing its view of 2001 to how the year actually ended 
up. The events of 9/11, which were only weeks old at the time, and 
the subsequent war in Afghanistan had come up as part of our talk. 
Afterwards, a girl no older than 16 or so quietly gave me a small four 
inch by five inch ‘zine and walked away, saying nothing. On the cover 
of the tiny ‘zine was a photocopy of a magazine photo of the second 
plane about to collide with the second World Trade Center tower in 
New York in silhouette. The ‘zine’s contents were filled with concerns 
and fears she had for the world and its people in the form of prose 
and poetry and drawings. 1 was deeply moved by this simple, silent 
act of direct communication. This is what ‘zines are all about. 
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Sticker culture 

Few artists who find a roll of blank stickers can resist the temptation 
to use them in creative ways for self-expression. Many gangs in the 
US use stickers to mark-out turf on buses and trains, quick ‘tags’ on 
‘Hello My Name Is’ stickers liberated from retail outlets find their way 
into the public domain. In Melbourne the sticker scene is in full swing 
at the time of publication. The idea of putting a view on a sticker 
reduces the risk of being caught doing the artwork at the point of 
delivery. Like John Heartfield’s stickers in Nazi Germany attacking 
the right wing from the streets of Berlin (often placed by children 
who were less likely to be caught than adults), stickers can carry a 
weighty payload of political and anti-corporate critique. 


Street logos 

A variation of the sticker movement is the use of large sheets of paper, 
cardboard, or even mosaics which are affixed to walls by artists to 
create a kind of non- commercial ‘street logo’. Often these depict purely 
pictorial imagery; cartoon imagery, stencils of faces. Text is usually 
not a feature, and where text appears it is there to reinforce an idea 
conveyed primarily through the picture. Often these logos work to 
underscore some feature of the urban landscape, or to extend it, and 
thus represent a kind of ‘conversation’ with the immediate environ- 
ment. They are in a sense very large stickers, which have been 
prepared in advance and then wheat-pasted up, much as most com- 
mercial posters are, with long poles with squeegees on the end. 
Depending on the level to which local authorities appreciate such 
acts of intervention by artists into the urban space, these street logos 
might disappear after a few days or weeks, only to reappear some- 
where else. 

Many street logos are technically so well executed it is difficult to 
identify them as anything but commercials, if only for the artists who 
put them up. Street logo content tends to be deliberately obfuscatory 
and elliptical and more about cultivating a climate of ‘the street is 
strange’ and ‘the street is groovy due to the weird people in it’ than 
anything directly or overtly political. This post-modern techno-era 
sensibility is partly neo-Dadaist (nonsense as a cultural response to 
overt authoritarianism in cities), partly fine-art careerist (the street 
as gallery to further one’s own career), but mainly about artists laying 
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a claim to the streets as stakeholders in the cultural dividends the 
streets offer. 


Stencils 

Stencils came to prominence during the youth uprising of May 1968. 
Based often on photographic portraits and slogans, stencils are bits 
of cardboard with the imagery cut out with sharp knives. The stencils 
are placed up against brick walls or on the footpath and spray paint is 
used to almost permanently emblazon the space with the stencil’s 
message. A plethora of stencil art has emerged in Australia since 2001. 
The immediacy of the stencilled image, that is to say the evident 
rapidity of its deployment (drips of paint, uneven positioning, etc.) 
is very much part of its message. Typically a high-contrast photograph 

of a famous person or significant 


cultural object is used as the basis 
for the stencil, where the image 
is reduced to two tones. In some 
cases more than two tones are 
employed, often requiring more 
than one stencil. Among the 
more famous ‘bombers’ in stencil 
art of this type is Bristol-based 
Banksy, whose images of rocket- 
launcher-holding Mona Lisas and 
‘riot zone’-emblazoned monu- 
ment pedestals are famous world 
wide. Not all stencil imagery is 
overtly political; rather, it seeks to 
make a psychic connection with 
its audience in stark imagery 
based on familiar images, often 
from popular culture and main- 
stream entertainment, but which 
has officially left the radar screen 
of the contemporary mediascape. 





j.X" 


authorised 
graffiti area 




A sticker by Bansky. The sign reads 'by order 
national highways agency applies to stickered 
surface only', but the entire van to which the 
sticker as been affixed has been sprayed up. 
(Courtesy of artofthestate.co.uk) 
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Audio sampling 

Audio collage groups such as Negativland and the Tape Beatles and 
sound artists like John Oswald take materials from as many sources 
as they can. Everything is used: scanned mobile phone conversations, 
old radio serials, and material off the Internet. The Tape Beatles took 
out a patent on ‘plagiarism’ as a technique. By sampling small bits of 
songs by the Beatles, and then using those to make entirely new songs, 
the Tape Beatles intend to discredit the modernist idea of the 
originality of the artist. The record companies tend to interpret 
copying of any sort as bootlegging, despite the fact that most copies 
of music made by ordinary people on their tape decks or CD-ROM 
burners are not made for resale, but rather for personal use. The battle 
between companies and culture jammers reached its momentum in 
the early 1990s when Island Records sued Negativland for using a 
sample of a song by the mega group U2 in a parody. The film Sonic 
Outlaws by Craig Baldwin chronicles these events in great detail. The 
record industry is continuing to fight a losing battle against pro- 
ponents of peer-to-peer and wholesale file sharing. As Public Enemy’s 
Chuck D put it, it is as if someone was standing on a street corner 
with a bag of m&ms and the bag broke. Now all the m&ms have spilled 
out and people can grab as many as they want. 


Video collage 

Video collage by the Emergency Broadcast Network (EBN) and 
filmmaker Phil Pateris takes materials available from the airwaves, 
off videotape and off cable television. It is then meticulously cut into 
rhythmic visual songs. In the case of the EBN, looped sound bites and 
other audio samples become complete works not only of video, but 
of music. The works are often hilarious takes on the relationship 
between the media and the military, and end up as videotape 
compilations and music CDs. 


Literary cut-ups and dimensional travel 

William Burroughs popularised the idea of the literary ‘cut-up’ in the 
early 1960s. His novels utilise the technique of cutting up and 
reworking text to create whole ‘new’ works. Burroughs believed that 
many of the messages contained within his cutup texts foreshadowed 
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actual events. As premonitions, cut-up writings became, for him at 
least, a window into a supposed other dimension. 

Dimensional travel of this sort is a recurring theme in science 
fiction DIY media. As materials present themselves for reworking, it 
is hard to read into early 60s 16mm educational films anything but 
evidence of a society very much into laying down the law, and assert- 
ing the centrality of the authority of government, school and home. 
In this regard a culture jam can open up a very real ‘time corridor’ 
into the otherzone of the past. The process of understanding the 
relationship of early media to the time they once occupied is itself a 
valuable discipline. It represents the emergence of the media archivist 
as artist and vice versa. 

Jamming has also become a unique method of devaluing the 
cultural capital of the mainstream, of reversing the one-way flow of 
media. It is, to many, an almost evangelical trajectory, borne aloft by 
Beat-era notions of ‘beatitude’, a kind of heartfelt sense of pathos and 
epiphany through art or artistic gesture. Beatitude is akin to a sense 
of post-war dread, itself the result of living under the nuclear shadow 
of the Cold War and the space race. An artist whose work for over 
forty years has exhibited this dread and beatitude is Bruce Conner. 
Conner’s films and collages and sculptures in the early 1960s depict 
a psycho world of beatific menace and threat. His amazing films in 
particular articulate Cold War era anxieties about nuclear weapons, 
via trashy cast-off material mixing together hot-rod races, nuclear 
explosions, nude dancers, deep sea divers and the like. 

In Bruce Conner’s works, the combination of fact and fiction, rare 
archival and Z-grade schlock films opens a window into the hidden 
underbelly of post-war US culture. The psyche of America is unveiled 
as a vast repository of pent-up desire. The cut-up method was an 
extension of the overall Beat project: to symbolically defy the claims 
made upon everyday life by a post-war command economy. The rigidly 
war-like hierarchical structure of the militarised government of 
America in the 1950s was met with an explosion of countercultural 
resistance movements, beginning with the beatniks. As McKenzie 
Wark and Mark Davis argue in their books, it is the members of that 
once vehemently anti-authoritarian counterculture thirty-five years 
ago who today still jealously clutch on to cultural power within the 
contemporary Australian media. 

This said however, my interview with arguably the most vocal and 
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opinionated of the baby boomer generation, Richard Neville, left me 
with the impression that he and I probably had more in common in 
terms of our shared world-view politically than 1 might share with 
many of my own generation. My generation is known within the 
broader marketing and PR- led mainstream media as generation X’. I 
can never understand if this refers to the Douglas Coupland novel or 
whether it has something to do with late 70s punk band of the same 
name. 

Generation X and other generations with letters attached to them 
serve the growing need of the commercial sector to have the 
population meet the requirements of easy-to -consume categories. In 
the pages of editorial newsprint according to the aims and objectives 
of the advertisers who underwrite the ‘opinion , some kind of easy and 
demographic-based classification for social groupings performs a 
number of functions at once. On one level, it educates people to think 
of sectors of the population in terms that are defined by the main- 
stream itself. The mainstream thus retains the right, and the ability 
through its media conduits, to set the framework for debate about 
issues which might affect people. It is this setting of the framework 
and the agenda more than the categories themselves which is the 
purpose of forming groupings based on age, race or income. 

If ‘all youth’ of a certain age are ‘generation X’, or ‘generation Y’, or 
whatever, then details about a particular event or situation of any 
given member of this so called ‘group’ can be thought of, and generally 
framed, within this broader discourse in which the right to make such 
categories never falls outside the agenda of the mainstream. Rather 
than acting as a broad socio-economic grouping for the purposes of 
knowing or caring about a youth movement, the idea of generation 
this or generation that is more about reinforcing the sense that the 
only ways to know anything at all must occur within the clearly 
prescribed parameters of large-scale publishers and their print, 
broadcast and network based conduits. 

Think of the logic of the shelf-spaces in a supermarket such as the 
one near where I live. Each aisle presents goods which, in the mind 
of the shopper, fall into roughly associated groupings. Hence cake 
mixes happen somewhere near tinned fruit (which can go in cakes). 
Pasta sauces are near pasta. Potato chips are near soda drinks (party 
foods, frivolous, non-essential afterthoughts). Coffee and tea are near 
biscuits, which are near crackers. Toys are grouped near magazines, 
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and party needs. Party needs are roughly in the same psychic ball park 
as toys. We get them for our kids, as expressions of our desire to please 
them, but also to have them adhere to the category of kids as society 
sees them. Kids play with toys. In the context of the institutions of 
the family, kids have parties, which are photographed. So near the 
party goods there are blank videotapes and disposable cameras and 
so on. The point is that the institution of the supermarket reinforces 
the psychology of the institution of the family at all times. The 
supermarket is the family-desire clearing house. 

Now imagine you are in the supermarket. Go to the checkout. Here 
is where you will find the newspapers (actually near the entrance — 
in the drama of the shopping experience getting news is akin to 
starting the day, or the shopping ‘adventure’). Put that in your trolley 
first. Open the op-ed section. Yet another article on what is wrong 
with generation X written by some fifty-something ex-hippy fart who 
is railing against peircings, or skateboards, or graffiti, or hip-hop, or 
whatever. The point is the categorisation process is one big seamless 
mindset. The psychologists who spend years perfecting the layout of 
the supermarket have their corollaries in the mainstream press. 
Remember the population is not really a population. It is a collection 
of markets. Of demographics. If framing youth (who dare to think 
for themselves as a category beyond easy identification), best to label 
them like tinned pineapple, and have them occupy the same shelf 
space as other such things as investment advice, package holidays and 
classified ads. 

There is a famous sequence showing a bus tour of the Haight 
Ashbury region in San Francisco where the bus driver is explaining 
the hippies through the windows as if they are zoo animals. His pas- 
sengers are mainly middle-aged to elderly white people who are 
holding brochures explaining hippy terminology. The bus driver helps 
them out: ‘the hippies take many trips and the life of the hippy is surely 
an unusual one’. 

The op-ed pages of The Australian and The Age and the other so- 
called ‘news’papers of Australia perform the same function when 
describing any aspect of youth culture. It is assumed that the reader- 
ship audience is a) of an age to consider youth problematic and b) 
sufficiently convinced enough of their own cultural centrality to 
render any other type of culture outside of serious consideration. I 
remember seeing the first pictures of punk rockers in The Age in 1977. 
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They looked like something from another planet, and that was the 
whole point. 1 only really understood punk when I looked at that 
movement through the filter of the history of my own life as an 
alienated teen. Most teens are punks, and despise their elders for 
usually very good reasons. We cannot expect the mainstream to return 
the favour any time soon: all the more reason to bypass them or, better 
still, undermine them through culture jamming. 

Like stickers put up around Melbourne’s most exclusive nightclubs 
in the late 1980s to tell those who the clubs would be more than 
prepared to exclude ‘they will never let you into their club’. The 
implication being that to try to get into a club that does not want you 
only defeats the aims of wanting what a club is supposed to offer — 
participation in something enjoyable and ‘one’s own’. 

Which is why trying to play up to mainstream ideas of what youth 
culture can be will only ever land you further into alienation if you 
are young. If you are young, trust your instincts and keep it real. The 
mainstream very clearly shows with each day its contempt for you. 


Aerials v roots 

McKenzie Wark in Bohemian Rhapsody, a 1998 documentary on 
Australian intellectual life produced by Tony Moore, invites a group 
of people to recite the first lines of the theme to The Brady Bunch. He 
does this in order to find out who knows the whole song, as this tells 
us much about the time in which we live. Many of us share a vivid 
history of such themes, ads, and shows from the last thirty years. Dead 
media become a kind of common cultural currency, shared, 
exchanged and valued. They resonate within the public imagination. 
Adbusters is a US-based magazine that attacks the culture of 
consumerism by turning consumerist culture’s own slick advertising 
tools and tactics against it. Adbusters expertly employs the glossy 
tactics of advertising to encourage people to take part in events such 
as ‘Buy Nothing Day’ and ‘TV Turnoff Week’. This diversionary tactic 
takes the revolution to another level, as the magazine’s publisher, Kalle 
Lasn, issues a call to arms to ‘the advance shock troops of the most 
significant social movement’ of the early 21st century. 

Lasn is also the author of the influential book Culture Jam: The 
Uncooling of America and has highlighted the role of culture jamming 
as a way for the population to reclaim its collective creative life. In 
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being denied the cultural space to voice an alternative view, the 
populations of the big western economies are flocking to the Internet, 
and its youth are busy making their own publications, hip-hop records, 
techno music, and so on. It’s a global phenomenon and anyone can 
take part. 


MP free 

In Australia, the Newcastle Electrofringe and Brisbane ‘Straight Out 
of Brisbane’ (or SOOB) events showcase techno music talents from 
all over Australia. As recording artists converge each year, the role of 
the digital audio and video file formats in altering the stakes in the 
media industries is always a hot topic. MP3 files for example have 
enabled people globally to share music without the intervening filter 
of the music publishing industry. This free exchange of music on the 
Internet has been met with wholesale hostility by the recording firms 
who have, through legal action, shut down web organisations that 
have made MP3s available via search and play peer-to-peer file-sharing 
websites. 


Media (h)activism 

Even the relatively innocuous file-sharing software firm KAZAA was 
raided recently (Eebruary 2004) in a lawsuit action filed by record 
companies citing copyright violation. Such draconian actions beg 
broader questions: Do rope makers get sued by people who use their 
products to strangle people? Do knife makers get lawsuits thrown at 
them when their knives are used in fatal stabbing incidents? So should 
file-share software makers be sued for how people use their software? 

In Australia in the late 1990s, cracks in the surface of what Guy 
Debord called ‘the Society of the Spectacle’ were appearing. The 
recent ‘cash for comments’ events in which two major AM radio 
announcers, Alan Jones and John Laws, were found guilty of accepting 
money to promote goods and services in the guise of editorial 
comment have opened up debates about what type of media-space 
really surrounds us. What was most shocking was that John Laws (the 
main talkback radio shock-jock in question) seemed genuinely 
perplexed as to why anyone would find his willingness to blur personal 
opinion with paid advertising an issue at all. 
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At the Young Writers’/Electrofringe festival held every year in 
October since 1998 in Newcastle, NSW, spirited debates revolve 
mainly around the ways cultural power takes form in Australia. Issues 
such as the level to which mainstream commercial media buttress 
global and local commercial interests are routinely addressed, with 
forums on media access, self-publishing and technological empow- 
erment. 

A decision was made recently by the Howard government to 
attempt the censoring of the Internet. Recent legislation which 
restricts various types of material that can be made available via 
Internet Service Providers (ISPs) demonstrates how out of touch the 
government actually is with the global workings of the Internet. That 
restricting the flow of data from within Australia can be thwarted by 
an operator simply setting up an ISP or even a web server offshore 
was either a) a fact which the government could live with or, b) 
indicative of a fundamental lack of willingness to understand the 
technically un-censorable Internet. The reality is most likely a strange 
combination of both. 


Internet History 101 

To understand the Internet’s significance as a mode for public 
discourse, it is important to understand something of the actual 
history, origins and current functioning of the Internet. Politicians 
and embarrassingly high numbers of today’s ‘media pundits’ clearly 
do not. Those born in the early 1980s, in contrast, have virtually grown 
up with the Internet and understand its role as an extension to every- 
day life, as a tool for use in a world where ideas need to be continually 
on the move to play a role. Users who found it a useful extension to 
everyday life largely reclaimed the Internet from military and 
academic domination. As a site for chat, informal conversation and 
the exchange of ideas, the Internet, designed to be impervious to 
nuclear war, became an open global forum for the vox populi. 


Artists as pixel pushing cyberserfs 

Art school graduates and freelance artists are enticed to become 
graphics software specialists in a climate replete with PR gloss and 
advertising glitz. Creative people who need work are finding them- 
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selves expected to serve the demands of the almost endless appetite 
of PR firms for corporate desktop-published brochures and websites. 
In using the Internet these companies are sharing bandwidth with 
the public, who in the US at least, actually paid for the Internet via 
Cold War-era taxes. 

But private and public life alike on the Internet is being squeezed 
from all sides today by the corporate imagination. The Internet as a 
public space is being ruthlessly zoned for redevelopment to deliver 
maximum returns to its increasingly commercial backers and would- 
be controllers, of whom Microsoft is arguably the most aggressive. 
An activist might well feel the need to label ‘return to sender’ Bill 
Gate’s alleged ‘advice’ to the Melbourne Sll protestors: ‘Back off!’ 


Wings of desire 

Culture jamming takes that latent desire within a loosened media 
fragment, reprograms it, and sends it back into circulation. Foren- 
sically analysed and judged, a reworked image often transmits more 
than it intends. Culture jamming releases meanings from pieces of 
the media puzzle and re -transmits them into new contexts where they 
can run free. It removes from the scene of the crime a film, literary, 
video or sound work. Lifted from its once fixed intended socio -cultural 
place and time, the culture jammed media particle is made to throw 
its voice from the past into the present. Secrets can be explicitly 
revealed and hidden stories uncovered. 
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Space jam: gentrify this! 


T o many, in much of the developed world, the everyday landscape is 
one increasingly devoid of history, or rather it has been actively strip- 
ped of that history. These are the spaces of gentrification in our cities, 
where older-style buildings are replaced with Yuppie accommodation. 
Or structures are renovated and redesigned to the point where any 
offending reminders of a less prosperous time are neatly excised. 

There is a well-documented strategy property developers use to 
create a sense of ‘instant history’. To satisfy an appetite for an imagined 
but more picturesque past which the Yuppie secretly wishes had been 
the case, the outsides of newly gentrified pubs are covered in painted 
pseudo-1940s ads. These are then painted over and then that over- 
paint is sandblasted back to suggest that the pictures underneath, now 
peering from behind semi-sandblasted paint, were actual original 
1940s ads. This is city as theme park, or movie set, where the Yuppie 
can imagine himself edited into a period film where he and his friends 
are the stars. No offending poor, no unsightly unwashed masses. No 
ads but for products they actually endorse, or would have endorsed 
sixty-four years ago when everybody beneath them knew their place. 
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Ambient unities: cool places where desire flows free 

(Some of the following material was taken from an article I wrote on 
the subject of Ambient Unities, written to accompany a website about 
a Situationist-inspired public art installation, D3 by Toy Satellite, 
commissioned by The Australian Centre for the Moving Image in 
Melbourne, 2003.) 

But some places are not ersatz historical places. They are real, and 
they are used by lots of different people for lots of different purposes. 
My mind keeps returning to the now pulled-down roller coaster at 
Luna Park in St Kilda, in Melbourne. This amazing ride was built in 
the early 20th century, the Edwardian era, as an antidote to the bore- 
dom of everyday life. The structure (installed by the same fairground 
engineers who had erected Coney Island’s famous roller coaster in 
New York) was recently pulled down in answer to concerns for ‘public 
safety’. Could the real reason that the roller coaster ride was pulled 
down (like that given for the banning of its more modern Sydney 
counterpart), be the distaste that recently arrived upscale tenants in 
nearby housing resorts felt for the routine screams of the riders? The 
point I am trying to make is how the shift in significance of an historic 
object can change due to the context of upscale urban redevelopment. 

The Situationist International craved the poetry of spaces they 
called ‘Ambient Unities’ — places not yet corrupted by the hand of 
developers and planners. Places which still echoed with something 
of the spirit of the city as a site for public dreaming and social 
engagement. 

Ambient Unities, they eventually decided, were almost impossible 
to articulate or describe, yet they were easily ‘felt’ by those that 
inhabited them. We all know of such places. Often accidentally dis- 
covered, these are the street corners, niches and regions that for some 
unknown reason strike us as both strange and comforting to be in. 
They are geographical puzzles of wonderment, which upon returning 
to them reward you with a sense that you have really managed to find 
a private pleasure at the expense of those who have not been able to 
attach a price tag or a resale value to them. 

The only way to come across Ambient Unities is to undertake drifts 
or derives. Deriving, as Debord pointed out, is not the aimless 
wandering of the sort undertaken by the Surrealists, or the flaneurs 
of the 19th century like Thomas De Quincey. Rather it is deliberate 
and purposeful interjections into urban space with the purpose of 
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discovering sites that have not been subjected to Spectacularised 
treatment. They have not been renovated. They have not been made 
safe for consumption. They speak of a time when the city belonged 
to its people. They hold themselves together with an adhesive of poetic 
ambience. Knowing where they are can set you free. 

By drifting through a city, and having no specific place to go, it is 
then possible to undertake a kind of reconnaissance of pychogeog- 
raphy, so that when you rejoin your colleagues, together you can 
identify those regions which struck you as having ambience, and 
which by having escaped capitalism’s grasp, still hold out hope for 
those who turn their backs on the values of the Spectacle. 

In such places the mind can run free. Desire can unfold unhindered 
and anything seems possible. If you arrive after a drift at a place which 
resonates thus, a window has been opened. And once opened a little, 
that window reveals a world in which those shackles on our lives — 
work, organised leisure, and mainstream entertainment and the 
tyranny of time, fall away. Drifting can make possible a world in which 
the outcome of life is still in the hands of those that undertake the 
process of drifting. 

To drift is to deliberately undo the effect of controlling urbanism, 
and by implication the influence of controlling culture in general. 
Drift long enough, and the need to work, the need to do anything but 
drift, falls away. Then you will have created a situation. Situationism 
is really about living as if the world was one big drift-site — a psycho- 
geographical play zone where all is possible and one need not live ‘with 
dead time’. 

One can derive alone, but all indications are that the most fruitful 
numerical arrangement consists of several small groups of two or 
three people who have reached the same level of awareness, since 
cross-checking these different groups' impressions makes it 
possible to arrive at more objective conclusions. 

GUY DEBORD, 

Theory of the Derive, 1958 

While they are past-masters at re-doing seaports into shopping 
malls. Yuppies often want to rip down the magical relics of other eras, 
especially ones which represent something a bit ‘low-brow’ or ‘old- 
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school’. They tend to prefer more acceptably class-neutral nostalgic 
‘pasts’, as these seem more in keeping with the broader agenda of 
regional ‘development’ (often with the backing of city councils) and 
long-term high-yield investment. All too often these latter ideas bring 
with them an element of social engineering; keeping out the 
undesirables, the undeserving poor, and other unsightly blights on 
the clean surfaces required by tourism, retail and real estate. 

There is the camera obscura behind the Cliff House near San 
Francisco. This beautiful camera-shaped building houses a camera 
obscura which lets those inside view the 360-degree panorama of the 
surrounding ocean. The camera obscura is true old school. It is a 
sacred relic of San Francisco’s past fascinations for optics, a rich 
history including Eadweard Muybridge’s photographic experiments 
that led eventually to the development of the motion picture camera 
and other innovations. The camera obscura had been targeted for 
demolition. Its biggest crime was that it was a form of popular roadside 
Americana that despite its history was essentially low-brow in its 
appeal. Developers wanted to build an upscale restaurant nearby, and 
they wanted to remove the camera obscura from view for their upscale 
clientele. Years of concerted protest led to the decision to list the 
structure as a historical site, immune from redevelopment. 

These places, up to the point where the developer’s gaze transforms 
them, are museums and buildings that embody the popular memory. 
They are citadels of the public imagination. Every city is filled with 
them and everyone knows a special place where they live or where 
they grew up whose magical ability to act as backdrop to one’s personal 
desire floats freely, defying the ability of planners to erase it. The 1950s 
and 60s political art movement known as the Situationist 
International called them ‘ambient unities’. They were places that 
possessed a kind of special energy as well as an ability to act as a lively 
and promiscuous repository for notions of public and utopian shared 
space. This is the space of play, the space of desire, and the space where 
the hand of the ‘Spectacle’ does not, or cannot yet, reach. 

The Situationist International found ambient unities in bus 
shelters, gardens, staircases and corners of Paris. They plotted them 
carefully on intricately cut-up maps of the city. They stuck the bits of 
map onto a larger surface and added cut-out pictures of 17th century 
warriors, then drew arrows to connect the ambient unities of the city. 
Soon the arrows pointed this way and that and it became clear which 
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of the various parts of Paris were not yet gentrified — not yet taken 
over by the developers. 


Every sign a detour sign 

The Situationist International in Europe in the early 1960s started to 
outline how the imaginary taking back of cities could occur. Today’s 
‘reclaim the streets’ movement is the direct descendant of this 
Situationist idea. Contemporary youth-led techno and Indy media- 
style protest culture and culture -jamming networks stage regular 
events to, at least, symbolically, take back parts of the city they see as 
falling victim to over-zealous commercial development. In order to 
reclaim a sense of ownership over the urban environment and its 
culture as theirs to inhabit, young people worldwide have decided to 
turn the tables on the contemporary corporate sector, using methods 
remarkably similar to those employed by the Situationists. 

The Situationists, led by Debord, employed techniques such as 
detournement, or the deliberate reworking of an advert or article for 
the purposes of turning it against itself. Comic strips had their ‘speech 
balloon’ contents replaced with Marxist commentary, anarchist yearn- 
ings, and appeals to a more utopian future. 

Today’s urban jammers are reworking billboards to make them read 
as something totally different to what the advertising company 
intended. Feature films, which win multiple awards and tour the 
world, are being made almost entirely out of old, cast-off 16mm 
training and educational reels. Satirical bands like Negativland are 
parodying the overfed lofty aloofness of super-bands like U2 by 
sampling bits of chart-topping mainstream songs, and despite the 
ensuing bitter and unfair legal battles, emerging as moral victors and 
champions of free speech. 

Backed by arts organisations such as ®TMark, who structure 
themselves along the lines of legitimate stock exchange firms but who 
in fact bankroll corporate sabotage, culture jammers have gained 
momentum. The Barbie Liberation Organization was one group that 
gained economic support from ®TMark by switching the voice boxes 
of G. I. Joe (Action Man) dolls with those of Barbie dolls and replacing 
both Barbies and G.I. Joes on the toyshop shelf. But where is all this 
culture jammer energy coming from? Why now? 
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Yuppification: theme-parking the world beyond 
recognition 

The Western world seems to have reached a frenzied fever pitch of 
commercialised banality. Shopping malls replace friendly downtown 
communities; fast food chains replace small business hamburger 
joints and fish and chipperies, and mom-and-pop style eating-houses. 
In the US, ‘big box retail’ Wal-Marts and Walgreen stores rob town 
centres of their soul. The corporations have long since replaced the 
government as the corruptors of the social fabric. Often with the full 
support of the conservative governments of the world, companies are 
finding it increasingly easy to occupy formerly public spaces and 
institutions. Corridor advertisements and ads over the public address 
systems are starting to appear in publicly- funded schools in America. 
These schools in return receive support from companies, who often 
then expect to be able to influence the curriculum itself in the form 
of casual in-class references to their products. More often than not, 
right-wing governments are more than happy to finance the 
corporatisation of public life, while at the same time publicly vilifying 
the few publicly-minded institutions remaining. 

Private prisons swell with the incarcerated victims of the economic 
imbalance. The companies that operate these prisons boast of being 
able to provide the cheapest labour available to answer airline phone 
calls, telemarket, and to make everything from number plates to 
kitchen stools. 

Barbara Ehrenreich, in her extraordinary undercover investigative 
journal of life on the edge in the US, Nickel and Dimed: On (Not) Getting 
by in America, shows that underpaid, overworked, poverty-line retail 
and fast food workers are growing as a servile under-class. Paid as little 
as US$6 per hour, these workers cannot afford to shelter themselves. 
The middle-class people they serve, that is, those who can afford 
shelter, cars, and to support families, grow indifferent to the plight 
and welfare of the underclass around them. Fortresses of privatised 
security and surveillance mushroom in areas that were once proud 
to include everybody in the civic spaces of their once much more 
democratic cities. 
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The manager class 

There is the professional manager class, the doctors, lawyers, 
government officials, businessmen, businesswomen and academics. 
These are the decision-making, influential, upper middle-class. This 
group also includes media professionals, the professional producers 
who are the wheelers and dealers, money negotiators and hucksters. 

Their natural habitat is the small eddies, canals, and estuaries that 
stem off from the broader oceans of globalised corporate power that 
keep the big-dollar music, movie, television and broadband cultures 
afloat. The international culture industries are among today’s largest 
section of any advanced economy. The video games industry alone is 
now bigger than broadcast and cable TV, movies and DVDs combined. 
These firms need ideas like the heroin craved by a junkie, and the 
best place to find them is, as always, in the margins. But the margins 
are ironically being hemmed in from all sides by these self-same 
powers. The rise of the Blairist idea of creative industries’ is the com- 
promise that the industrial sector is willing to extend to the so-called 
‘creative class’ of today’s inner-city digerati. If you are unwilling to 
identify with values associated with the advertising and PR industry- 
led ‘creative industries’, you are likely to be priced out of the inner 
city, which wants to renovate and wire itself to make room for fresh 
young pixel pushers and IT engineers and idea-managers for the so- 
called ‘new economy’. 

As Geert Lovink has pointed out in his book Dark Fibre, the late 
1980 s and early 1990 s saw the rise of the professionalisation of 
organisations that had previously seen themselves as grass-roots 
outfits. The rise of the non-government organisation, for example, 
mirrored the rise of the logic of corporate organisation principles. 
Collections of friends and colleagues who had been involved in 
activities like third-world solidarity movements, or in publishing 
alternative media, suddenly found themselves needing to get more 
‘focused’ in order to qualify for grants. Letterheads and formal 
business cards were suddenly the order of the day. Semi-disposable 
office IKEA-style furniture replaced second hand thrift-shop couches 
and armchairs and old typewriters. In this way the NGO was the way 
in which official power co-opted potential opponents to the broader 
social contract. The logic seemed to be: ‘If the annoying lefties are 
behaving like feel-good post-hippy businessmen, at least we’ve got 
them thinking the way we like them to think’. If progressive people 
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think in terms of ‘should’ (the world should be a certain way), then 
conservatives think in terms of ‘is’ (the world is this way, so get real). 
NGOs and the professionalism of grass-roots activism represented the 
move by many from a ‘should’ mindset to more of an ‘is’ mindset. And 
along with the ‘should’ went a lot of the ‘could’ in the wake of the 
arrival of so much ‘is’. 

In my experience, this was most evidenced by the rise of cyber 
culture in the early 1990s. Every event 1 found myself at as a new 
media artist back then seemed to be populated by extremely slick and 
expensively dressed young white men and women, talking in front 
of data projected images in hushed tones about ‘interactivity’ and 
‘navigation’ and every other catchphrase, but the real message was 
inscribed in the prices of event registration, in how much it cost just 
to get a cup of coffee, and in how alienated one felt when wanting to 
promote an agenda in some way not connected with making money 
accruing art-world status or ‘cred’ on the international speaking 
circuit. A good example 1 can think of was the Third International 
Symposium of Electronic Art, or TISEA, that 1 attended in 1992 under 
the auspices of Film News magazine, which subsequently published 
my review of the event. 

The world of TISEA, with its designer matte black minimalist 
digital professionalism, was a world away from the funky, junky 
teenage fun I’d had with computers with my friends in Cheltenham 
in Melbourne in the late 1970s and early 1980s, in which hours would 
be spent on weekends and after school getting computers to generate 
psychedelic artwork on the fly- by-writing code in BASIC, or getting 
two machines to communicate over 1200 baud modems. TISEA was 
nothing like this most genuine of hacker cultures. To this day, this 
model of the upscale trade show predominates in the electronic media 
art scene the world over, from Siggraph to Ars Electronica. 

A similar story was true of the grassroots media groups and clubs 
in Melbourne in the 1980s. I was a member of the Melbourne Super- 
8 Film Group, a lively amateur film club which met monthly and 
whose members wrote passionately in a photocopied newsletter, and 
who showed each other’s lovingly put-together films at monthly 
meetings. As time went on, some within the group gravitated toward 
administration and the inevitable debate about funding came up. Who 
was going to do the work without some kind of recompense? What 
direction did the group want to go in? The question which often rings 
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the death knell for any non-professional organisation emerged from 
nowhere: were we ‘focused’ enough? 

Inevitably, modest administration grants were eventually sourced 
from a range of government bureaucracies, and before long the 
inevitable board structure and legal infrastructures took the group 
from an amateur outfit to quasi-business in less than three years. I 
fought this move, as did others, as an example of what we saw as the 
ever-encroaching corporatisation of our playpen. This story seemed 
to greet every group or organisation creatively inclined in the 1980s, 
for example the film-and-video-as-fine-art group Modern Image 
Makers Association (now Experimenta). It is a trend which has 
continued right up to this day, a trend of which the now ubiquitous 
‘creative industries’ cult is merely the latest incarnation. 

A working alternative and tonic-like antidote to this type of mind- 
numbing corporatisation of everything I held dear, I eventually found 
in the underground film communities of California and Washington 
States in the US. Here, in the basements and under-the-house spaces 
of the Mission District in San Francisco, worked the likes of culture 
jammers Craig Baldwin, Mark Hosier, Greta Snider, Bill Daniel, Sara 
Lewison, Liz Canning, Lynne Sachs, Lori Surfer, Matthew Day, Todd 
Edelman and Molly Hankwitz, who were, to me, the media heroes of 
the 1990s. This was/is the rise of the do-it-yourself anarchist media 
revolution. Few artists in my view can match the authenticity and 
single-mindedness of purpose of these ‘happy few’, who not only made 
original work, but actively built a community while doing it. These 
people changed my life, enabling me to see that to make media with 
others of like mind is to feel that one is actively building more than 
‘cool’ movies ; that one is a part of a vibrant, active and important urban 
social art movement. 


Adhocracies, informal networks and the community- 
minded bowerbird 

The bowerbird sensibility is one that goes some of the way to explain- 
ing what I think makes street culture and culture jamming culture 
work in the US in ways it does not in Australia. Bowerbirds gather 
things eclectically to build nests. They often go out of their way to 
collect items that are attractive but not necessarily valuable. And in 
popular culture there is the archetype of the resourceful outsider. 
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The resourceful outsider can get you anything. He or she knows 
the ropes, and can work around bureaucratic and official channels to 
work the back ways, the semi-official or unofficial routes. In war 
movies he is everything from the opportunistic black marketeer (like 
John Voigt’s character in the movie Catch-22) to the supply officer with 
more than one inventory under the counter (like the chided and 
eventually empathetic quartermaster in Apocalypse Now, who gives 
Willard a bottle of whiskey). 

In prison movies he is the guy who can arrange a privilege here, 
or a favour there. He’s the spiv in Dad’s Army. They know the ropes 
because they make it their business to do so. Familiarity with the way 
in which the institution ‘really’ works is the key to how they operate. 
Think of Klinger in the Korean War TV sitcom MASH. Klinger cross- 
dresses to get a ‘section 8’ (discharge due to mental dysfunction) from 
the army, and few believe he is for real, but tolerate his pure difference. 
This same boundary-crossing sensibility has won him access to 
contraband and special treatment of all sorts and at all levels. 

In the US the culture jammer culture is made up largely of such 
community-minded bowerbirds. They don’t act purely out of self- 
interest. Rather, they act to help build the ‘scene’. The movement. For 
the sake of the broader cultural and political cause, the bowerbirds 
can set you up with a camera, some work, an introduction to someone 
you might have a lot in common with (or get romantically involved 
with). Jammers help each other out in the absence of any official 
channels set up for the purpose. Money and finance are there for 
systems, which cannot rely upon the adhocracy. This is why Australia, 
its forelock- tugging mindset institutionalised since Cook’s arrival, has 
such trouble building for example a film culture outside of official 
channels. Fill in the form, go by the book, and leave your grassroots 
innovation at the door. Exceptions exist of course, like the offbeat 
weirdness of Bert Deling, or the self-funded no-budget filmmakers 
of the Melbourne Super-8 Film Group like Bill Mousoulis, Jo 
Hampton and Chris Windmill. Mousoulis made entire feature films 
on Super-8 on shoestring budgets. I did too, come to think of it (Onus 
On Us, 1987). Or the slasher film epics of the 1980s made on home 
movie camcorders and Super-8 and 16mm cameras. Peter Jackson 
made the home grown-puppet slasher genre famous in New Zealand 
with titles like Braindead and Meet the Peebles. Manic muppets with 
shotguns and hatchets butcher each other through each film, and they 
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are hilarious. More recently he’s reworked the genre in the form of 
the Lord of the Rings trilogy. Give me the Peebles any day. 

Instead of having to fill out a form to make a film, and agree legally 
to terms better suited to the boardroom than the creative bedroom 
or basement (and then have the indignity of having one’s work 
scrutinised by a ‘project officer’ from the Australian Film Commission, 
Film Victoria, or the Australia Council), the culture jammers of the 
Mission proved that you needed only the passion itself, good friends 
and a measure of social stimulation to get the job done. As for official 
channels: ignore them! Copyright rules and regulations? Who cares? 
Just make your film! 

Why does Australia shackle its creative people to myths about the 
legitimacy of artwork being tied to institutional authorisation, funding 
and administration? How is it that the 
United States can offer such a vibrant 
and dynamic home to artists who 
gravitate together to work on both art 
and society at the same time? I can see 
well-intentioned people who have 
fallen for the compelling mythology 
surrounding ‘creative industries’. Has 
the so-called ‘creative class’ fallen for 
the myths of money, power and media 
in the broader service of regional 
development? 

Making work in the name of ‘crea- 
tive industries’ is like waging war in the 
name of finding phoney ‘weapons of 
mass destruction’. Even ‘creative indus- 
tries’ people often can’t tell you what 
‘creative industries’ are. They seem to 
be in a perpetual state of discovery 
and emergence. Use the term enough times and the contradictions 
in the arguments which supposedly sustain it are lost under the 
repetitions. 

Making media without wanting to make money is met with the 
same indignant outrage that must have met the European discoverer 
of the duck-billed platypus. Art and film not attached to commercial 
or government imperatives? Such a beast can only be a hoax! A 
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Rage against rent coalition poster, 2000, 
fighting back against the Yuppie take- 
over of the Mission District following the 
rise and fall of the dot-com industries. 
(Courtesy of Kevin Keating.) 
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sideshow freak stitched together out of a duck’s beak, an otter’s body 
and a beaver’s tail! 

The ‘creative industries’ argument follows that of free-market 
capitalism itself. The ‘logic’ goes something like this: ‘the free market 
is like nature. It has its own self-organising, self-balancing system of 
organisation, which automatically identifies whether an idea, a group 
or a product is, or can be, successful. If it makes money, the unseen 
hand of the market, like that of God Himself, is clearly at work. If it 
fails commercially, then the marketplace, infallible in its mysterious 
ways, has deemed it unsuited to the evolutionary survival-of-the-fittest 
jungle of capital. If you can’t stand the heat, get out of the kitchen.’ 
On the level of sustainable corporate globalisation, greed is good. 
Greed works. Except that the unseen outcomes of this doctrine, as 
Chomsky has argued in talks he has given about the nature of 
globalisation, result in so corrupted a globalised marketplace that any 
notion of a level playing field is immediately undermined. 

Chomsky presents the example of the World Bank denying third- 
world coffee growers the right to have a stake in the profits of their 
own crops. Instead, the same grower is forced by the World Bank and 
massive multinational coffee interests (as happens in Colombia) to 
choose between a crop with greater returns but massively higher risks 
— cocaine — or to pack up and move to the Colombian cities, which 
groan with overcrowding, which in turn drives his labour price well 
below the poverty line. Thus, institutions like the World Bank and 
the IMF protect the handful of powerful multinationals who in turn 
control coffee prices at the expense of the marginal few who actually 
grow and harvest the crops. 

This trend has most recently shown itself in Queensland with the 
Australian sugar industry. Rather than undermine Florida’s sugar 
production, Queenslanders have been told by the architects of 
the free trade agreement between the US and Australia and their 
apologists in government to convert to making ethanol or ‘get out’ 
altogether, taking with them a paltry token federal subsidy. 

The way this logic affects media production is that, unless you can 
enable the big players to have an unfettered monopoly, you’d better 
consider yourself irrelevant on the supposedly ‘level’ playing field of 
global money exchange. The only option in the case of filmmakers is 
to make something other than what you are used to making. Rather 
than apply for funds to make original films for local consumption, 
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for example, you need to make adverts or PR for some ad agency, or 
work on a mini-series or feature film (usually B -grade fare like sequels 
of sequels) on the Gold Coast for the US market (as many of my 
students do, or think that is all that it is possible for them to do). The 
alternative is to turn your back on the whole thing and do it yourself, 
and forget all about both government filters to funding, and overly 
controlled commercial media production. 

How do governments and corporations ensure that creative work 
fits within prescribed neo-liberal frameworks? If you want to run an 
organisation or make a film or start a grass roots organisation with 
government funds where that government is influenced by free- 
market values (as the Hawke Labor government was in the 1980s and 
every government in Australia has been since), then that organisation 
had better demonstrate how it can survive outside of the artificial 
‘helping hand’ of government. 

As Tony Blair argues, communism has clearly shown that it does 
not work (as if communism has shown itself in operation anywhere 
at any time), and capitalism’s excesses are also too extreme to be left 
unfettered. His ‘third way’ is a kind of corporate/government hybrid 
whose natural extension is the economy led by free-market principles, 
guided and moulded by government with the commercial sector 
in mind. 

The shock troops of the creative industries cult are the digital 
‘creative class’, as Richard Florida has dubbed them. This well- 
dressed, physically fit, healthy, gadget-hungry upwardly-mobile urban 
professional class will captain tomorrow’s advertising and public 
relations-led new economy. They are free to adapt wireless devices, 
mobile phones, wearable computers, the web, and every other tech- 
nology of communication, which they should rightly consider theirs 
to manage. They will own, and govern, and ultimately influence the 
consumption trends of these devices and tools. Never mind that 
the politics of bandwidth already redlines regions according to the 
pre-existing economic boundaries of even the biggest and most wired 
cities. Which is why Harlem in New York, though only a few miles 
away, has only a fraction of the bandwidth spewing in and out of the 
Wall Street and Madison Avenue areas. Or that the natural outcome 
of this TCP/IP-led boom in urban development has the effect of 
undermining the genuinely creative people in those regions who 
choose to develop their ideas and communities rather than their 
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bank balances, real estate and stock portfolios. 

As they appear in the ads promoting them, the creative industries 
and ne^v economy managers look as though they have popped out of 
the pages of Esquire, Ms, GQ and WIRED, and you can measure their 
interest in, and desire to join, bohemian countercultures by the adver- 
tising copy in such magazines aimed at them, which promote such 
cutting-edge creative items as luxury cars, expensive liquor, cigars, 
designer label clothing and top-dollar consumer micro-electronics. 

These are the new evangelists of the new economy, and these 
people believe every word of the soothsayers in industry and govern- 
ment. The marketplace is the only real testing ground to measure an 
idea’s worth. If it cannot be capitalised upon, you’d better cast it into 
the same trash bin reserved for such quaint out-of-date ideas as the 
liberal humanities, media studies and the very notion of education 
and ideas for their own sake. 

According to the acclaimed author of E-topia, and City of Bits, 
Professor William J. Mitchell, miniaturisation and ubiquity define the 
ways in which the next generation of media communications will 
unfold. Computers in cars, computers in clothes, computers tracking 
our movements, computers in everything from the doors of the fridges 
to the toys our children play with. According to the logic of the ‘things 
that think’ researchers at the MIT Media Lab in Boston, the 
technology of wirelessly networked media will seamlessly interweave 
itself into the very workings of the city in all its forms. 

I met Steve Mann at the MIT Media Lab in 1995. At the time he 
was doing research into personal imaging using a computer worn on 
the body all day and every day. His computer was in a satchel worn 
on his body, and powered with rechargeable batteries. A keyboard held 
in one hand was used for inputting UNIX commands into custom- 
made software for recording video, text, email and so on. On his head 
he wore an elaborate ‘head-mounted display’ which let him see 
and hear the results of his 24/7 computer activity. He was a walking 
cyborg. 

Years later it emerged that at the time he was having trouble with 
fellow MIT students and staff because he was literally filming 
everything he saw and this video vision was being uploaded to the 
world wide web in real time. This was all part of his research, and 
despite the heat from less open-minded and more proprietorial fellow 
MIT Media Lab colleagues, his work has since won him the well- 
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deserved status of being the world’s first cyborg and the inventor of 
the wearable computer. He is now world famous. We chatted at length 
in 1995 about his rig, and it emerged with time that he was an 
extremely progressively-minded Canadian and had a particular bee 
in his bonnet about in-store surveillance. 

Steve and his colleagues would routinely go to a shop, or a shopping 
mall, use a flash snapshot camera to photograph the in-store video 
cameras in smoked domes on the ceiling, which would inevitably 
bring out the security staff to confront them. When the inevitable 
question, ‘why are you photographing our in-store cameras?’ was 
asked, Steve Mann, his live web camera running the whole time would 
ask back: ‘why are you photographing me without my permission?’ 
These often very lively confrontations then were edited into a short 
film, damningly critical of the one-way nature of commercial surveil- 
lance, called Shooting Back. 

Steve Mann today is a full professor at Toronto University, where 
he heads a team who he encourages to come up with highly innovative 
ways to make use of wearable computers. This is high-tech DIY culture 
jamming. From day one Mann has encouraged all to build wearable 
computers using whatever bits and pieces they can come across. He 
also champions the use of wireless connectivity in major cities, often 
setting up wireless data transmission antennae covertly on rooftops. 

Some of his students form a group of micro-mobile TV stations. 
They record such things as excessive police force at anti-poverty 
demonstrations and then instantly upload their video, still images and 
text to global websites within seconds of capturing it. As Steve Mann 
himself says, of the wearable computer fitted to become a kind of 
personal architecture for one person, that in public privacy terms it 
is the ‘Colt 45, the Great Equaliser’. In a documentary made for 
Canadian TV he discusses with author William Gibson the wearable 
computer and the camcorder as systems to counter retail surveillance. 

Gibson remarks that if everyone had a wearable computer with a 
camera mounted, then there would be no need to have security 
cameras fitted in stores. Everyone would film everyone else, and 
centralising them, as nodes of power like shops do, would be obsolete. 

A few years later, on a scholarship to study at the Media Lab in 
1998, 1 saw students demonstrating electronically retrofitted micro- 
wave ovens, which now had barcode scanners on them which would 
warn owners not to cook items like soap powder, or provide cooking 
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advice on other products based on information contained in the 
barcode on the packaging. 

Effortlessly overlapping with the rise in the burgeoning communi- 
cations infrastructures of broadband, of anti-terrorist surveillance, 
and as mainstream-as-it-comes commercial media production, the 
Yuppie ‘creative class’ shock troops naturally supplanted the myriad 
hippies, punks and low-rent types who were welcome while they gave 
an area like Brisbane’s West End, San Francisco’s Mission District, 
Melbourne’s Fitzroy, London’s Spitalfields and Sydney’s Glebe a bit 
of ‘colour and movement.’ Now they had to move on, however. They 
were told ‘this is the nineties’, ‘this is a creative city’ — and like cats 
put out of the house lest they soil the expensive carpet, were one by 
one evicted or priced out. 

Many (but by no means all) of this ‘creative class’ are the archetypal 
professionals in their live/work spaces and the occupants of two-car 
garage houses in the recently renovated suburbs of the inner-city. They 
largely serve the interests of the power elites such as top politicians, 
bankers and millionaires who occupy the glittering towers in the big 
end of town. It is this managerial class for whom the global economic 
juggernaut flows most freely and in whose interests it is allowed to 
do so. And it is in the name of this managerial class that people like 
me and my media-activist friends are being made to feel alienated 
and against whom we feel most compelled to level our skills and 
abilities as critics and media makers. 

Michael Moore is the most visible and most successful of a growing 
group of well-informed, politically motivated media activists, journal- 
ists, filmmakers and artists who are seeking to provide alternative 
models of what democracy might look like. Something other than the 
ideology-fuelled terror of Bin Laden and his men on one side, and 
Bush, Blair, Howard and their mates on the other side of the 
metaphorical corrupt-oil-profit coin. 

Yuppies are nothing if not ‘one-way’ in their movements. They have 
to keep moving to stay alive and their preferred direction is always 
up. There is never enough ‘stuff. Toasters, leather couches, imported 
rugs, the latest computers. The very latest of everything. 

Watching Yuppies is like watching a strange hybrid beast geneti- 
cally engineered from a range of self-similar host organisms. These 
are creatures who have mastered the art of ‘putting the silence’ on 
their opponents perfectly. When they spot someone beneath their 
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class, their response is quietly dismissive, as if someone had farted in 
their private gold-trimmed elevator. 

What is ‘The Silence’? It is a kind of active, wilful and deliberate 
refusal by others to listen to you or to even acknowledge your social 
existence. I remember taking my partner’s photograph at a medieval 
stone market hall structure. Chipping Campden, in the Cotswolds in 
1989. She was standing under the impressive arched wall and I was 
standing nearby lining up the shot with my camera. I was dressed in 
regular clothes of the sort I’d been wearing during my backpacking 
trip across Europe that year. A group of expensively dressed busines- 
smen pulled up in a black luxury car and parked next to where I was 
taking the photo. As they parked their car they nudged the back of 
my leg with the bumper bar of the Mercedes. 

It was enough of a collision to hurt quite a bit and I yelled out in 
pain, then turned fast to let the driver know in no uncertain terms 
what I though of him. I was livid. In Australia if someone accidentally 
drives into you, you are within your rights to give him or her a proper 
serve, or at least let them know you think being more careful is in 
order. But this was England. Moreover, this region is one of those parts 
of England which, preserved in aspic for half a millennium, has lost 
little of its obsolete feudal social code. 

The men got out of the car one by one and the driver of the car 
walked calmly across the road, into a pub, ignoring me as I con- 
tinuously yelled abuse at him along the lines of ‘you stupid fucking 
idiot — you just ran into me’. It was his silence and his air of total 
dismissive contempt that upset me more than the fact that he’d hit 
me. It was almost as though he had hit me deliberately and was getting 
off on how pissed off I was. This is the kind of behaviour of the elites 
in Europe which led to total bloody revolutions, and England has 
nearly had its revolution on and off for centuries. Maybe he was a 
gangster. Maybe he was a member of MIS. More likely he was just a 
snobby upscale bastard who treats anyone not dressed like him like 
dogshit. Either way, I was instantly thankful for not having to have 
internalised the British society due to having lived in California and 
Australia most of my life. Had I lived in the UK most of my life, I might 
have tugged my forelock and kept my mouth shut at the merest 
glimpse of his shoes or designer outfit. 

You get the silence in Australia as well, but here its effects lack 
the intensity of Europe’s ancient classism. It tends to be in the quietly 
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judgemental and anglophile elitist aloofness of the moneyed ‘leafy 
suburb’ set. These are the Land Rover and imported-European- car- 
driving top professionals who captain the economy and government. 
They send their kids to private single -sex grammar schools. They sport 
affected pseudo-British accents, and ape the conventions of the upper 
middle -class English establishment. You might find yourself having 
to deal with this group at a quasi-public event like a book launch, or 
a gallery opening, or some other officialised finger-food and drinks 
function (Tm always way more interested in the food and drink than 
the work being launched, without exception). You will be asked a 
question, or in some other way have a bemused affected comment 
thrown your way, and when you are in the process of answering, they 
will walk away, or look at their watch, or change the subject and inter- 
ject half way through, as if the whole point of talking to you is to have 
you be ignored. This is ‘the silence’. You get it at parties. You get it in 
the workplace. You get it in public situations of all sorts. It is the social 
equivalent of high fences, security gates and electronic central locking. 

And it is the behaviour that the more ‘civilised’ in our culture 
embrace. I see it as a kind of dysfunction, something to be pitied, like 
the inability of the disabled to walk, maybe, or to hold a fork. These 
people are disabled, socially. They are democratically impaired, as it 
were, and need support, counselling, and services to make them think 
more openly about who to include in their world-view. How alienated 
they must be to cocoon themselves behind so many layers of feigned 
indifference. They often find out too late the real costs such ‘discern- 
ing’ manners inflict. The more open society gets and the more people 
like myself who, despite a lack of professional guile, family connec- 
tions and conventional power, get to occupy the social, political and 
cultural airwaves, the less powerful these snobs get with every day. 

The currency they are paying with is worth less and less. Their 
social cheques are bouncing. Not surprisingly it is from many within 
the upper middle-class that the pro-democracy movement often finds 
its most ardent and cashed-up supporters. I’ve found that those with 
a vested interest in seeing society become more open, more inclusive 
are often those exiles from the class which retains its imagined 
superior position by literally silencing those it does not like. 

Author William Gibson is a master at depicting on the written page 
such people. His character of Doretea in Pattern Recognition is a lovely 
example. At the risk of name dropping, I have the great honour to 
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have had a chapter in this book named after one of my films 
(Puppenkopf). In this particular chapter Doretea, a ball-busting fascist- 
like PR consultant, confronts the main character and threatens to 
have her become a corporate mouthpiece — a ‘puppet’s head’ or 
‘puppenkopf. 

The Yuppies, literally Young Upwardly Mobile Professionals, are 
managers, and like princes, have entire regions built for them which 
resemble one another in every major city. Minimal interiors, fitted 
with halogen lights, polished wooden floorboards, stainless steel 
fittings and a semi ‘industrial’ feel, and furniture from the countless 
stores selling pared-back ‘clean’ surfaces. These are the ‘machines for 
living in’ which the modernist architect Le Corbusier once dreamed 
of: serene, understated, problem-free spaces noted for their absolute 
cleanliness, where mess of any type is banished under the brooms and 
vacuum cleaners of $7-an-hour hired cleaners, more often than not 
from Eastern Europe. Here again are the people who populate 
Ehrenreich’s book. Nickel and Dimed. 

‘Beneath’ the decision-making manager class there are those less 
in direct control of the conditions in which they work. These are the 
clerks, shop assistants, fast- food workers and cleaners of the Western 
economies. Eor this latter group, social and economic mobility are, 
more often than not, distant dreams. The minimum wage remains, 
inexplicably, at around US$7 per hour, while the cost of living 
demands at least twice that. 

As the Western developed world continues to play host to ever- 
increasing disparities between rich and poor, participation in the 
economies of these countries appears increasingly dependent upon 
which side of the divide you identify with. If you are near the poverty 
line, or have known what it is to have to count every penny, there is 
some chance that you, and others like you, might start to resent the 
authority of those who assign social worth through money and goods. 


The myth of the level playing field 

The biggest myth of conservative culture is that the poor are somehow 
in a position to alter their condition. If only with some kind of extra 
effort or source of untapped energy they could overcome their cir- 
cumstances and enter the domain of the truly self-sufficient, all would 
be well. This myth is born from a refusal to acknowledge the 
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legitimacy of society itself as the basis for human interaction rather 
than individual-against-individual competition. The idea of society 
is based on the principle that different groups constitute the body 
politic, and that it is in the interest of the broader culture as a whole 
for the wealthy to assist the poor, provide health care, education and 
basic services such as housing, fuel, food and shelter to those that need 
it. In short, society is about caring for the other guy. It is this basic 
idea of ‘helping the other guy’ which conservatives seek to render 
obsolete, out of touch, fanciful, wdshful thinking and generally wrong. 

We are all supposed to be equally able to make or break ourselves 
in the open market, where the rules that govern ‘who gets what’ are 
like nature itself, supposedly self-regulating and self-organising. The 
fact that the global disparities between rich and poor are totally 
artificial and deliberately kept that way is a dirty secret masked behind 
the glossy and seductive surfaces of mainstream popular culture and 
entertainment. 

Many of the culture jammers I have met over the years are no 
strangers to low-income work. Many integrate artistic activity with a 
range of jobs. Some have cleaned houses, others have cooked or 
washed dishes in restaurants, some even have worked as phone-sex 
workers. The jamming impulse only intensifies against the backdrop 
of these so-called ‘occupations’. 

Despite the fact that culture jamming attracts a lot of artists, and 
is at its heart an essentially creative act, it is not as some people believe 
simply an artistic ‘style’ like cubism, op art or psychedelia. Rather, it 
amounts to a politically-based and philosophical position. It is more 
a set of strategies, tactics and collective practices aimed at laying bare 
the true power relations behind officially-sanctioned messages. It is 
about using the mainstream media to comment on mainstream 
media, using commodities to comment on commodification and, 
moreover, making that process a central part of one’s life and art. It is 
a very public challenge to the centrality of corporate power by 
symbolically sabotaging the means by which that power presents itself 
as being the only social possibility. 

The commercial sector in Western economies does much to 
encourage a climate in which to own, to consume and to spend are 
the primary indices of a person’s social worth. Advertising as an overall 
system of social education and conditioning creates a climate in which 
not to own a car, be well-adjusted and comfortably-off means that one 
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has failed: failed oneself, one’s family and one’s society. In a world 
dominated by official messages, images and sounds stemming from 
the interests of the corporate sector, it should come as no surprise 
that people evaluate their own condition by looking at reflections of 
the dominant culture in the screens and surfaces of contemporary 
life, and then rebel against it. 

Culture jamming is to be found happening in the interstitial spaces 
of cities, festivals and movements. There is often within jamming an 
intention to live a life consistent with the principles and ideas 
inherent in the artwork. Jammers recycle media, images, and things. 
They need to be able to record and convert media images. They are 
often working out of alternative kinds of reused space: old cinemas, 
warehouses, under the house, above shops. The practice of culture 
jamming, due to its need to sample culture, thrives often, but not 
necessarily, in collective situations where the climate is friendly to 
‘anti- copyright’ and ‘fair use’ sensibilities. 

CSire, 1 am from the other country. We are bored in the city, there 
is no longer any Temple of the Sun . . . And you, forgotten . . . with- 
out music and without geography, no longer setting out for the 
hacienda where the roots think of the child and where the wine is 
finished off with fables from an old almanac. Now that's finished. 

You'll never see the hacienda. It doesn't exist. The hacienda must 
be built. 


Situationist IVAN CHTCHEGLOV 

Formulary for a 
New Urbanism, 1953 
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The nineteen nineties: 
the decade that changed it all 


During the period of the 1990s massive changes occurred within the 
global economy. The rapid take-up of electronic methods of data 
exchange had the effect of hitting the ‘fast forward’ button on the 
global economy. Suddenly money could flow at the speed of light 
around the world, irrespective of the interests or laws of governments. 
This had the subsequent effect of elevating corporations to the status 
of global decision-makers above and beyond all but the most powerful 
democracies in the world. Corporate power has, to all intents and 
purposes, surpassed the power of governments, or if it has not yet 
done so, it will soon. 

The ‘Creative Nation’ announcement by Australia’s Prime Minister 
Paul Keating in 1994 was aimed at helping to boost Australia’s global 
role in what was then the emerging digital media bonanza being 
experienced in the US and Europe. The aim of the ‘creative nation’ 
policy was to set up institutions and a system of grants to encourage 
a creative approach to new media. The result was that most official 
arts and media funding bodies were given the brief to include 
multimedia and network technologies as a key element of their modus 
operandi. The mantra of the time was ‘content is king’. The idea was 
that you have to create the content if you want to demonstrate viability 
in the new media industries. 
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Unfortunately, few within the already existing mediaand arts funding 
departments and organisations understood very much about new media 
and ended up in many cases favouring creative projects which best 
adhered to already existing paradigms of media production (e.g. so 
called ‘interactive movies’ and ‘edutainment’ and the like, rather than 
proper hardcore videogames or unusual cutting-edge fine artworks). 

Outfits called CMC were set up in the mid-1990s. The acronym 
stood for Co-operative Multimedia Centre and were supposed to build 
bridges between academe, education and training organisations and 
industry. They were solidly infused with economic rationalist 
thinking, however, and when I returned from a 1998 visit to the MIT 
Media Lab on a scholarship from a CMC called eMerge, at my public 
presentation a key member of the organisation dismissed what I 
considered to be the most interesting research I’d seen: wearable 
computers and embedded computers in ordinary objects which let 
these objects communicate wirelessly over networks. These fields 
are today cornerstones of cutting edge digital media research and 
innovation. 

Self-appointed lobby groups like AMIA (Australian Multimedia 
Industry Association) managed to score the lion’s share of cyber- 
dollars as they were clearly the most, er . . . ‘focused’ and business- 
minded, leaving us poor content provider artist-types out in the cold. 
As usual the business sector had hijacked the agenda, with the govern- 
ment officials helping them along all the way. To be fair, I did manage 
to get by quite well; as a ‘new media consultant’, I wrote a manifesto 
on what I thought should be done with tax money in the last issue of 
the progressive Australian Film Commission film and media news and 
opinion quarterly, FILMNEWS. The piece was called ‘Morphing the 
Oz Indie Film Scene Paradigm, or Why We Need the Digital Media 
Commission. 

The rapid rise in the availability and use of personal computers 
during the 1990s has given us a world in which cheap, recycled com- 
puters are available. Anyone can now afford an Internet-capable 
computer able to write and surf and publish on the Internet. The vast 
distributed database (as Lev Manovich calls it) that is the Internet 
has meant that voices that were once obscure share the same channels 
as the major publishing and media giants. Culture jammers have 
thrived in this new digital media climate simultaneously with the rise 
of their targets. 
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San Francisco, bohemia, and the origin of the 
personal computer and how all that ties into culture 
jamming 

To walk the streets of San Francisco is to be steeped in the mythologies 
of many bohemias which have in their own way resulted in the global 
uptake in computers. The first personal computers were the offspring 
of three decades of blank cheque funding by the military industrial 
complex against the twin backdrops of the Cold War and the space 
race. Enthusiasts, hobbyists, ‘hackers’, hippies and other bohemians 
were the ones to first pioneer the very idea of the personal computer. 

San Francisco had seen the rise of the Beatniks in the 1950s, writers 
like Jack Kerouac, Alan Ginsberg and William Burroughs made the 
North Beach area of the city their domain well into the mid-1960s, 
when a nearby region, the Haight-Ashbury area, became the Mecca 
for the ‘hippy’ movement. The latter stimulated and grew alongside 
a combination of the free speech movement at the University of 
California, Berkeley, the growing anti-Vietnam war movement, the 
anti-racism movement and a general wave of reformism which 
reflected the values of a youth majority in the western world, post 
World War II. 

The Beats, hippies, and even the punk rock movement of the late 
1970s each shared basic principles of libertarian open expression. The 
notion that society was a shared concept, open to all and able to be 
changed by the will of ordinary people, was the guiding principle 
behind the counterculture’s overall modus operand!. Hippies looked 
to a future free of work, free of war and free of class divisions. It is 
in this context that the importance of the easy-to-use computer, and 
by extension the easy-to-use community network, needs to be under- 
stood. 

Libertarian values, which view society as an open ‘commons’ rather 
than a sphere of privatised financial exchange, were the moral and 
creative fuel which drove the original impetus to empower the 
population with computers and software which were, above all, easy 
to use, non-elitist, playful as well as utilitarian. 

In the early 1980s, the Apple Macintosh in particular took off from 
1984 as the first easy- for- ordinary-people-to-use computer. Apple had 
made successful home computers prior to the Mac, but these, like 
the IBM machines, which were released at about the same time, relied 
upon ‘command-line -interface’ keyboard input for operation. The 
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desire to see people use computers was genuine from the point of view 
of Apple makers, and in this regard the egalitarian principle behind 
the idea of the Apple Macintosh was directly linked to the egalitarian 
aims of the 1960s and 1970s counterculture. 

When Steve Jobs first saw what he, Steve Wozniak and the Apple 
design team would later adapt into the Apple Mac user interface, it 
was in Palo Alto, twenty minutes’ drive south of San Francisco. The 
Macintosh’s famous icon-based graphical user interface had been 
inspired by research undertaken at Palo Alto’s XEROX PARC labs. The 
lab had pioneered the use of the graphical-user-interface for an office 
computer system called Alto’ to enable ordinary people to manipulate 
information shown in the graphic metaphorical form of ‘icons’ and 
‘folders’ and ‘trashcans’ instead of typing countless command lines. 

Based also partly on the ideas of Jean Piaget, whose research had 
identified visual cues as being crucial to the development of learning 
in children, the Apple Mac interface, borrowing very heavily on that 
of the XEROX ‘Alto’, was literally so easy that a child could use it. Today 
the graphical user interface is well known by all who use a modern 
computer, but in the early 1980s, the idea was still considered 
extremely radical and offbeat. 

The Apple Macintosh computer was utopian in its aims and objec- 
tives. It offered people a simple way to use computers, such that these 
new machines might genuinely improve the quality of life of those 
users. This particularly came into focus when Macintosh computers 
were set up to empower disabled people who could for the first time 
use the machine to augment the intellectual process, even if the 
physical body ordinarily would prevent this. 

When I first saw the SENET system in use in cafes in 1992, rising 
land and property values in the traditionally poorer Mission District 
were gradually forcing out lower rent artists and locals. SENET 
connected cafe patrons around San Francisco by providing simple- 
to-use networked coin-operated kiosks. These enabled coffee-sipping, 
bagel-munching cafe users to communicate between cafes about what 
was important to them. Like where inexpensive housing, food and 
other vital resources could be obtained, easily and quickly. There were 
also simple chat areas, enabling users to flirt, to swap ideas and stories. 
You put a quarter in, and then logged on to the simple terminals 
(keyboard only, no mouse, and protected from spilled coffee by a 
transparent rubber cover). The kiosks housed very basic computers 
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connected to the SFNET bulletin board system through 14,400 baud 
modem connections. The SFNET system symbolised well what 
computers had always been about for the street population in San 
Francisco: a social lubricant, a point of convergence for the city’s cafe 
scene and, most importantly, a low cost means to get online and make 
connections with others like yourself. It was about the community, 
about people and about providing a useful, meaningful service 
cheaply, easily and in a way that was fun, funky and very public. 

Between 1995 and 1998, digital professionals, having arrived 
originally to build and populate the ‘dot com start-up’ companies, were 
starting to have a visible effect on the culture of the street in the 
Mission. The success of the web and of computer networking culture 
in general had started to have direct, real-world effects on the 
mainstream life in the city of San Francisco as well as every other 
major city. 

No longer was the Internet the sole domain of the academics and 
government employees and computer geeks, whose combined values 
had in many ways led to the initial hippy-championed development 
of personal computers. Its game had become straight. It had become 
mainstream and it had become very, very big business indeed. In a 
period of gold-rush style speculation and investment, venture capital- 
ists were forking over hundreds of millions of dollars to sponsor 
almost any business idea as long as it had ‘dot com’ on the end of it. 
There were pet food selling services, youth magazine web services, 
every imaginable cyber company which, more often than not, had 
precious little to them except a business plan and an enthusiastic 
young team of WIRED magazine -toting entrepreneurs. 

Free-thinking artists, politicos and bohemians, whose open- 
minded values twenty years prior had informed the entire 
development of the PC for general purpose everyday life, were by the 
mid-1990s being forced out of their own city neighbourhoods. This 
was being done by those whose primary motivation was not societal 
advancement or anything like it, but simple profit and moneymaking. 
The dot com invasion was itself the global capital-led response to the 
success of the personal computer and the widespread use of the World 
Wide Web-led Internet. The web had popularised the Internet 
because, until the arrival of the web browser, using the Internet 
required people to understand often cryptic and non-user-friendly 
UNIX commands. With the web, all you needed to know how to do 
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was point a mouse cursor, and click on either hypertext links or 
pictures. This entire scenario only two decades prior would have been 
considered an improbable ‘pipe dream’ outside of the small circle of 
hacker ‘geeks’ that had largely made the whole business possible. 

Out of the do-it-yourself ethos of the culture jammer movement 
and the hacker/experimentalist culture of personal computing, the 
techno and hip-hop underground had fused to alter the landscape of 
contemporary America, Europe and Australia. This frenzied climate 
of speculation and investment, the dot com years, would reach a pin- 
nacle in 1998, then crash spectacularly in 2000, to the great relief of 
all those adversely affected by it such as the artists and media makers 
of San Francisco. 

Artists and low-income residents of the Mission District in San 
Francisco cheered the ‘dot bomb’ of the late 1990s louder than anyone 
else. Gradually being pushed out of their own community by the 
software engineers, project managers and CEOs of the Internet boom 
(many of whom were from as far afield as the mid-west), the Mission 
artists felt morally vindicated by the crash of 1998 and 1999. The 
appalling rise in overpriced ‘live-work’ units built at speed by greedy 
speculators to accommodate the dot-commers was raising rents to 
astronomical levels and making almost totally non-viable the less- 
than-official types of living spaces around the Mission and South- 
of-the-Market areas. These had been the traditional homes of the 
left-wing, progressive and anti-corporate art community since the 
early 1980s and before. The scourge had resonance with earlier 
displacements such as the African-American community from South- 
of-the-Market under various city renewal and ‘improvement’ schemes. 

Td seen the process happen between my first visit in 1992, and (at 
the time of writing) my most recent visit to San Francisco in January 
2001. The largely culturally clueless (compared with the area to which 
they had moved) Yuppies who invaded the Mission in the late-1990s 
were truly unwelcome. They drove (and continue to drive) hideous, 
gas-guzzling SUVs, wore horrible off-the-rack designer clothes, drank 
in upscale neon-lit ‘chi-chi fru-fru’ places and were almost exclusively 
white. To this day, they frequent ludicrous establishments like The 
Oxygen Bar where paying customers sit and inhale pure oxygen 
surrounded by others like themselves. Presumably this echoes their 
desire to purge their systems of every other non-bottled ‘pure’ element 
in their surroundings. 
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To this day in San Francisco and every other city this social group 

remain totally oblivious of the 
level to which they are 
bitterly resented by long-term 
locals, and believe every word 
of Kevin Keating whose 
‘Mission Yuppie Eradication 
Project’ (a comprehensive 
and Mission-wide poster 
campaign) encouraged locals 
(in both Spanish and English) 
to create havoc by doing 
things like scratching the 
gleaming paint on luxury cars 
and targeting lists of certain 
Yuppie restaurants in a poster 
campaign called ‘Soon to be 
Picturesque Ruins’. 


When Keating 
was eventually arrested it was 
because he was seen to be 
inciting an overall climate of 
threat. The posters can be 
viewed here: http://www. 
infoshop.org/myep/cw_ 
posters.html 

The shadowy group 
‘Seismic Solution’ targeted 
real estate values by installing 
giant official-looking ‘Earth- 
quake Zone’ signs around key developments points in the Mission 
District. The sign’s ‘authenticity’ was helped by the fact that the entire 
city is well-known as lying along a seismic fault, and earthquakes of 
every intensity are a regular occurrence. By enlisting a geological 
feature of the earth itself, this culture jam was able to trade on the 
worst fears of those it wanted to target. Seismic Solution’s posters were 
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TAKE ACTION NOW! 

Kevin Keating's provocative posters challenging 
locals to take direct action against the new 
arrivals won him a police charge for 'inciting 
terror' in the neighbourhood long before 9/11 
and the subsequent Patriot Act, His things were 
seized by police, and the media, attracted by the 
ballyhoo, invited Keating to make appearances 
on television chat shows about his attempts to 
cultivate a 'climate of fear'. Today he has a legal 
team helping him with his efforts. (Courtesy of 
Kevin Keating.) 
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a kind of disinformation aimed at undermining the confidence in the 
sales campaigns of property developers, who were pitching the region 
to both eager builders and cashed-up new arrivals alike. 

But gentrification isn't just obnoxious yuppies bouncing from 
cocktail lounges to sushi bars around Valencia and 16th Streets. 

It also involves the systematic removal of working-class people 
from their homes. 


KEVIN KEATING 


The arrival of the dot-commers should have come as no surprise 
to anyone, however. The gradual trend in the uptake in computers 
and the Internet had been increasing steadily since the early 1980s. 
In any given Western city during this period of growth’, every office, 
school, and workplace sported desktop computers by 1994. The 
Internet was gradually making its way into everyday life as well. When 
the World Wide Web really took off in 1995, the explosion in computer 
sales followed suit. Microsoft was so big in scale and its market so 
consolidated that it shaped the nature of computing for most of 
society. Suddenly the billboards on the side of the road started 
including web addresses and email addresses and all around was the 
official Washington rhetoric about an emergent ‘information super- 
highway’. Cities of the Western world were fusing with the parallel 
world of the Internet and together forming new types of urbanism. 
The ‘new economy’ had arrived. 

West Coast bohemian culture, of the sort which gave us the video - 
game, the personal computer and most of the software which ran 
them, was not the same thing that the mainstream computer culture 
eventually became. The countercultures of the 1960s and 1970s 
wanted nothing to do with the realm of work, productivity and the 
office. Hippies and, later, punks wanted nothing to do with the cor- 
poration or its guiding ideology. Steve Jobs, like the developer of the 
first commercially successful videogame, Nolan Bushnell, was once- 
upon-a-time a willing hybrid of hippy and businessman, promoting 
the emergent late-1970s computer industry workplace as the hip job 
equivalent to ‘the scene’. 

The straight business world’s eventual rapid co-opting of com- 
puting and cyber-experimentation was a far cry from the Jobs and 
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Bushnell style of hippy entrepreneurialism that had played a large role 
in getting the computer industry going around 1978. By the late 1980s 
the party was very definitely over and the suits were very much 
running the show. To its credit the open-source software movement, 
in its vigorous defence of freely available operating system software 
and applications, continues to uphold this original mid-1970s 
tradition of computers being for anyone. Their model is one in which 
the users themselves are the same as the developers. The Internet con- 
nects every user, and when software needs fixing or modifying, the 
user group does it itself. Free software advocates rightly see computers 
as needing to be as free of commercial constraints as possible. Richard 
Stallman, guru of open source, has remained adamant in his belief 
that software should be controlled by nobody, charged for by nobody, 
and used by anyone who wants to use it. In hippy hacker counter- 
culture credibility terms, he has the ‘right stuff. 


We'll swallow your soul!: the rise of the corporations 
post-90s 

In the wake of the rise of the multi-national corporations have come 
attempts at the wholesale corporatisation of the popular imagination. 
Media and entertainment, organised and presented by big business 
in its own image, have become the central site where battles for power 
are staged. Wars, coups, hideous and horrifying spectacles of mass 
destruction such as that happening in the Middle East, as well as the 
2001 September 11 attacks in New York and Washington (and 
atrocities happening daily all over the world), unfold within the 
defining frame of the TV screen, the computer monitor and (via the 
lurid myths of their player- controlled scenarios) the computer game 
consoles at the same time. 

Convergence defines the collapse of previously separate spheres 
of influence into each other. Phone companies today make cameras. 
One-time record labels now run airlines and train services. Movies 
and games and websites all mushroom out of each other, backed 
by the big players: Sony, Disney, Time/Warner, MSNBC, News 
Corporation. The military and the media are one and the same during 
major conflicts. Divergent views in combat zones are likely to be met 
with artillery and missiles in wars which big business is underwriting, 
such as the 2003 ‘shock and awe’ campaign against a hugely out- 
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gunned Baghdad. The A1 Jazeera journalists who perished at the hands 
of US firepower were made aware too late that unless you side with 
the powerful, you very much take your life into your own hands. 

Today the media is both the site where power takes place as well 
as the site where the emblems of power are put on display. And it is 
in the field of media and entertainment where the biggest critics of 
the global system are also working. On the Internet, in ad-hoc groups 
and media channels like Indymedia, through interconnected channels 
worldwide, the anti-globalisation movement mirrors the conservative 
culture it opposes using many of the same tools, including the net, 
and the cast-offs from war, business culture and mass media. 

Despite economic booms, the poor in societies otherwise marked 
by vast wealth like the United States, Europe and Australia have never 
been poorer. Where wealth does accumulate, it falls within 
predictable channels of privilege. In this climate of economic 
imbalance, challenges to the status quo of the commercial elites find 
expression everywhere. 


Culture jammer ideas, attitudes and styles: 
meanings are up for grabs 

A common metaphor used by the culture jammer to describe how 
her work stands in relation to that of the mainstream is that of the 
martial art ju-jitsu. In this judo-like form of self-defense, the weight 
and inertia of the opponent is used to destabilise them. The jammer 
seeks to take what is on offer from the mainstream and then delivers 
alternative meanings. When a latent meaning is unleashed from the 
jammed media fragment, the weight of the process destabilises the 
footing of the target. The shock of seeing, often for the first time, how 
corporate messages can, for the average person, be re-interpreted can 
open up entirely new ways of seeing the established system. 


Jammed logo t-shirts 

'Levi's' becomes 'Evil?' 

'Seven Eleven' becomes 'Seven Evil Men' 

'Telstra" becomes 'Tripper' (sharing the company's 'T' logo) 

'Just Do It' becomes 'Just Stop It' (referring to that company's recorded use 
of third-world child labour) 
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'Nike' becomes 'Pike' (Australian slang 
meaning to 'slack off') 

'McDonald's' becomes 'Motherfucker' (with 
the golden arches for the 'M') 

'McDonald's' becomes 'McDeath' (with a 
smiling Ronald McDonald holding a bloody 
butcher's knife to a cow's throat) 

'McDonald's' becomes 'Marijuana' 


Billboards 

'Joe Camel' becomes 'Am I Dead Yet?' 

'If this car was a woman it would have its bottom smacked' becomes 'If this 
woman was a car she'd run you down' (British 70s feminist billboard alteration) 

Meanings are up for 
grabs. Meanings are ne- 
gotiable. This, 
as much as any individ- 
ual point made by any 
one jam, is the point 
being made by the 
entire culture jammer 
movement. Anyone has the right to contest the images and words 
around them, and you do not need to be a semiotics professor to do 
it. Indeed, it is a contest for public space; the space of sight and sound. 
‘Psychic self-defense’ is a term used by the band Negativland to 
describe this renegotiation of the social relations which advertisers 
assume when they festoon the city with ugly, repetitive signs, symbols, 
logos and slogans. 

As many a critic asked: is the famous cigarette-selling marketing 
character Joe Camel’s cartoon-face a youth-friendly, corporate 
cartoon-mascot or actually a weirdly anthropomorphised giant penis 
and scrotum? What about when the ubiquitous golden arches ‘M’ of 
McDonald’s is used as the first letter on a t-shirt which reads 
‘Motherfucker’? What happens when the infant’s TV program 
Teletubbies is adopted and embraced by the ecstasy and acid-tripping 
dance party crowd and now watched in a post-rave psychedelic 
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trance? What about when the Nike ‘swoosh’ logo is inverted to form 
the ‘J’ in the detoured slogan Just Stop It! — a reference to the 
sweatshop practices of Nike’s offshore manufacturing plants? 

We are supposed only to receive corporate logos and messages. 
We are supposed to just sit there and absorb every commercial image, 
sound and reality TV bite. We are supposed to buy or die. The 
Spectacle never gets turned off. 
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Preparing the fertile ground for 
culture jamming: the 20th century 


The dawn of Dada 

The Dada movement began in Switzerland in the early 20th century. 
Dada was a nonsense word, chosen by the artists, writers and 
intellectuals who adopted it because of its complete non-meaning. It 
meant ‘Rocking Horse’, ‘father’, ‘shampoo’, and ‘yes’, all at once. By 
having an array of separate meanings and, at the same time, none at 
all, it was a perfect way to sum up how a handful of artists who 
gathered at a club called ‘Cabaret Voltaire’ in Zurich in 1918 felt about 
the war raging only a few hundred miles away in France. As the first 
utterance of an infant, it also neatly encapsulated the spirit of empow- 
ering infantilism, which held itself up against the very patriarchal 
authority of the then relatively new idea of the nation state. Being a 
child or imitating the innocence of childhood through action offers 
a sobering antidote to the excesses of power. 

Rather than oppose the war in conventional ways, the Dadaists 
chose instead to attack the common-sense attitudes of those in whose 
interests the war was being fought. These were the managerial class 
of their day: the bankers, the merchants, politicians, the nationalists 
and myriad conservative propertied representatives of and apologists 
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for the ruling class of Europe. Month by month, tens of thousands of 
men were being slaughtered in the putrid corpse-laden mudfields of 
France and Germany. Robert Hughes laments the untimely loss of an 
entire generation in The Shock of the New. Young men were shot and 
blasted into crater-filled former farmland, mixed with steel and 
churned back into a mix of blood, bone and mud again. The Dadaists 
chose not to join in the war at all. Instead, through nonsense 
performances (the staging of which often led to full-scale riots), and 
through the making of cardboard masks, and public recitals of com- 
plete gibberish, they chose to attack the nationalism, and common 
sense, which underlay the reasoning of those who defended the war. 
They decided to attack the claim to authority that those in power 
claimed for themselves. 

One example of Dada culture jamming’ was to print ‘dada money’. 
In contrast to the money changing hands which fuelled World War I, 
Dadaists offered their own type of currency: the Dada note. 
Redeemable at any time, the Dada currency would have no value, be 
of no use to anyone and, as they gleefully announced in their own 
publication, could be exchanged at any ‘Dada bank’. 

This type of direct attack on the bourgeois culture using the forms 
and conventions of vaudeville, burlesque, irony, wit and simple play- 
fulness has found echoes ever since. It has appeared in the form of 
rock music in the swing of Elvis’s hips, in the madcap LSD -soaked 
strangeness of post-1966 Beatles songs, in the snarling bitter attack 
on the British establishment’s hypocrisy by the Sex Pistols when they 
floated down the Thames in a rented boat playing ‘God Save the 
Queen’ during the Golden Jubilee. 

John Heartfield was Dada’s pioneer of photomontage. Photo- 
montage was the art of cutting up photographs, reorganising them to 
become a direct visual attack on a chosen political target, and the 
printing of leaflets, stickers and magazine covers incorporating these 
images. 

Heartfield’s primary target was the Nazi party in Germany as it 
rose to power in the 1920s and 1930s. He would take propaganda 
photos of Nazi leaders and rework them to show them as murderers, 
corrupt manipulators of the public imagination and, most damning 
of all, in league with big business in keeping the radical left under its 
jackboot. As the Nazis quickly rose to power in Germany, this kind of 
activity would certainly have cost Heartfield his life had he been 
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caught in the act, so he came up with a number of strategies to foil 
his antagonists. Heartfield often employed children to surreptitiously 
paste up stickers on the walls of Berlin to avoid risking death at the 
hands of the Gestapo. Any adult who pasted up Heartfield’s collages 
took their life into their own hands. 

Heartfield’s acerbic images were circulated widely around Europe 
in the 1930s, and he travelled via Czechoslovakia to London where 
in 1939 he staged his aptly named exhibition ‘One Man’s War against 
Hitler’, at the Arcade Gallery in London. I met John Heartfield’s 
grandson in New York at New York University in 1994 where he was 
working on HyperCard projects with the Interactive Telecommuni- 
cations Program. He told me that his grandfather’s technique was very 
involved, as it required the careful preparation of large printing drums 
from which the final printed collage would emerge. Lining up the 
edges of each side of the collage was crucial, and mistakes could be 
made at any point in the process. ‘I would have liked to see what he 
could have done with Adobe PhotoShop’, he told me. 


Post-war anti-boredom squad: the Situationist 
International 

Like the Dadaists who preceded them, the Situationist International 
(SI) were a group of artists, writers and political activists who were 
spread across the breadth of Europe, with concentrations in France, 
Italy and other regions. They saw themselves as the inheritors of the 
Dada spirit of anti-authoritarianism fused with art. Its self-proclaimed 
leader was Guy Ernest Debord. Debord had originally been a member 
of another art and activist movement called the Lettristes. The 
Lettristes embraced the principles of anarchist thinking and expressed 
them through artistic gestures such as staged provocations. These 
included in the 1950s the storming of the Notre Dame cathedral at 
the height of a Roman Catholic mass. One member donned the garb 
of a priest and seized the pulpit, declaring to an amazed assembly of 
high clergy that ‘God is Dead’, as well as other insults. Chased from 
the cathedral by sword-wielding Swiss guards, they narrowly escaped 
with their lives. The event inevitably made the papers and through 
such media pranks the Lettristes were known Paris-wide as post-war 
agents provocateurs. They published magazines and excluded members 
when differences in opinion divided them. Debord’s status within the 
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SI was such that he is today considered its key proponent, moral 
arbiter, and general driving engine. 

Debord had been old enough to have lived in cities like Paris during 
the actual occupation by the Nazis, but too young to have taken part 
actively in the resistance movement. The legendary French Resistance 
was made up of all who could contribute, women, young men, and 
old people. The battles had taken place on roofs, in basements, on 
staircases, and in the catacombs and sewers which in a dense maze 
of complexity, honeycombed far and wide for kilometres in all 
directions beneath the city’s streets. The principle of defending France 
from the influence of invasion was coupled directly with a deeply 
romantic notion of a lost Paris, and a nostalgia for a period in history 
when the individual could claim more of himself than was now 
possible with the rapid commercialisation and Americanisation of 
Western Europe. 


Europe: the cultural meat in the sandwich 

France, like much of Europe, was caught between gargantuan 
competing military and cultural forces. On the one side the 
authoritarian and totally hierarchical monolith of the Soviet Union, 
a grossly over-bureaucratised dinosaur helmed by old men who had 
been young during the 1917 Revolution a generation before, and who 
now sat on top of the dreams and ambitions of the original Bolsheviks 
(drowned in an ocean of blood from countless purges during the Stalin 
years). 

On the other side there were the rampant, wilful, commercialising 
forces of the United States and the rapidly developing economies of 
those within its sphere of influence. Commercial television and radio 
searched for a firm grip on the world’s imagination. Coupled with aid 
to the newly ‘democratic’ Western Europe was a tsunami of white 
goods, cars, magazines, movies, electrical goods, toys, consumer 
electronics, and commercial culture in general. Using the key tools 
of communication and media, the United States was exporting its view 
of itself in every direction, whether people wanted it or not. Many 
did, but a good many did not. 

In the post-World War II years there were the seemingly un- 
winnable and relentless post-colonial battles being fought in the 
colonies of France and America in Central America, North Africa and 
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South-East Asia. The Vietnam War, the Algerian war and CIA-backed 
coups in Latin America worked together to promote a sense that the 
world wanted independence from its former rulers — now. 

The notion of active resistance to occupation as an idea in circu- 
lation was still current in France well after the war. Many, especially 
the young in Europe, were charged with a sense of post-war anti- 
authoritarianism, and many others, whether on the left or the right, 
felt a genuine fear of the new types of war which might unfold with 
the rise of the superpowers. What economic stability the post-war 
years brought Europe was matched by a new sense that life was locked 
to a train track. A life that had scintillated with possibility in the pre- 
war years was being taken over by the constraints of the commodified 
‘real’. Items were on sale, and life and luxury seemed to be throttling 
ahead. The problem was that few people felt they had any control over 
these conditions and the new enemy was not a panzer division from 
Germany, but the boredom of a life whose parameters were defined 
by the workplace, badly-constructed modernist ‘machine-for-living- 
in’ architecture and the conventions of the home, the family and the 
church. Students in Paris in the 1960s were among that society’s 
poorest and most controlled members. As the counterculture world- 
wide gained new momentum, it started to frame its demands. The 
new enemy was boredom; the boredom of everyday life as defined by 
commodity fetishism. 


Turbulent times 

By the mid-1960s, right across the western world, the post-war baby 
boomer generation now entering their late teens and early twenties 
was flooding the West with demands for emancipation from the 
constraints of war-era control, austerity and authoritarianism. The 
command economy, personified in the US by the dry, poker-faced 
paranoia of FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover, was starting to come under 
attack. The top-down corporate model of life was too boring for the 
post-war youth population to tolerate. Having grown up in prosperous 
times, the baby boomers started listing their demands. In America, 
in Europe, and in much of Asia, this new anti-authoritarian youth- 
led revolt started to reformat the hard-drive of the collective Western 
social contract. 

I can remember even as a small child in the UK in the mid-1960s 
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feeling something of the social impact of each Beatles album. When 
‘Revolver’ was played, in homes, in pubs, and in shops and public 
buildings the tracks occupied a central place in the culture’s shared 
fabric. ‘Tomorrow Never Knows’, in particular, with its mesmeric tape 
loops and backward-recorded sound effects, samples and mantra-like 
evocations to ‘turn off your mind, relax and float downstream’, was 
more than just entertainment. 

Songs of this sort were a direct invitation to join a social movement 
whose aim was nothing less than installing a libertarian, anti- 
authoritarian post-industrial paradise of equality, liberty, fraternity 
and love, with a good measure of recreational drugs and sex-as-recrea- 
tion thrown in. Beatles music would fill the collective living-room of 
England, and then go on to occupy every other living-room in the 
world at the same time. It was a form of electronically mediated 
community whose flagship was the principle of people staking a claim 
on the right to think and behave in as free a way as possible. After all, 
had not baby boomers’ parents encouraged them to think of the world 
as being theirs for the taking? Was not everything on display for sale 
and everything for sale on display? 

We’ve all seen the montages on TV; edited sequences in which ‘the 
60s’ are framed as a familiar succession of images: the pre-assassina- 
tion drive-by of JFK (that wave and smile haunt a generation), Martin 
Luther King, the Vietnamese cop killing the Vietcong suspect with a 
pistol shot to the temple, Hendrix with his guitar on fire on the Isle 
of Man, the Beatles clutching umbrellas, waving as they disembark 
from a plane somewhere. Twiggy. Elvis’s 1968 comeback on TV in 
black leathers and sideburns. All of this to some middle-of-the-road 
song like Procol Hamm’s ‘Whiter Shade of Pale’. No other time was 
so comprehensively captured on 16mm news film and no period has 
been more the subject of mythologised re-enactment and replay. Few 
other times in human history have as much mythology surrounding 
them. Why? Because this specific ten-year time period coincided with 
the rise of portable audio-visual recording equipment. Because the 
technology of war and that of the media started to fuse to become, 
thirty years later, one and the same. The 1960s was when freeways 
started to ribbon the landscapes of the Western economies. You 
needed cheap and easy burgers and fries because this kind of food 
can be eaten with one hand while the other is on the steering wheel. 

This was when McDonald’s restaurants began to appear every- 
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where (I was completely amazed when I saw my first one in 1969 in 
San Diego as a seven-year-old), when IBM started to consolidate its 
grip on the world’s supply and idea of computers, and when the space 
race and the Cold War were at their peak. The TV was full of shows 
like I Dream of Jeannie and I Love Lucy, Gilligan’s Island, Batman and 
the first of the amazing moon landings. These vividly colourful 
moments were punctuated by other scenes of sickening brutality in 
Vietnam, filmed on small 16mm news cameras. Bodies, bits of bodies, 
burning people, burning huts, and lots of images of helicopters 
landing and taking off from grassy jungle clearings. The very ability 
of this period to lend itself to collage and dream-like audio-visual 
sequences is an important aspect of what makes it revolutionary. 

The late 1960s was also the time of independent, usually Marxist- 
inspired, direct action groups in Western Europe. Groups such as the 
Baader-Mienhof gang in Germany, and the Weather Underground in 
the US, who, with bombs and leaflets, hoped to kick-start the revolu- 
tion, end the war in Vietnam, and steer the world toward a utopian 
promised land. Everyone it seemed, just by living in Europe from 1945 
to 1973, was political, and many, many people were on the left, want- 
ing something more from life than untrammelled consumption. The 
moral authority of those running the world was being challenged by 
a generation who, with its numbers and ability to be heard as well as 
an awareness of and skill with the technology of mass media, were 
starting to present a genuine threat to the status quo. The right wing 
was worried, and they had every reason to be. 

Up until the late 1980s the Soviet Union and its apologists in the 
West encouraged leftists everywhere to imagine the USSR as a 
successful embodiment of the ideas of Marx and Lenin. Most on the 
conventional left were encouraged by the various forms of state party 
political movements to join the ‘Internationale’. This was a kind of 
orthodoxy similar to that espoused by fundamentalist religious 
movements. Within any religion you have those who follow the official 
line, those who bend the rules and those who decide to dismiss the 
rules and the rule-book holders altogether. 

When in the mid-1980s Ronald Reagan described the Soviet Union 
as an ‘Evil Empire’, it was this state-led internationalism he was 
attacking, along with the almost corporate extension of Russian state 
power into the militarisation of all aspects of life within its compass. 
I remember vividly (even in the late 1980s) seeing copies of Pravda 
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lying casually around at the houses and workplaces of dyed-in-the- 
wool Soviet Union apologists. No amount of polemic could swerve 
them from the view that 1) the Soviet Union represented the apoth- 
eosis of Communist thinking, and 2) that it was only a matter of time 
before the rest of the world caught on and joined the Internationale. 

Libertarian thinking on the other hand, particularly of the sort 
expounded by the Situationists, deliberately avoided association with 
authoritarianism or hierarchical power in any form, including that 
of the USSR. The problem for them was with hierarchy itself, 
irrespective of the ersatz ideology propping it up. The SI were as likely 
to attack the self-proclaimed bullhorn-toting Marxist ‘marshals’, 
shepherding throngs of protestors at a demonstration in Paris, as they 
were the targets of those demos, whether it was the French occupation 
of Algeria, the US war in Vietnam, or the deliberately enforced poverty 
of students. 

This placed the SI more on side with Spanish Civil War-era 
anarcho-syndicalist thinking, which modelled itself on the idea that 
the proletariat should form small independent councils, and run and 
organise affairs free from any type of central control. But most 
important to the SI was the idea of individual liberty, which in 
conventional leftist thinking smacked of bourgeois individualism, 
irreconcilable with the proposed idea of the communist society based 
on collectivism and shared utopian destiny. 

The SI championed the right of people to lay a claim to their own 
individual desires and all the while, consciously or not, by living out 
their desires build a better society for people in general. The 
battleground for the SI was the imagination itself, and this view placed 
them in the same art/political historical sweep which had up until 
then included the Dadaists in the 1920s and the Surrealists after them 
in the 1930s and 1940s. Art, life and liberty were fused, just as they 
had been during the Paris Commune of the 1880s, led by such artist- 
pioneers as Gustav Courbet. That historical uprising (subject of the 
film The Children of Paradise), like the uprising in the streets of French 
cities led by the Situationists in May 1968, was met with a cruel 
counter-response which put the ‘genie’ of revolution back in the bottle, 
but never really killed it. Or so it would seem. The film The Children 
of Paradise was actually shot, in secret, during the Nazi occupation 
of France. 

As an act of anti-fascist media activism, this classic film in a sense 
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qualifies as a culture jam. Guy Debord would later write: ‘Events go 
down in history, but history never fills up.’ 


Guy Debord and the Society of the Spectacle 

The key idea popularised by the SI and one common on the streets 
during May ’68 was that of the ‘Spectacle’. The world is made up of 
an accumulation of signs, symbols, media and events which together 
work to present themselves as the only social possibility on offer. This 
vast movie-screen of everyday life prevents us all from laying a claim 
to our own original unique individual desires. All we can do and all 
we expect of ourselves within contemporary society is to accumulate 
goods and services. But no matter how much we buy we never lose 
the feeling that there should be more to life than commodification 
and more to the process of living than the endless blackmail of 
working for money to support oneself and one’s family. 

To the SI, the Spectacle took the form of the entire fact of post-war 
capitalist economic expansion and the resultant homogenisation of 
life that followed in its wake. The Spectacle, by being all-pervasive 
yet somehow also beyond easy definition, made explicit the way in 
which one’s own life had lost meaning, replaced with everything on 
offer in ads, on TV, and in the storefronts. Every major event on the 
news from space launches to the Beatles was living proof of a kind of 
conspiracy to deny populations their ability to stand apart from 
capitalism. To stand in sovereign independence from work and from 
the ever-expanding system of control that went hand-in-hand with it. 

This alienation or separation as the SI called it had come to define 
the life-experiences of every European who mourned those parts of 
the town they knew and loved as they were bulldozed and replaced 
with modernist concrete blandness. The rapid introduction of 
countless manufactured inexpensive cars into ancient cities that had 
traditionally discouraged their use started to transform Europe in the 
1950s and 1960s. In the city of Birmingham where I grew up in the 
1960s, planners had thought nothing of privileging the car over the 
interests of the pedestrian population. Motorways ribboned through 
all parts of town, culminating at their most extreme in the monstrosity 
known as ‘Spaghetti Junction’. Pedestrians were largely forced to 
negotiate poorly lit and dangerous underground walkways, the city’s 
roads thundering twenty feet above. 
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More recently pedestrians have been allowed back into downtown 
Birmingham, but now the whole city resembles one big outdoor mall 
more than anything else. Birmingham is now one of many cities 
around the world busy selling themselves, applying familiar redevel- 
opment strategies to make themselves attractive to the information 
class. Near the Virgin and HMV Megastores and the overpriced and 
overcrowded coffee boutiques stand unofficial street vendors selling 
pirate copies of blockbuster movies (often home-grown DVD player- 
riendly video compact disks made from illegal camcorder footage of 
cinema screenings), neon pendants, dubiously inexpensive batteries, 
and other impulse-purchase pavement-commerce items. It is 
gratifying to see such street culture in action, and Birmingham still 
has as much as it ever did, despite the globalising sameness that has 
befallen her. 

Alienation can take more than one form in the same city over time, 
it would seem, and they still find bits of bombs from World War II. 
For many of the English elderly, that war is still a fresh memory. 
Sections of the landscape still show evidence of craters from 
Luftwaffe-delivered ordnance. Concreted-over holes in tunnels you 
drive your car through, and cratered, but overgrown, sections of the 
open landscape bear witness to a technological onslaught in the 1930s 
and 1940s of massive proportions. Modernisation, in the form of 
goods, services and infrastructure, and the promises that accompanied 
its arrival, must have seemed for those who had suffered austerity for 
so long, a welcome renovation of the European landscape. 

Separation included the sense, however, that boredom and futility 
were the standard feelings expected of the population, with products 
appearing as the antidote to those feelings. Buy the products on 
display to allay your boredom — only to find that the product performs 
no magical transformation of your life, but rather just reinforces the 
sense of powerlessness. The more you have, the less you are and the 
harder you have to work to make money to buy more to fulfil your 
needs. 
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Fast forward to the US, 
mid-1990s: state of the art 


Emergency Broadcast Network, Phil Pateris and cold 
cut jammers of the networks 

Television, the drug of a nation, breeding ignorance and feeding 
radiation. 


Disposable Heroes of 
Hiphoprisy 


During the height of the Cold War and afterwards in the 1950s and 
1960s in the United States, the airwaves would occasionally be taken 
over by the ‘Emergency Broadcast Network’. This was a service that 
tested the airwaves routinely in case a war broke out and the regular 
television service needed to become a conduit for government 
instructions. As a propaganda tool in its own right, the EBN fulfilled 
one of its stated aims, which was to cultivate a climate of fear and 
control in the civilian population. 

The point of this was to underscore the command-economy 
infrastructure under which America and Western Europe had been 
placed by its leaders in the years immediately following World War 
II, when the locus of fear and paranoia in the West moved from a 
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defeated Nazi occupation of Europe and Japanese occupation of the 
Pacific region, to the framing of the Stalinist so-called ‘Communist’ 
countries of Eastern Europe and China. The command economy was 
well entrenched in the minds of the civilian population, whose 
behaviour, attire and comportment were under constant evaluation, 
and monitored by a rigidly hierarchical social order. Just look at any 
mainstream film from the 1950s or early 1960s. Neat suits and ties 
and crew cuts for the men, sensible print-pattern dresses and 
functional wear for the women. We’ve all seen the type of footage from 
the archives: endless clean-cut guys-in-suits with pipe and newspaper 
sitting in an armchair with the wife and kids nearby. The home-bound 
housewife, forever pulling cakes and turkeys from the massive modern 
oven and smiling broadly. These are the ‘conformed images from 
industrial, instructional, and educational 16mm films of the time that 
find their way easily into the visual critique of culture jamming groups 
like the Emergency Broadcast Network. 

EBN’s rapid-fire video-edited works are about television as an 
‘Electronic Behaviour Control System’. Their work frames TV as a 
conduit for a constant assault on the senses of the public. EBN 
productions are made up of tiny fragments of TV segments, and their 
first commercial video release Electronic Entertainment Product (1991) 
works to reveal something of the structure of television in the broader 
social context. Like a fragment of a hologram, a small section of TV 
in an EBN work can reveal much of the social whole from which it 
has been taken. 

In the EBN tapes, edited works build a musical, rhythmic structure 
to the visuals, whose imagery and sound bites themselves typically 
form a structured song. The chopped up bits of cable and broadcast 
TV follow a pattern familiar to those who have constructed a dance 
song out of found audio and drum loop samples. The drum machine 
or drum sample loop beat provides the basis for the project, and bass 
and melodic elements are added piecemeal. With EBN’s work, the 
visuals on tape are then cut together piece by piece to form new works 
which are more than the sum of their parts. Early EBN works were 
done labouriously with analogue tape editing equipment, processes 
which the cheaply-available fast personal computer and editing 
programs of subsequent years would make very efficient. 
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Cut-ups and dream machines 

William Burroughs, when he collaborated with painter Bryan Gysin, 
examined the psychic transformational potential of using a device 
they called the ‘dream machine’. This was a cylinder of cardboard with 
openings cut in the side to allow light to come through in interrupted 
flickers. The flickering light sources would work on the closed eyelids, 
they claimed, to stimulate brainwave activity, enabling hallucinations 
or, at least, interesting patterns with which to meditate. 

The notion that intervals of light acting upon the brainwaves could 
influence behaviour linked thematically the ideas of Gysin and 
Burroughs to the notion of psychological warfare. At around the same 
time that Gysin and Burroughs were building their dream machines 
and experimenting with the way that images of text and textual 
elements can be made to overlap, the Gentral Intelligence Agency was 
working on ways to develop mind control in drugged human test 
subjects. 

The ‘flickery’ quality of the dream machine was echoed in the 
paintings of Bryan Gysin. These were dense landscapes of words, 
layered over with more words all written in a handwriting style, some 
across, some up, some down. This word-painting gave rise to 
Burroughs experimenting himself with the literary cut-up. 

By taking a piece of newspaper, and cutting in half, then quarters, 
and then rearranging the quarters into a new order, and reading the 
resulting texts. Burroughs insisted that the text itself would demon- 
strate predictive qualities. The idea was to interrupt and challenge 
the idea that text should only be read in a certain way. The implica- 
tions of the cut-up technique were that texts were simply images 
which we had, as a society, agreed to confer certain meanings upon. 
Any slight analysis of these signs could unseat the meanings we had 
given them. 

By viewing text as picture, and by emphasising the often quite 
arbitrary ways in which text and image, sign and signified were linked, 
new possibilities were available to the writer. No longer dominated 
by the confining restraints of text in the service of official language, 
the cut-up could open up windows into other dimensions, where 
characters and story and ideas had more of a chance to occupy the 
domain of the imagination — both that of the writer and the reader. 

These ideas, in Burroughs’s own words, were somewhat ‘old hat’ 
in the world of painting. Collage and forming pictures out of 
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apparently arbitrary found objects such as bus tickets, cigarette 
packets, newspaper and wrapping paper had been fully explored over 
thirty years prior by Dadaist collagists such as Kurt Schwitters. 

Schwitters’ dense, usually physically small images were attempts 
to transcend not only representation in art, but also to transcend the 
use of inherently artistic’ media like expensive oil paint and canvas. 
By transposing the detritus of the street, of the everyday, Schwitters 
took the art-making process into his own lived experience. He could 
be found on a Berlin bus carefully making his postcard-sized collages, 
sticking down the found bits in a scrapbook with glue as he travelled 
on his way to his destination. 

Burroughs’s fascination with the potential of the cut-up to open 
up not just new artistic possibilities but, as he perceived it, entirely 
new types of awareness (not just new types of writing) had a parallel 
in his use of drugs, particularly opiates and hallucinogens. He and 
the other Beat writers saw drugs and eastern religion as badly needed 
alternatives to the rigid belief systems which dominated mainstream 
Western culture in the post-war 1940s and 1950s. This interest in 
cultures other than European/American would later find expression 
in the counterculture period of the mid-60s to early-70s in the US 
and Europe when entire sections of the Western world’s population 
suddenly found inspiration in Indian music, for example, or 
Hinduism, or Taoism. 

This quasi-occult concern with the psychoactive potential of 
moving-imagery-as-drug parallels the more formalist conventions of 
modernist avant-garde filmmaking. Formal rearrangement of visual 
elements on a surface paralleled the political and cultural disruptions 
at the centre of life in the wake of the rapid onset of modernity. 
Photography had to a large extent supplanted the traditional role of 
painting: to depict, to represent, and to reveal. The sciences of lens, 
camera and laboratory in the very early 20th century were providing 
painting and collage with a new agenda as artists took up the 
technologies of cinema and used them for creative ends in the 
languages of perception. Some artists actually made films, like Renee 
Claire. Movement and dynamism on the page or canvas took the form 
of paintings, of motion and kinesis, or in some way aimed to capture 
an intensified sense of what was happening in the broader world. 
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Transformative power of art as political gesture 

The idea that media can perform a transformation in the viewer is 
ancient. Art, dance, and ritual have formed the basis for social inter- 
action for millennia. The notion that a work of art can motivate a 
person to act politically, however, is more recent. When it works, a 
well-performed culture jam opens up a window into a world of 
possibility. It is in this opened-up space that the public can and should 
respond to the otherwise one-way barrage of image-text from the 
advertising industry and the commercial sector. 

In 1991 I’d made some contacts with people in Olympia, 
Washington and San Francisco. My 1990 short film Puppenhead, made 
as part of a one -year post-graduate course in animation at Swinburne 
University in Melbourne, was starting to do reasonably well with the 
international independent film festival crowd. A number of festival 
directors in cities which had screened Puppenhead as part of their 
festivals invited me to visit and talk about my work. At one point the 
phone in my bedroom in the share-house where I lived in Fitzroy, 
Melbourne, was ringing constantly with requests for me to fax back 
application forms for my film to be entered in various festivals. I 
gathered films that were the work of film school colleagues, 
experimental filmmakers and my own films; 16mm prints, in blue 
plastic cases, with peeling labels. Together they weighed about thirty 
kilos. In January 1992 I boarded a flight to San Francisco. The last 
time I had been in that city was in 1970 when I visited there with my 
parents as a seven-year-old. 

When I arrived in San Francisco, I was introduced via Lynne Sachs 
to the local Mission District film community: Craig Baldwin, Greta 
Snider, Liz Canning, Bill Daniel, Mark Street. My collection of Aussie 
films was first screened as part of a special event held at Artists’ 
Television Access gallery, better known as ATA. Afterwards we went 
to a local Vietnamese restaurant for a meal at which I was the guest 
of honour, and for the next six months I would be immersed in the 
entire subculture of the San Francisco culture jammer underground. 
Soon inquiries came about the films I had brought with me from 
people representing the San Francisco Cinemateque, the Pacific Film 
Archive, Canyon Cinema, as well as a range of other venues. 

At first my host was Lynne Sachs, an accomplished and world- 
famous respected documentary filmmaker, whose work I had seen 
in Melbourne before meeting her at the airport in Oberhausen a year 
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earlier. We’d met by sharing the same taxi from the airport. 
Oberhausen, a steel town in the Rhineland of Germany, was host to 
the famous short film festival, a progressively-minded event held 
yearly. Lynne’s own films made liberal use of 16mm ‘found-footage’ 
from the basement of Craig Baldwin, among other sources. The 
footage was often optically printed to extend the duration of shots, 
or to speed them up, or to emphasise a region of the film frame. Craig 
Baldwin’s ‘base’ was the cellar of ATA on Valencia Street in the Mission 
District. Craig invited me to design a calendar for his ‘Other Cinema’ 
screenings and to do some title work and animated graphics for 0 No 
Coronado!, his film critique of the US’s quincentenary (a popular 
official celebration of the US’s so-called discovery by gold and land- 
crazed Invading Spanish conquistadors). This film stars Matthew Day 
as the hapless real-life Conquistador Coronado, who in his search for 
the mythical Seven Cities of Gold in America, goes madly chasing his 
tail around New Mexico and California. In exchange for some of 
Craig’s prize found footage, my job on the film was to animate the 
film’s credit sequence, as well as various interstitial maps and graphics 
— spinning cannons and the like. 

I was invited to stage screenings at a range of West Coast venues, 
one of which was the Olympia Film Society. Olympia is a small town 
in Washington State, about two hours’ drive south of Seattle. Home 
to Evergreen University, and a decades-old Twin Peaks-style logging 
industry, the town was a classic mix of David Lynch-style traditional 
working class: a hard-working, hard-drinking white population who 
were mainly involved in the lumber industry, and a rather punk- 
inflected beads-and-sandals type bohemian underground of artists, 
filmmakers and audio artists. Also living in Olympia were members 
of the collage band Negativland, notably Mark Hosier. The band 
had left San Francisco some time ago due to the constant encroach- 
ment of the city into the creative process, not the least of which 
was a devastating fire which had gutted Mark Hosier’s former living 
space. 

I stayed with Mark at his house in Olympia for two weeks on my 
way up to Seattle and Vancouver. Mark showed me great support, 
which included helping me to do some modest music recordings on 
his four-track tape recorder. At that time the debacle about the conflict 
between Negativland’s record company and Island records over the 
‘U2’ Negativland album, which used a fragment of a U2 song, was in 
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full flight and for much of the time Mark was on the phone to 
colleagues about the incident. He opened a cupboard to show me that 
it was full of unsold CDs which the band had made but could not sell 
due to the court order preventing them from doing so. The cache of 
CDs had in fact been ordered to be destroyed. 

That image, of so many superb recordings exiled to a cupboard in 
the outskirts of Olympia, has stayed with me ever since. In my mind, 
that cupboard and its contents were an apt unofficial monument to 
the death of real freedom of speech in America, and continuing decay 
of America’s hard-worn tradition of freedom for Americans to say what 
they think, based on the First Amendment. How had it come to this? 



Roles reserved for black 
men in the society of the 
Spectacle. Police take 
turns to bash Rodney 
King. Unknown to them 
someone nearby was 
videotaping everything. 

The video sequence 
which started a major 
America-wide uprising 
in 1992. A court found 
that the pictured police- 
men were not guilty of 
assaulting the obviously 
defenceless Rodney 
King (on his knees in 
the picture). America's 
streets were literally 
afire with the protests of 
those who interpreted 
the court's findings as a 
vindication of official, 
institutionalised racist 
brutality. 


Kalifornia, 1992: the day the Earth 
stood still 

The 1992 Rodney King riots targeted the poor 
areas of Compton and South Central Los 
Angeles more than they did the affluent sub- 
urbs of Beverly Hills and Rodeo Drive. The 
main focus of fury was the everyday lived 
embodiment of the alienated lives of Los 
Angeles’s least fortunate: the project housing 
of the black and Hispanic populations, the 
overpriced corner grocery stores, the ubiqui- 
tous alcohol and pawn shops — all emblems 
of urban alienation, destitution and suffering. 
I remember those events well. I was back in 
San Francisco after my first jaunt north to 
Olympia, Seattle and Vancouver, and it was the 
first time I felt that I really saw people protest- 
ing their condition openly and freely in a 
defiant display of the basic right to do so. It 
was another one of those both outrageous and 
exhilarating things to witness that left a 
profound mark on me for years to come. 

In the wake of the Rodney King videotape 
a fresh antipathy emerged between the police 
and those whose protests had fanned the 
flames in the streets of America. In San 
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Francisco, when the smoke cleared, many Market Street shops were 
blackened, smouldering ruins — shops once frequented by those who 
had lit the match. The pawnshops, the convenience stores and liquor 
stores where the urban poor (mainly black and Latino) and street 
people were often met with humiliation and rejection at the hands 
of disinterested and impatient shopkeepers. Torching shops was a 
direct attack on the emblems of everyday life as lived by those on skid 
row. As such it formed a kind of critique of that life, and the social 
order that created it. It was also the product of a certain self-loathing, 
itself the by-product of the American dream gone wrong, where thrift, 
hard word and luck are supposed to elevate the individual beyond the 
gutter, not drag him or her further down into it. 

I can still remember the smell of burning shops up on Market St 
and the whoops of the carnival-like protest crowd down the street. 
Then the cops came charging in on really loud trail bikes, and 
dispersed the crowd into smaller groups that fled down side alleys. I 
was coming out of Cafe Beano with a cup of coffee. A half-full bottle 
of beer smashed against the wall five feet from my face, and earlier in 
the day I’d been spat on from a second-story window, the perpetrator 
no doubt feeling that ‘Stupid White Men’, as Michael Moore would 
argue a decade later, are always the problem. Helicopters with 
spotlights prowled the skies seeking out groups below, and during the 
height of the curfew, Craig Baldwin, Greta Snider, Bill Daniel and I 
drove to the opening of the San Francisco Film Festival through streets 
which looked like those from The Omega Man. 

Do you realise what you are implying? That we owe our existence 
here on this planet to the INTERVENTION OF INSECTS?! 

COL. BREEN to PROF. QUATERMASS 

i n F/ve Million Years to 
Earth (Hammer Films, 1968) 

Craig’s landmark culture jammed feature film Tribulation 99: Alien 
Anomalies Under America had won in the ‘best experimental film’ 
category. It was playing to packed houses at the Red Vic in Haight 
Street daily, and was now growing in popularity around the country. 
But here in San Francisco nobody was on the streets, except for police 
and the odd homeless person. Before we arrived at the festival, we 
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visited a man who was relaying police radio messages to activists 
around the city via two-way radio. At this radio intervention point, 
an apartment whose view took in most of the city, we ate pizza and 
talked about the events surrounding us. Later at a warehouse 
nightclub in SOMA, Public Enemy’s ‘Don’t’ believe the Hype’ pumped 
out of speakers, as cool beer eased the effects of summer. This was 
the ‘Merry Month of May’, as Debord had called his version of these 
events twenty- four years prior and a continent away. 

Tribulation 99: Alien Anomalies under America splices together 
16mm bits from old sci-fi movies, trailers and government propaganda 
movies to weave an unlikely tale about a conspiracy between UFO 
invaders from Mars and the CIA. Their plan is to both put into effect 
and simultaneously cover-up a massive takeover by the joint forces 
of Aliens and the minders behind US foreign policy. The plan 
threatens all on earth, except the ultra- rich, who as the world burns 
beneath them, take off in ‘Stealth Motherships’ to new planets where 
they can begin again, free of the poor back on earth. When Craig 
accepted his prize, he was asked afterwards why he made the film. 
He gestured to the streets outside the auditorium: ‘Look around at 
what is going on outside. That is why 1 made this film.’ 

Backstage, we film makers sat together for the media cameras like 
rock stars and were soon on our way back to ATA. I realised that 
America had indeed become exactly like Craig’s film, beside itself with 
city-based fear and loathing, on fire with the results of an unequal 
system between rich and poor, white and non-white. The republic was 
burning, and the artists and underground film makers in that place 
and at that time found themselves in a kind of surreal epicentre. And 
I know they were not alone in feeling as though they were the only 
ones making any kind of sense of it. 

1 Came in the Cobblestones 


Situationist GRAFFITI 

Por/s, May 1968 

Not long after this period, the free-speech-based group Artists and 
Writers Out Loud or AWOL had assembled in Dolores Park and later 
were all arrested by their own police escort once the latter had 
diverted them down a side alley. Many of the cops had camcorders to 
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record the event. ‘Look at us’, they seemed to be saying, ‘now we have 
the video cameras’. 


The revolution makes you horny! 

When the explosive events following the trial surrounding the Rodney 
King beating occurred, newer and newer types of media-based social 
protest started to appear: stickers, flyers, stencilled graffiti and video 
essays sprouted like mushrooms. The Situationist International flyer 
reprinting what the SI had written about the Watts riots in 1966 
appeared — a guy handed one to me outside ATA. One woman came 
running into the gallery, there was a lustful look on her face and for 
a moment we saw each other and smiled wryly. We were scared, 
thrilled, sexually excited by the political and urgent mood on the 
street. It was a fleeting moment, and at that time I felt I knew what it 
meant to be in on the process of history- making. 

The Rodney King tape after all was a home movie: it was itself an 
example of the do-it-yourself domestic media, only recently affordable 
by the average American. 

Surveillance could now be in the hands of anyone. Cameras 
intended for family barbecues and holiday outings could also be used 
as devices for gathering evidence against the police. As had been the 
case with the formation of the Black Panther movement in the 1960s, 
the accountability of police in terms of racial harassment was now 
centre stage. 

During the first Gulf War, one learned that almost every Hi-8 
camera (a consumer-level but very high-definition analogue video 
format pioneered by Sony in the late 1980s) available had been bought 
by the US military for mounting on every vehicle used during the war. 
One also learned that the war did not take place until the electronic 
mapping co-ordinates of the entire Gulf region of Iraq and Kuwait 
had been programmed into the memories of the cruise missiles to be 
fired from warships. 

In Melbourne at film school. I’d whiled away hours between 
shooting Puppenhead playing F16 Flight Simulator on a Gommodore 
Amiga 500 computer normally used for 2D animation. A rough 3D 
‘map’ of San Francisco was the main setting for the game. 

Back to 1992, as the Qantas 747 approached San Francisco airport, 
from my seat window I recognised features in the landscape from 
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having played the flight sim ayear earlier. Inside the cabin, a computer 
generated, real-time animated map showing a diagram of the plane 
in relation to the airport was being projected. I virtually knew the 
rough layout of this city, long before I arrived here. These kinds of 
confluences of real and virtual were starting to make themselves felt 
at all levels of society by the early 1990s, and by the late 1990s they 
would become ubiquitous. 

The Gulf War in 1991 opened a new decade. Hi-tech media would 
become affordable and accessible to more people than ever before. 
Hi tech war had provided hippies with the hand-me-down com- 
ponents to make personal computers, and now small camcorders and 
game devices were added to the already ten-year-old Walkman 
and digital watch of the regular person — in the Western economies 
at least. 

From gameboys to camcorders and mobile phones, portable, 
mobile and small media communications accessories enable people 
to extend their influence into the world around them. To this extent, 
each person, with bits of cast-off war economy hardware, becomes a 
walking microcosm of the consumer electronics landscape as a whole. 
A person with a camcorder and a mobile phone today is for all intents 
and purposes a fully fledged mobile production facility. 

Video recording devices had always had more than one purpose. 
The original portable video systems were designed for use during the 
Vietnam War to videotape the effect of weaponry on the Vietnamese 
population. At the same time in the US, feminists were using these 
‘PortaPaks’, as they were known, to make guerrilla documentaries 
exposing the realities of life for America’s urban female population. 
Camcorders have introduced a certain levelling of the playing field 
in terms of access to the means of real-time audio visual communi- 
cation, story telling, and documentary production. 

However, if camcorders could be used by ordinary people to turn 
the tables on the forces of control, the forces of control could reclaim 
the media back again, to assist in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
pro-oil war machine. But the populations of the world were working 
out ways to do battle with their opponents in the streets, using many 
of the same tools as employed and developed by the military. 

Of the many video records of the events of November 30 1999 in 
Seattle, my favourite is RIP WTO, made by pickaixe productions. This 
18-minute gem captures perfectly the energy, danger and the sense 
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of sheer celebration the protestors clearly enjoyed during the protest. 
There is no shortage of shocking police brutality in the use of fire- 
hydrant size canisters of pepper spray, tear gas canisters and 
percussion grenades. The police are outfitted in strange black foam 
and fibreglass padded outfits and helmets, which make them resemble 
Japanese Samurai figures or, as they were popularly referred to at the 
time, ‘Robocops’. The protestors wear any kind of protective headgear 
they can, scarves, bandannas and ski-masks to protect themselves 
from the prying eyes of official surveillance. 

Filmed using miniDV camcorders largely from the anarchist ‘black 
bloc’ point of view (they are usually clad in black, largely anonymous 
and carry big bass drums and black flags), RIP WTO celebrates the fact 
that the big event was actually shut down by the actions of the popu- 
lation. There is an incredible shot of a police canister arcing through 
the street, landing at the foot of the camera operator. A protestor picks 
it up and hurls it back toward the cops. The film records the vibe of 
the event well. It has the feel of a dangerous carnival, a risky fairground, 
an adrenalin-filled party of mayhem. It is a feeling I recognise well 
from many a protest when things have started to get interesting. 

At one point a local heavy-set baseball- jacket-wearing bespectacled 
Seattle local comes to join the protestors (most of whom were from 
out of town, even from other countries) and helps some young people 
move a giant dumpster, its contents aflame. He opines that he’s never 
had much money, and part of him ‘always felt ashamed about that’. 
But today, on these streets, during this clearly most historical of 
popular uprisings, he feels okay about who he is, possibly for the first 
time, because he realises that not having money is nothing that anyone 
should at any time feel bad about. Especially when you know that so 
few in the global population hold on to the lion’s-share of the world’s 
wealth, the way the WTO members do. He proclaims to the camera 
sincerely and quietly: ‘This is our day!’. The guy even looks like me. 
Every time I see this sequence I’m almost brought to tears. This is 
really what democracy is supposed to look like. 


The day the WTO was brought to its knees, Seattle 
1999: jamming the signals of the big boys 

I’m flying on a plane again. Once again it is from Melbourne to San 
Francisco. The year is 1999. I’m on my way to join my wife-to-be for 
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our upcoming wedding arrangements. On the plane’s overhead 
monitors in the cabin I watch protest events unfolding via the airline’s 
in-flight TV news service. I cannot hear the audio, but I’m transfixed 
by the sight of black-clad anarchists thwarting the World Trade 
Organisation’s attempts to stage its conference. The world is changing. 
People are taking back their right to their own futures. 

The citywide Seattle anti-globalisation protests, which lead to the 
closure of a meeting of the WTO, are staged by a wide coalition of 
those opposing the sheer elitism of the event. Mobile phones, the 
Internet, camcorders and other techniques enable independent media 
organisers to stay one step ahead of the game and send out messages 
of resistance which are unchecked by the mainstream conduits. These 
are new types of media being used in new types of ways. They repre- 
sent newly discovered alternative routes around the barriers to public 
expression. The airwaves and the networks flow freely with the mes- 
sages of those who dare to speak truth to power. A laptop, a camcorder 
and a mobile phone can turn an individual into a broadcast conduit, 
sending images and sounds ‘live’ to the Net — all around the world. 

A mobile phone becomes a live radio microphone, relaying 
information and interviews up to a streaming website. Broadcast 
quality camcorder footage records police cracking skulls. Days later 
the footage is used in a court case against the Seattle police 
department, leading to the resignation of key police figures who had 
ordered, unwisely it turned out, the wholesale provocation of the 
demonstrators with everything in their arsenal: pepper spray, tear gas, 
percussion grenades and rubber bullets as well as live ammunition, 
if they chose. 

The now forty-five -year- old Situationist idea of detoumement of 
advertisements, propaganda and official messages continues to be a 
tool of the anti-globalisation movement. The great popular street 
actions of the 1990 s brought forth new versions of old tactics. 
Strategies of now almost mythical Situationists like Guy Debord and 
Raoul Vaniegem began to find expression in the form of re-worked 
ads, quickly improvised film screenings, documentary and collage- 
essay film production. At the height of these now legendary actions 
such as the successful one in Seattle, entirely new sounds were being 
heard in the streets; the voices of those who until now had remained 
silent. Bars and public spaces during these events acted as stages to 
previously unseen gestures of protest, of anger, of humour. 
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Seance fiction: 
Spectres of the Spectrum 


The process of making ‘found footage’ films is that of collection and 
a knowledge of materials. A kind of ‘conversation’ is formed with the 
materials at hand. When footage arrives from a donation from a school 
clearing out its cupboards, or via mail order, or from friends, it is 
stored, and then sifted through. The filmmaiker examines films from 
the point of view of their relevance for film projects which are ‘on- 
the-boil’, or scours them for ideas for projects which have not been 
thought of yet. Within any given 16mm film can there might be a set 
of shots that in the right place in the right film can work to reinforce 
that film’s primary argument. 

Found footage filmmaking is scholarly in that each film puts 
forward a certain argument or point of view, and reinforces that view 
by means of allusion, or direct illustration. Many of Craig Baldwin’s 
films are actually illustrated, carefully scripted, vocal narrations. A 
sound track is made up of different elements, notably music and 
narration, and the narration has been recorded based on a written 
monologue which itself has been informed by the availability of 
materials. The narration guides the viewer’s interpretation of the 
visual ‘evidence’. 

In the case of Phil Pateris, the material comes via the airwaves, or 
off rented videocassettes. His collage essays are damning critiques of 
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everything from the hypocrisy of US foreign policy through to thought 
pieces on the relationship between multinational corporations, the 
US war in the Gulf and the relationship between the latter two to the 
primacy of the major media conduits. Through audio-visual juxtaposi- 
tion and canny use of electronic overlay of text and graphics, Pateris 
lets his material do the same work that the mainstream media does 
in the service of the right-wing message. His work shows that the same 
snappy graphics and hi-tech gloss of the producers of TV can be used 
to present an ideologically-opposite set of meanings. 

Much of the viability of the jammer gestures stems from the simple 
availability of materials. The late 1980s and early 1990s saw the arrival 
of many thrown-out videocassette recorders, as well as many other 
media cast-offs. Many of the original ‘pixelvision’ films were made 
using cast-aside Fischer Price PXL-2000 toy camcorders. There’s the 
subculture that collects 8-track tapes and their players from 1970s 
cars and hi-fi systems. Thrift shops often have a hard time collecting, 
then sorting, technology which defies coherent description. The 
cheaper objects are usually those that fit into no easy category, such 
as the very early and very obsolete ‘micro computer’ of the late 1970s. 
The low-cost (but still useful for 2D animation) Commodore Amiga, 
the now ancient and slightly cultish Tandy TRS 80, even the very first 
Apple Macintoshes. A canny recycler can find aesthetic virtue in these 
objects and apply a kind of street level cultural studies re-appraisal of 
them for new contexts — perhaps as graphics for a techno party, or 
images for a no-budget movie. 

The cultural hunter-gatherer tradition goes back to the mid-20th 
century, particularly in the US, including the collage boxes of Joseph 
Cornell, the collage cut-ups of Max Ernst, and later of Bruce Conner. 

Conner came from the Midwest originally, and brought to 
California an understanding of the ‘occult’ aspects of everyday life. 
His collages, both on paper and on film, are informed by a sense of 
dread and foreboding. His early collage films are made up from a range 
of sources, mainly B-grade horror movies, US military footage of air 
crashes, A-Bombs going off, advertising, etc. A fascination with the 
apocalyptic and with the hidden horrors of life in the US characterises 
his work. 

Northern California and San Francisco in particular have always 
been open to new ideas. It can be seen that the film renaissance of 
the 1970s (with films by Francis Coppola and George Lucas) came 
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directly from the post-hippy San Francisco ethos of experimentation 
with form, with editing and with subject matter which questioned 
the conditions of society and, most importantly, the centrality of Los 
Angeles as the site for mainstream media production. Northern 
Californian filmmakers generally see themselves at a healthy distance 
from the money- driven Los Angeles culture of Hollywood and the 
centralised studio system. 

Key characteristics of northern Californian art and film culture 
are a steadfast desire to remain independent of the lures of money 
and influence of both LA and New York. San Francisco has always 
been about the offbeat, the experimental, and the underground. A 
concern with social justice and the ideals of the counterculture are 
still central to many who work within the San Francisco milieu. 


A vivid memory of 1992 

A black friend and I are sitting in Cafe Beano in Valencia St, I’m 
filming him on super 8 sound camera for my film diary of the year: 
Spiral USA. He turns to me as distant sirens call out. The Rodney King 
events peaked the day before. ‘Remember this . . .’, he says to camera, 
‘Remember this.’ 


Negativland 

Negativland’s sound collage and music work is highly conceptual and 
in contrast to that of the EBN, more about the final work as construct- 
ed argument. Negativland’s work operates as thematic deconstruction 
of the broader society through careful assembly of fragments from 
the mediascape. 

America is unique only in parts, everywhere else it is 'all the 
same'. 


DON JOYCE 

Negativland 

The various audio and text publication releases by Negativland 
chronicling the copyright battle between them and U2 resulted in the 
whole story becoming a major cause celebre amongst culture jammers 
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and their supporters everywhere. Whereas EBN’s emphasis upon 
surface appearance and flow enables their work to find relatively easy 
incorporation within mainstream music contexts (ironically 
including the band U2 and its ‘Pop’ concert tour), Negativland work 
is more intellectual and surrealist — deliberate and wilful in its 
strategy of semantic sabotage and parody Negativland’s sound collage 
and music work is measured, considered, assembled in sections, and 
laboured. It is more designed, architectural, and intended to convey 
something like a structured argument. 


Negativland v U2: a case study in jammers v ugly 
commerce 

Negativland’s brand of collage reflects a broader concern with the 
relationship of sounds to each other in contemporary Western culture. 
Their targets tend to be elements in contemporary life which break 
down the social contract and divide people — guns, advertising, the 
commercial sector and its hypocrisy. Their work, as a body of work, 
is a twenty-year-long collection of persistent critique of the broader 
mainstream society. 

The opening bars of their version of U2’s ‘I Still Haven’t Found 
What I’m Looking For’ are cheesy and toy-like. A decade before the 
Napster saga unfolded, Negativland downloaded off the Internet a 
home-grown free MIDI data file that is normally used to tell com- 
puters how to instruct digital keyboards to match the notes played by 
the instruments on the original song. Instead, Negativland arranged 
for the same MIDI file to trigger basic low-resolution FM sounds, 
which in 1992 were similar to those produced by low-end videogames 
and kids’ toys. With the addition of some kazoos the once grandiose 
song now sounds like the intro music for the entry of a weird clown 
at a kid’s party. The work thus openly mocks the slick, expressive 
production values of mega-groups like U2 and the massive multi- 
national companies who back them. The formalistic qualities of the 
song are what are under attack along with its alienated white boy 
‘message’. Slick production values are as inherently ideological as any 
sung lyric, or printed album cover, and by infantilising the instru- 
mentation and arrangement, a bitingly satirical comment is made on 
the status of the original song as overblown, overproduced, and 
commercial. 
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As the Negativland jam of the song opens, they mix in a brief 
section of U2’s actual song just long enough to make clearer the 
connection between their parody and its referent. This tiny three 
second or so sample is the part that Island Records cited when they 
launched their legal battle with Negativland. 

T want somebody to use his fucking brains and not come out of a 
song which is er . . . up-tempo when I gotta talk about a fucking DOG 
DYINCr 

That's the letter 'Ll' and the numeral '2', and these guys are from 
England and who gives a shit? 

CASEY KASEM 

on Negotivland's 
1992 record 'U2' 

The commentator, Casey Kasem, is sampled for the song to 
hilarious effect. The well-known avuncular voice of the America-wide 
American Top 40 had been recorded without his knowledge (by 
presumably disgruntled studio staff) flying off the handle at his 
subordinates during a recording session. Furiously chastising them 
for coming out of an up-tempo song when I’ve got to talk about a 
fucking dog dying!’ and imploring ‘someone to use his fucking brains!’ 
the normally cheerful and jokey radio persona is revealed as some- 
thing of a mean spirited, short-tempered, small-time tyrant of the 
airwaves. This Wizard-of-Oz-like exposure of the guy-behind-the- 
curtain held another priceless gem: Kasem goes on to introduce a new 
song by a band ‘with the letter U and the numeral two’ before dis- 
missing them outright with ‘these guys are from England and who 
gives a shit?’ 

In the film documentary about the event. Sonic Outlaws (Craig 
Baldwin 1995), Negativland member Mark Hosier describes his 
response on hearing the Kasem tape for the first time: ‘I laughed so 
hard there were tears streaming down my face.’ 

It cannot be emphasised enough, prior to the Negativland release, 
just how clean-cut Kasem’s upbeat, jokey and slightly gravelly voice 
was. Limited mainly to the context of the radio in the American 
mainstream music industry, Kasem’s voice has been heard by millions 
of people weekly. His position as the arbiter of taste for the airwaves 
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was unassailable. But for Negativland this figurehead embodied all 
that was dry and stale about the US mainstream music industry. 
America’s Top Forty was the kind of inoffensive commercialism that 
masked a deeper set of values aimed at keeping criticism at arm’s 
length. Not much innovation could be expected within so closed a 
system of distribution. 

People of my generation perhaps know Kasem’s voice best as the 
perpetually amazed hippy ‘Shaggy’ from the 1970s Hanna-Barbera 
cartoon series Scooby Do: Where Are You?, but for most Kasem’s voice 
is often associated with the persona of America’s Top Forty. This radio 
show is the epitome of bland commercialism in music, where the top 
forty songs of the week are listed one by one, introduced by Kasem, 
usually with anecdotes and requests thrown in. This show is heard 
around the world. 1 remember listening to it in Australia on the radio 
in the mid-1970s. The Negativland ‘outing’ of Kasem as something of 
a bratty primadonna with a very short fuse had the effect of showing 
up by inference the larger rock establishment for what it is: somewhat 
cynical, embittered, and insecure. 

According to Craig Baldwin’s film Sonic Outlaws, which chronicles 
in detail these events, Kasem was later reported 
to have not cared much personally about the 
sample’s use in the Negativland parody, but he 
chose to seek legal damages anyway. 

In Negativland’s ‘version’ of the U2 song, 
the rather lofty and ponderous U2 lyrics about 
climbing mountains (‘only to be with you’) are 
quickly faded out and suddenly replaced by the 
Weatherman ranting on about how ‘kissing honey 
lips’ is ‘like smelling burnt plastic’. The decon- 
struction is complete. Also thrown into the mix 
is a lengthy CB radio brawl between a number of 
pickup truck-driving rivals, each taunting each 
other with insults, each confident that they 
cannot be physically recognised by the other. 
Interspersed with the toy musical version of the 
U2 song are tinny over-the-radio threats like ‘I’m gonna whup yer 
fuckin’ ass!’. 



Negativland's invi- 
tation to the world 
to peer behind the 
curtain: 'Copyright 
Infringement is Your 
Best Entertainment 
Value'. (Courtesy of 
Negativland.) 
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Negativland: cultural sabotage genius squad 

When Negativland make an album, it usually is an intelligent essay: 
a wild amalgam of samples and fragments of sounds from a wide range 
of disparate and unique sources. Music may or may not also be 
present, but if music is present, it does not in anyway intend to attract 
attention to itself in the way mainstream music seeks to. In a way, 
Negativland are a kind of cabaret act in the original Dada sense. The 
shows they put on serve to emphasise the absurdity of society itself, 
particularly social and power relations. The playfulness and childlike 
approach to the process of making records, however, should not be 
mistaken for a naive approach to their main targets. Negativland are 
critical of guns, the Christian Right, and the increasingly pervasive 
cult of surveillance and authority in America. Using parody and 
burlesque, the band creates ambiences of absurdity in which the tools 
of the propagandists (in the Chomskyesque sense) are reclaimed as 
weapons of critique. 

So who are Negativland? ‘The Weatherman’, AKA David Wills, is 
the band’s mad-scientist geek-hacker. On Negativland’s modestly 
made videos. Wills is forever playing with electrical circuits, issuing 
forth rants of stream-of-consciousness hyper-textual nonsense. On 
their 1991 videotape No Other Possibility, he tries to ignite some nuts 
inside a hollowed- out pumpkin with high voltage wires (as Pastor 
Dick looks on smiling politely), causing the sparks to illuminate the 
eyes and teeth of the enormous orange Halloween ‘jack-o -lantern’. The 
image is both surreal and disturbing. This association of the highly 
dangerous and technical with the childish and banal can be read as a 
critique of the culture of good clean suburban Americana. Behind the 
happy smiles and ‘down-home’ ambience there is perverse menace 
and psychosis. The same videotape shows him looking all over the 
city for his (real life) mother’s Marlboro cigarettes (‘maybe they are 
up here on the telephone pole . . . maybe they are in another dimen- 
sion. . .’). The theme of looking for things is a recurring motif in 
Negativland’s oeuvre. 

David ‘The Weatherman’ Wills is something of the token eaves- 
dropper for the band, the one who goes out actively and finds priceless 
intimate personal conversations and arguments over mobile phone 
networks by listening in with scanners. A scene in Sonic Outlaws shows 
him tuning into a private and bitter tiff between two gay lovers. Des- 
perate not to lose the tentative mobile phone signal, he waves his wire 
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antenna up and down and around in a crazy dance evocative of water 
divining or evangelical preaching. This sense is reinforced by his rather 
whiney manner of speech, all nasal monotones and drawn-out vowels. 
He’s best when he’s singing live to packed halls such classics as ‘Very 
Stupid and Dumb’. His awkward onstage energy is mesmerising. 

The constant search for found materials is at the very core of the 
detoumement gesture, finding the ‘nuggets’, which later, on CD or 
vinyl, will work with other elements in a kind of comic essay on the 
nature of our society. Culture jammers are always searching out 
elements to re-use in contexts which will make people laugh or think, 
or both. 

Another archetype is ‘Pastor Dick’. ‘Pastor Dick’ is the forever 
clean-cut upbeat preacher whose attempts at converting Negativland’s 
audience to born-again Christianity fail every time. But his squeaky- 
clean, lulling and enthusiastic voice balances out against the acid wit 
of the band in full force. 

Mark Hosier is the band’s stand-up comic genius. On stage in one 
anti -gun act he wears massively oversized hands carrying guns while 
miming to a pre-recorded saccharine-sweet patriotic song. In another 
stint he cuts the fingers off his fake blood-filled rubber gloved hand. 
He is also a great storyteller and Sonic Outlaws shows him recounting 
the story of the whole U2/Island records debacle. He has a large collec- 
tion of toy and novelty musical instruments used in many recordings 
and I discovered when I stayed with him in 1992 that many of the 
band’s releases were done on very modest equipment: 4-track reel- 
to-reel TEAC decks, cassette recorders, and the like. 

Don Joyce is the band’s solemn-faced elder statesman. His wry and 
ironic delivery has a sincerity and authority which lends the band’s 
performances and recordings a certain moral gravity. His white hair 
and grim expression gives the band a kind of dramatic quality easily 
associated with the tragic nature of what they criticise: gun culture, 
the extremes of corporate power, and the horrors of redneck America 
— drunk on patriotism, locked and loaded to attack anybody they don’t 
like the looks of. 

The type of cultural activity Negativland represents has few paral- 
lels in the world of commercial media production. ‘Copying’ to most 
within the commercial sector can only mean ‘bootlegging’. Unlicensed 
use of commercial media can only mean that someone is trying to 
profit from the work of commercial artists. The definitions are 
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completely limited, and while there is certainly something possibly 
slightly opportunistic about a culture jammer wanting to target U2 
at the height of the Irish band’s fame, most bands would sample or 
refer to U2 in order to have themselves be compared in a positive light. 
Negativland’s record, on the other hand, was more about exposing 
the underlying idiocy (and as time would tell, the hypocrisy) at the 
core of the music industry. ‘I Still Haven’t Found What I’m Looking 
For’, as interpreted by Negativland, mocks the seriousness of the 
original and takes on the self-importance of the music industry at the 
same time. 

What really drew the attention of U2’s record company to 
Negativland (and started the whole legal case against them and their 
then label, Sub-Pop) was nothing to do with the playful dressing down 
of the U2 song. Rather it had to do with the record album’s cover, which 
looked like a U2 album called ‘Negativland’ but which was actually a 
Negativland album called ‘U2’. In basic pink and black colours, it 
showed a Lockheed U2 spy plane from the 1960s (the sort with thin 
wings which extend out like a glider) in silhouette with the title ‘U2’ 
above and the caption ‘Negativland’. The title of the song ‘I Still 
Haven’t Found What I’m Looking For’ for Hosier tied the image of a 
spy plane, which was looking for something, to the broader idea of 
culture jamming as an art form in and of itself. 

Jamming is, of course, also about looking for things, and having 
found them, assembling them into witty, often political commentary. 
But the record company, being the legalistic, humourless demagogues 
of dry, witless litigation that they are, chose only to interpret the 
record, its cover and its contents as a bootlegging attempt; an attempt 
to dupe the record-buying public into buying the album, mistakenly 
thinking it was a new U2 record. They ordered every copy of the album 
to be destroyed and Negativland is probably still paying legal fees ten 
years later. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to go into the whole U2/ 
Negativland story, which has now entered legendary status within 
popular culture as the moral victory of the jammers over the corpora- 
tions. That story is perhaps best chronicled within the text releases 
of Negativland itself and in the film Sonic Outlaws. History will 
remember the event, however, as a turning point. It will be seen 
as one of the events which led to the eventual demise of music 
monopolies, rooted as they are in increasingly obsolete models of 
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centrally-controlled distribution. By symbolically announcing that the 
pompous corporate emperor wears no clothes, Negativland, having 
lost the battle, most certainly won the war. 

What the whole debacle highlighted was the inflexibility and 
litigous hostility which lay within the broader mainstream music 
industry and, unable to tolerate even this simple joke, came down 
like a ton of bricks with the full force of its legal system on a tiny band. 
The event had the effect of mobilising the hip and switched-on culture 
of America’s underground right behind Negativland. 

In a now famous telephone interview with Negativland, U2 and 
the editor of cyberpunk magazine Mondo 2000, RU Sirius (a champion 
of the offbeat hacker spirit in US media culture), one of the members 
of U2 explained that the supergroup effectively had no control over 
the legal wing of the company they were signed to. As RU Sirius grilled 
U2’s guitarist The Edge about his band’s apparent complacency in the 
debacle, much was revealed about the true social relations behind the 
recording industry. Although the band had not wanted Island records 
to prosecute Negativland, it did so anyway. 

Rock’s unequal power system would find an echo seven years later 
in the Napster legal fights over file sharing. What is under attack in 
each case is the right to question the self-proclaimed economic 
supremacy of the music industry. Try to make fun of it, or swap music 
over the Internet without the music industry making some money 
and they will crush the offender at the source with no compromise 
whatsoever. This is the kind of power Fascist dictatorships can only 
dream about. 

The table below outlines how different subcultures make use of 
notions of the times they live in. 


COUNTERCULTURAL GROUP 

HIPPY 

PUNK 

TECHNO 

IDEA OF THE FUTURE 

Utopian 

Dystopian 

Utopian 

SENSIBILITY 

Pre-industrial/Romantic 

Millennarian 

Post-Apocalyptic 

Post-industrial 

Romantic 

TECHNOLOGY 

Electric/chemical 

Electrical 

Electronic 

VIEW REGARDING COPYRIGHT 

Probably best to pay the 
artist, unless they say its 
okay to copy even a tiny 
fragment (like the Grateful 
Dead), man 

Take what you 
want; no god, 
no master 

The very idea of 
the author itself 
is problematic 
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Are hackers still culture jammers? 

The hacker culture is at its core opportunistic. More often than not a 
burning curiosity motivates the hacker to burrow into things, 
navigating things carefully, playing with the networks as if they were 
meant to be toyed with. 

Processed World magazine has been running since 1981 and is filled 
with the confessions and stories of over-qualified and underpaid part- 
time and casual office workers. Its pages are filled with yarns about 
managerial buffoonery and workplace alienation. Many of its con- 
tributors are the artists, painters, dancers, actors, screenplay writers 
with which San Francisco is filled, but who are forced into office work 
to pay the bills. The magazine is circulated by hand in the streets below 
high-rise offices of San Francisco’s downtown CBD, and is swapped 
informally. Processed World is published by Chris Carlsson, who was 
once a member of the original Haight Ashbury Diggers group. The 
Diggers were responsible for addressing the needs of the poor and 
the homeless around the Bay Area in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

The demand for democratic rights by blacks in the post-World 
War II period provided the moral basis for the 1960s Civil Rights 
Movement. During the Second World War, fellow soldiers and the 
military system as a whole had treated blacks more or less as equals 
on the battlefield. Upon return to civilian life however, most blacks 
were faced with the same prejudice they had experienced before the 
war, only now intensified against the backdrop of a conservative 
anti-communist mainstream civilian culture. 

Beatniks were in the main middle-class whites who identified 
closely with black culture, especially jazz music. Jack Kerouac was 
on record as saying that he had hoped his poetry would share with 
jazz its improvised structure. This was widely seen as a direct attack 
on the credibility of the written word as the unproblematic deliverer 
of a singular message. Out of the Civil Rights Movement in the 1960s 
emerged an entirely new set of social demands by young people in 
general. The war in Vietnam, the poverty of everyday life in major 
cities, and the increased global influence of post-war technologies of 
communication and media worked together to create the beginnings 
of what we can identify today as the emergence of post-modern 
society. 

Culture jamming is part of this broader social justice and media- 
fuelled political post-modernism. Those who embrace it see it as the 
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natural and most appropriate set of political strategies to counter the 
increased influence of the ever more powerful draconian state, 
federal, and international police authority, mediated through media 
images and sounds. Such authority now has no national boundaries. 
Like the products of globalisation everywhere, privatised terror, 
incarceration, prisons, security forces share with McDonald’s burgers, 
Starbuck’s coffee and Tommy Hilfiger jeans, worldwide reach and 
almost universal influence. Previously, images and sounds were gen- 
erally thought of by most people as being limited to specific contexts 
and meanings. 

Today meanings can easily float completely free of any former sets 
of associations. An old dance movie with Gene Kelly gets digitally 
recycled by the Coca-Cola Corporation and its advertising agencies 
so that a long-dead Kelly is seen in a composited TV commercial 
dancing with Paula Abdul. Once apparently solid meanings and 
contexts seem thus to have ‘slippage’. This can be exploited by the left 
to undermine the authority of those who want meanings to stay in 
place for profit, and it can be exploited by the right in its attempt to 
make the world fit its view of the wealthy as natural inheritors of the 
world’s riches — and used by the left again to undermine that social- 
Darwinist view. Erasing any hint of the significance of the 1960s 
counterculture has been a long-standing aim of the right wing the 
world over, most poignantly illustrated in the rise of official bodies 
wanting to ban such things as the celebration of Martin Luther King 
through official holidays, street names, and so on. There are few main- 
stream representations of the 60s today which do anything but reduce 
the period to easy-to- digest comic stereotypes based on fashion, sexual 
behaviour and phraseology. Thus all most young people know about 
the period is from satires like Austin Powers, which reduce the entire 
event-scene to one long sanitised idiotic party sequence. 

For a democratic world to have a chance, we must remember those 
former political movements, the myriad bohemias and counter- 
cultures with the same vigour normally reserved for our fallen soldiers 
of wars gone by. We must remember those former political move- 
ments in order to have a future of any kind. The people running the 
world today have made it clear: profit for them is worth more than 
the world’s survival. 

In an era of such retrograde and command-economy notions like 
‘Patriot Acts’ and the chillingly Europe-in-the-1930s sounding 
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‘Homeland Security’, some of us look to the heroic struggles of groups 
of the past who directly challenged such arrogant and illegitimate 
authoritarianism head-on, and suffered everything from historical 
obscurity to being quietly assassinated by shadowy agencies for their 
efforts. But you won’t find these ideas in the red light special at K- 
Mart. These ideas are not on sale at the local Megaplex. The Megaplex 
is part of the globalised system of normalising agenda-setting which 
works to prevent such public dreaming. We must be ‘in remembrance 
of the future’ in order to have one. 

To quote the blockbuster Terminator 2, ‘No fate but what we make’, 
as well as the post-Sex Pistols’ John Lydon: ‘There’s no future but what 
we make for ourselves’. 

A brief list of themes, ideas and general attributes found in culture 
jamming: 

A Finding 

A Sorting 

A Cataloguing 

A Collecting 

A Archiving 

A Co-ordinating 

A Networking 

A Open source 

A Adhocracy 

A Community building 

A Do It Yourself 

A Recycling 

A Sharing 

Apart from their ostensible content, ads seem to be saying: ‘We 
Have the Right to Put Our Signs in Your Face!’ The bigger they come, 
the harder they fall. That which is jammed often assumes that it can 
claim an unimpeded central place in the broader cultural landscape. 
This is the offending central conceit of all ads. The assumed dominant 
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claim on cultural space is often what a good culture jammer is actually 
criticising and contesting along with the specific alteration of any 
message. 

The culture jammer invites all who view their work to observe and 
take heed from the symbolic reclamation of cultural space. The jam 
may not necessarily be an attack on the commodity, but rather an 
attack on the values that go directly into its selling. One famous 
reworked billboard shows a car with the caption: ‘if this car were a 
woman it would get its bottom pinched’. The caption has been 
replaced with a spray-painted counter caption: ‘if this woman were a 
car she’d run you down’. The woman of the ad, positioned as passive 
subject of the male gaze, has now been turned around to become a 
powerful weapon aimed at anyone who thinks the original sexist 
slogan is funny. 


®TMark, the BLO and symbolic sabotage 

Culture jamming is sabotage at the symbolic level. ®TMark is a mock 
trading firm which grew out of the work of a group of disgruntled 
artists who wished to make a comment on the increased role of art as 
a cultural commodity. Choosing to play with the whole idea of a stock 
investment company as a sponsor of cultural sabotage, ®TMark 
channels funds from investors toward culture jamming gestures, such 
as the Barbie Liberation Organisation or BLO. This group swapped 
the voice boxes of G.l. Joe dolls with those of Barbie dolls with 
instructions to call the local media. A veterans’ group backed this 
gesture, attacking the role that gender stereotyping plays in the 
militarisation of people and society. 

The process worked at several levels. Firstly it showed that the 
whole notion of investment could itself be re-interpreted away from 
the corporate model and instead used to attack corporate power at 
its symbolic source: at the confidence people have in firms simply 
because they are powerful. ®TMark, by claiming to invest in ‘cultural 
dividends’, mocks the confidence trick which investment firms play 
on unwitting ordinary people by convincing them to identify with 
corporate interests as their own. 

This gesture is of particular interest in the wake of the 2001 
collapse of corporate giant, Enron, through its corrupt management, 
and its complicit accounting firm, Andersen. Corporate theft on this 
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scale, by robbing ordinary investors (anyone, it would seem, below 
the status of top company executive) of every cent, exposes the 
fraudulent nature of big business in its normal operation. Because, 
in theory at least, corporations are not accountable under civil law, 
they remain free from the kind of scrutiny which would apply to 
individuals when it comes to the mismanagement of funds or ruining 
of the environment, and this allows them to wield power out of all 
proportion to their influence in contemporary western society. 

Most people are shielded from exposure to corporate corruption 
by the mechanisms of power, and the illusions of imperviousness 
which financial and government institutions create around each other 
through the media, the law and the deals done behind closed doors. 
It is this illusion of the impervious nature of corporate power which 
culture jammers also seek to expose through the symbolic acts 
of sabotage. 

The next level at which the BLO doll shop replacement gesture 
works is at the actual voice-swapping move itself. As far as middle- 
brow, mainstream suburban, mom-and-dad-and-the-family culture is 
concerned, the gender roles assigned to children’s toys are beyond 
question. Girls play with girl dolls, which are framed as having 
interests in matters largely domestic, romantic, and consumerist. This 
means the intended audience for such toys are assumed to want to 
play at things like shopping, caring for children, and finding the right 
man. Boys, on the other hand, play with male dolls: macho, militaristic 
and rite-of-passage manly. That the BLO gesture was backed by a war 
veterans’ group suggests that those who have suffered most in the 
firing line of America’s wars know only too well the connections 
between the roles reserved for boys and men in society and how those 
expectations translate into the mythology of war and heroism in 
relation to US foreign policy. Veterans, it would seem, know all too 
well the way these gender-based roles play themselves out in the lead- 
up to real men ending up dead or maimed in battle. 

For the veterans’ group who funded the BLO doll-swap, soldiers 
are partly formed early on in the playroom with doll-based simulated 
soldier play. Toy soldiers can be expected to bellow such phrases as: 
‘don’t weep for the guilty!’ and ‘vengeance is mine!’ and ‘attack that 
tank and cobra gunship!’ Cutesy dolls, it is presumed, say such things 
as ‘Don’t you just love shopping?’ and ‘Will we ever have enough 
clothes?’ Swapping the voice boxes of these two types of dolls is a 
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powerful comment on how gender-based stereotypes are reinforced, 
if not actually created, by the influence of popular culture forms like 
toys. Children are offered very few alternative views of gender 
relations other than those placed for them by corporations like Mattel 
and Hasbro on the shelves of every toy store in the world, and backed 
up by massive PR and advertising firms. 

Then there is the idea of placing reworked toys back on the shelves 
of stores. The opposite of shoplifting, shop giving re-frames the 
intended role of the retail space away from being a one-way relation 
of retailer-to-consumer to becoming a conduit for political 
commentary. It takes us back as a society to when the marketplace 
was also a space of public discourse and the exchange of ideas. This 
is the ancient Greek idea of the ‘agora’, the open square in the city 
where people from all classes could congregate and share ideas of 
importance. 


Poor white (recycled) trash 

It must be said that the main audience for culture jams reflects the 
dominant socio- cultural background of those that make them. This 
is largely the white, lower-middle-class, educated, left-liberal 
informed co-ordinator and manager class. This group romanticises 
aspects of American history, particularly that popularised in the 
culture of roadside America: diners, popular entertainment, rock ‘n’ 
roll, and the post-punk variations such as skate-punk, bike messenger 
culture, aspects of street and surfer culture, and so on. These lowbrow 
elements, celebrated for their supposed ‘authenticity’, find healthy 
expression in the work of many contemporary culture jammers. 

There is a love affair with the myths and legends of countercultural 
groups of previous decades, particularly the anti-war hippy culture 
of the 1960s and 1970s and the punk periods of the late 1980s. There 
is also a solid, downbeat aspect, a deliberate desire to cast off the 
trappings of restrictive middle-class suburban values; particularly the 
way these are inscribed into ways of living and actual physical living 
spaces. This desire to cast off middle- class values goes back to the 
1940s and the Beats, and is well documented and a key to under- 
standing contemporary subculture trajectories in the West. 

There is the self-consciously ‘white trash’ imagery of Craig 
Baldwin, Martha Colburn, Greta Snider and Bill Daniel. This work 
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has in common a love of sideshow, carnivalesque and grand guignol 
imagery. There is a preoccupation with marginal groups such as 
skaters, the homeless, collectors of junk, radio activists, freight train- 
hopping hobos and their culture of shared knowledge, resources and 
food-from-dumpsters known as mulligan stew. Bill Daniel’s ground- 
breaking 16mm cinema verite opus Who Is Bozo Texino? is all about 
hobo culture, and when making the film, armed only with a clockwork 
Bolex 16mm camera and a recording Walkman, Daniel himself 
‘hopped freights’. The film is an existential search for the hobo who 
drew a famous character in freight trains, a sleeping Mexican under 
his sombrero, tagged with the moniker ‘Bozo Texino’. Asking ‘Who is 
Bozo Texino?’ is a stand-in question for a much larger one, one dating 
back to the country’s inception: where does the authenticity in 
American life reside today? 


Martha Colburn: queen of cut-up 

Martha Colburn’s film and visual art work is now world-famous and 
she is as well known in San Francisco as she is in Holland where she 
often works and exhibits. Colburn’s mad, frenzied collage Super-8 
films are made up of hand-drawn and hand-scratched film surfaces, 
cut-out magazine photos of cats, wild animals stuck onto the bodies 
of porno queens and kings. There are flashes of found footage — such 
as stunt drivers showing their stuff, go-go dancers, strippers, car 
crashes, plane crashes, and dolls, thousands of dolls. Animated jerkily 
and rotated, zoomed into and rapidly cut moving, madcap scenes of 
sex, drugs, death and danger along with seduction, titillation, come- 
ons and general fun are paraded before the audience. 

Colburn channels the nightmare bad-trip of contemporary US life 
that one imagines is experienced in the fantasies and unmet desires 
of the countless ‘nickel and dime’ workforce who live on or below 
the poverty line. This is the so-called ‘white trash’, the waitresses, the 
cleaners and the service class who can never expect to leave the cycle 
of dependence on dead-end temp work except by means of escapism. 

The viewer of this work feels herself to be in some live dream- 
stream from a trailer or a bad motel somewhere in the Midwest where 
the whole of Harry Dean Stanton’s and Warren Oats’s 1970s low-brow 
roadside/diner/Mc-job is un-spooling live from the head of a fanatic 
about to explode. She can’t keep up. 
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Dolls twitch about on the screen. They seem to be enacting the 
ideas of the puppeteer filmmaker herself. She is the one who has made 
them dance and perform, all the cut-out animal heads and perverse 
images of hamburgers dripping with sauces and cheese over the top 
of television sets whose talk-show hosts start turning into skulls and 
dripping blood. Colburn’s work declares that we are in a mad world, 
and its mad are finding a voice of liberation. This work is a call to 
party, a call to overthrow the mainstream miasma and gather on its 
sorry grave in a vivid, orgy-like danse macabre. 

Greta Snider’s film essays are beautiful ruminations on the world 
of punk interpretations of broader US culture. Her films are about 
planning on going to a much looked-forward-to party in another state, 
only to end up in jail for drinking in public (the classic pseudo-doco 
Portland and its all-star cast of friends and fellow party seekers), or 
about the bitter agony of abortion and the humiliation of ending a 
long, but now sour, relationship (NoZone). They are about the wonder 
and amazement ham radio operators feel at the ability to communi- 
cate through fresh air. They are about the joy of living, and the agony 
of life in a world so at war with its own population. 

Greta Snider is among the world’s greatest filmmakers. Her work 
is consistently true in form, authentic and convincing in what it says 
about a world filled with wonder and hate, bitterness and pride, love 
and disappointment. The film she made with her film students. Urine 
Man, is a classic of verite film collaboration. A sadly alienated homeless 
man orates his philosophy of life direct to camera: 

Tou don’t need food! 

Food is a conspiracy’ 

The Mission filmmakers are alive with the sense of the world 
needing to alter itself into something more open, more community- 
based, more about the shared values of a utopian agenda where sexual, 
economic, racial and gender politics are addressed and social relations 
made fair. Their secret is simple: use the media materials at hand, 
and make films and at the same time make a community. The process 
of doing both at the same time liberates everyone involved. 
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Two-Lane Blacktop 

In the early 1970s, mainstream feature films made ordinary working 
class characters central to their storyline, and this was partly in the 
social-realist tradition of the post-war years (such as that which 
emerged from Italy in the late 1940s and England in the 1950s and 
1960s), and partly fuelled by the rise in democratic feelings in the 
US. Among the better directors of this type of filmmaking was Monte 
Heilman, who had been given his start, like so many filmmakers at 
the time, by exploitation movie producer Roger Corman (others were 
Francis Coppola, Martin Scorsese and Jack Nicholson). Heilman’s 
films were usually set in the open landscape of the rural American 
road. Two films spring to mind. One is Two-Lane Blacktop and the 
other is Cockfighter. Both star Warren Oates, Harry Dean Stanton and 
Laurie Bird as white trash’ low-income types who do battle with their 
souls on the road and off. 

These films are existential ruminations on the nature of life in 
America for the marginalised. Two-Lane Blacktop in particular revolves 
around two hot-rodders. One is the Mechanic, played by Beach 
Boy Dennis Wilson, and the other is the Driver, played by singer- 
songwriter James Taylor. The pair race their 1957 Chevy across 
America’s 1970 highways. They earn money at unofficial drag races 
in small towns, staying in motels and eating junk food. The Girl 
(Laurie Bird), saying nothing, one day just jumps into the backseat 
of their car one day at a diner and joins them. Eventually they are 
challenged to a race by GTO (Warren Oates) who, unlike them, has 
not built his yellow GTO car from scratch, but has bought it from a 
dealer. GTO lives in a permanent deluded fantasy-land, telling each 
new hitchhiker he picks up a different story, based on what he thinks 
will most impress them. In the trunk of his car is every kind of contra- 
band (he tells them T got uppers and downers, depending on which 
way you want to go’). The hot- rodders are uninterested in drugs, 
however. For them speed itself is the ultimate. The Driver, his face 
deadpan, tells GTO: ‘you can never go fast enough!’. 

Harry Dean Stanton plays a rain-soaked gay hitchhiker who tries 
to pick up GTO, who refuses his advances, hissing, ‘I ain’t got time 
for sidetracks’. This sense of ‘not having time for sidetracks’ is another 
key theme, one that many who must constantly negotiate every aspect 
of their lives, and who never stop micromanaging the million and one 
events which constitute life, know well. We all so seldom can allow 
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‘sidetracks’, and romantic love for those (particularly the marginalised 
or of low income) who lack self-confidence and self-esteem can 
appear as just that — an unwelcome distraction. 

In the end it turns out that everyone in the film is living on some 
kind of strange personal mythology or fantasy system. A central and 
recurring theme of the film is how personal dramas and fantasies 
become real to us all when we seek any kind of authenticity from life. 
The car is the way the onscreen characters in Two-Lane Blacktop 
culture jam their lives, to reclaim a sense of who they are in a society 
that would deny them that basic right. This is the kind of enter- 
tainment-world brand of existentialism that was common in popular 
culture in the early 1970s. It is the ‘cinema of loneliness’, to quote the 
title of the book by Robert Philip Kolker. This was the ‘alienated white 
boy’ film genre of the time which included films like TXH 1138 (Lucas) 
Taxi Driver (Scorsese), Duel (Spielberg), The Conversation (Copolla) 
and Midnight Cowboy. It is about the dilemmas of life that ultimately 
face us all in dealing with the idea that we might just be alone after 
all. There is something empowering in embracing this realisation. 

No matter what belief structure we superimpose on the world, we 
are alone wdth our belief systems in the end. We all act in each other’s 
movies. 

The final moments of Two-Lane Blacktop are among the most mov- 
ing in cinema history. The soundtrack lowers to a few key reverberated 
sound effects of gears changing, pedals being pushed to the ground. 
The film has been stretch-printed to a slow, frame-by-frame crawl, 
creating a trance-like mood. The Driver looks out his car window 
to a distant lone farmhouse on the horizon. The drag race begins. A 
green torch is lit. The Driver starts his car down the drag strip. His 
point of view and that of ours, the audience, melts, as if the film has 
stuck in the projector and is itself melting. He is us and we are him. 
Unforgettable. 

Two-Lane Blacktop I think nicely encapsulates a kind of everyman’s 
philosophy of the road, and of life, and Melbourne-based (ex-Sydney 
Push member) anarchist film critic and actor John Flaus counts it 
among his favourite films. 
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Reclaiming one's own cultural 
space: jamming the boredom of 

the 'burbs 

F or those who have studied its operations at even the most basic visit- 
the-relatives level, suburban culture is, in general terms, often 
concerned with practical, purposeful, nationalistic, status-conscious 
appearances. It is generally anti-intellectual, preferring ideas to fit 
within already understood paradigms and categories. Mainstream 
media reinforce this set of social relations by most often framing social 
circumstances in contexts in which individuals are seen to be engaged 
with individuals. Shows like Seinfeld and Everybody Loves Raymond 
typically frame culture as a site in which individuals do battle with 
each other for access to status, property and approval from others. 
The humour is supposed to stem from the characters ability to meet, 
or not, their ‘hierarchy of needs’. This individualistically-minded 
branch of popular psychology argues that each of has us a set of basic 
requirements: shelter, food, sex, companionship, etc. The ability to 
gain or lose the satisfaction of these needs often forms the cornerstone 
of prime-time television drama, comedy and even the news. This is 
the framework society installs like a window on the world. We are 
supposed to view the world through this framework, and interpret 
our own lives in terms of whether we have ourselves earned or 
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squandered our own individual satisfactions. 

Culture jammers take away this framework, put new words in the 
mouths of the protagonists, and have them orate about the tyranny 
of the worlds in which they are trapped — with us, the viewers, along- 
side them. Jammers declare that the world of signs and signifiers is 
available to everybody. No group, company, organisation or institution 
can legitimately claim a monopoly on the right to show and make 
films, make and distribute magazines, stickers, artwork, music, soft- 
ware, clothing, designs, objects, and art in general. We can all claim 
the mantle of culture jammer. We can all contribute to the circulation 
and distribution of ideas. 

All you need is confidence to take the production of symbols into 
your own hands. Take some scissors to the next magazine coming 
through your letterbox or from the newsagent stand. Make those slick 
images say something poignant, political and funny. 

Add your own soundtrack to the movie from the video rental store. 


The Simpsons as a culture jam? 

The Simpsons, although mainstream FOX TV entertainment, manages 
to get many anti-suburban and anti-corporate messages under the 
radar. In this animated series, suburbia is a site of dysfunction and 
contested boundaries between people of different classes. Mr Burns, 
owner of a deadly nuclear power plant, despises those beneath him; 
the pig-nosed police officer is shown to be constantly on the take. The 
sleazy barman is a lascivious, opportunistic miser. Homer Simpson 
is the typical suburban male, forever falling for the ad-man’s tricks. 
He is always hungry (drooling uncontrollably at the very idea of a 
donut), a self-interested impulse buyer — thinking only in terms of 
himself, failing always to see the broader ironies of his life and its 
failures. He is as many advertisers see their target audience — lazy, 
dim-witted, and all appetite. 

Marge Simpson, the matriarch, is the ever-suffering, sweet and 
pious believer in the family, while the daughter Lisa is the most 
culturally aware of them all, able to accurately identify the broader 
social issues of a situation. The Simpsons shows America as a society, a 
set of groupings whose interests by their nature can never fully find 
consensus, and therein lies America’s actual democratic nature. In 
The Simpsons, as in America itself, everyone in the society believes 
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they have some basic fundamental right to express how the country 
should be run, and are usually fully aware (often painfully so) of whose 
interests are most often served by the status quo. In more ways than 
one, The Simpsons is a culture jam, albeit a mainstream one, played 
out within mainstream channels. It has found mainstream acceptance 
as a cartoon study of the broader society. It is not by accident that 
Matt Groenig’s place of origin is Portland, Oregon, part of the Pacific 
Coast left-liberal sensibility which informs the hardcore jammers of 
San Francisco and Seattle. The Simpsons is West Coast open-minded 
parody and humour packaged for a wide audience. 

Advertising acts as the means by which the media industry frames 
itself to the wider population. Public relations and advertising are the 
basis for most media production. Ideally, in the minds of most pro- 
grammers, there should be as little disjuncture as possible between 
programming and advertising. This means that the mood or feel of a 
show or newspaper article should flow seamlessly into an adjoining 
advert. As Noam Chomsky points out in Manufacturing Consent, media 
institutions seek to frame agendas and manage the terms in which 
issues are presented to the public. The basis for this channelling of 
information is usually the broader media industry itself and the role 
it plays in a society in which the public is seen, not as an autonomous, 
decision-making, informed body politic, but rather an ocean of con- 
sumers, ready to have the world’s affairs framed for them, like so many 
items for sale in a shop window. 

Parochial small-town life as displayed in The Simpsons is the culture 
of domesticity and hierarchy, where ordinary people are in fact 
allowed very few ways to consider themselves outside of the dominant 
commercialised landscape of desire and commodification. This same 
social space is the one celebrated for its blandness in most television 
and mainstream movie productions. 

In the early 20th century, irony became a way of shielding oneself 
from the absolutism with which the machine age seemed to infuse 
all of culture. An antidote to the voracious relentlessness of con- 
temporary machine- and state -governed life, irony was the affected, 
disenchanted aloofness of the intellectual which made possible an 
easy shift away from the dominant culture, with all its certainties, all 
its authority structures and systems of control and domination, 
underwritten and made legitimate by the rise in mass production, war 
and the growth of cities. 
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Like everything it sought to both confuse and shield itself from, 
irony was also modern. Irony was the cool, detached response that a 
gleaming, stopped, state-of-the-art machine of the time might be said 
to have. If the machine could speak through irony, it might have said; 
I am loudest when my deafening machinery has stopped — I choose to 
operate my own ‘ojf switch’ exclusively, and for most things in this modern 
world, I am switched off. Irony was a kind of machine-speak for ‘I’m 
not part of the system which culture at large has made me join and 
which I serve’. 

Marcel Duchamp, master of early 20th-century irony, seemed with 
each ‘fuck you’ work of art he made to be saying ‘in the “off” setting, 
I am my own boss.’ Duchamp’s ready-mades, items chosen at random 
like bottle racks and hat stands, were culture jams. They were bits of 
mundane modern society ‘sampled’ and ‘played back’ in new contexts. 
Somewhere along the journey from the mundane hardware store to 
the lofty pretension of the art gallery floor, the status of the hat-rack- 
as-art object had hacked the whole system that said that the two places 
were different. Irony collapsed high and low, mundane and important. 

Gibson: Punk was the last viable bohemia that we’ve seen, perhaps 
the last bohemian movement of all time. I’m afraid that bohemians 
will eventually come to be seen as a byproduct of the industrial 
civilization; and if we’re in fact at the end of industrial civilization, 
there may be no more bohemians. That’s scary. It’s possible that 
commercialization has become so sophisticated that it’s no longer 
possible to do that bohemian thing. 

bongo: Next time anyone even tries, it’ll be a prime-time show before 
you know it. Bohemia: The Series! 

Gibson: Look what they did to those poor kids in Seattle! It took our 
culture literally three weeks to go from a bunch of kids playing in a 
basement club to the thing that’s on the Paris runways. At least, with 
punk, it took a year and a half. And I’m sad to see the phenomenon 
disappear. I think bohemians are the subconscious of industrial 
society. Bohemians are like industrial society, dreaming. 

William Gibson and Robert Longo 
discussing bohemia in WIRED magazine. Issue 3.06 
‘Remembering Johnny’ http://www.wired.com/wired/ 
archive/3. 06/gibson.html?pg=5&topic = 
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Methods of the jammers case study 1: Get Down by 
the Emergency Broadcast Network 

The Emergency Broadcast Network or EBN is clearly impressed with 
the forcefulness and relentless quality of broadcast media and military 
weapons advertising. Theirs, like that of many in the culture jammer 
scene, is a love/hate relationship with the mainstream. 

The work they produce, such as the Commercial Entertainment 
Product, is comprised of incredibly intense cut-up scratch video col- 
lages drawn from military promotional material, saccharine-sweet 
ads, and specialist underground fetish video material with titles like 
Girls and Guns. In the case of the EBN, the process of watching tele- 
vision and recording material off cable and the airwaves provides a 
rich and ongoing source of artistic material. A guiding formal princi- 
ple in their work is that of the techno/hip-hop music underground, 
whose driving rhythms and sampling techniques lend themselves well 
to video montage as much as sound montage. 

A good media sample for use in jamming is one that lets us laugh, 
or in some other way gain an insight into the social relations of work 
in the broader unjust society as a whole. Such media fragments release 
something from within: a form of ‘cultural energy’. The tighter the 
assumed central role and function of the image/sound in cultural 
terms the more likely it is to be beneficial to the jammer. Links need 
to be made for the sampled image or sound which are not already 
present. This means, for example, that a shot in a movie has to be 
made to sit alongside other shots in sequences which are themselves 
part of a broader argument. Like every good essay, it stands or falls 
on whether it can convince and provide evidence. Here is how a film 
or video sequence might work alongside other shots like it: it has 
motion within the frame — like the shots on either side. In 
Tribulation 99, early 1960s archival footage of a failed NASA rocket 
launch depicts the doomed rocket spiralling around above its launch 
gantry, out of control, in a terrifyingly beautiful swirling motion, its 
billowing engine smoke making giant concentric ever-wider arcs in 
the sky. This truly strange war-into-unintended art image is itself then 
slowly dissolved over a graphically similar one: a rotating garish 
op-art like spiral graphic from a totally different source; a B-grade 
science fiction movie whose villain is hypnotising someone. In film 
making terms this type of juxtaposition is called a graphic match, and 
Baldwin’s films use such matches to underscore and reveal hidden 
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links between sequences separated by time, genre and historical 
context. What unifies these shots is the director’s and the editor’s 
reconstructive collage-essayist collaborative vision. 

Graphic matching is the process of grouping shots in terms of 
similarity of theme, of imagery, or movement within the frame. For 
example, the video-jam and song Get Down by EBN creates a sense of 
urban threat, of emergency’, by having the characters mouth the 
words of a song. The editing matches the aggressive insistent 
repeated message Get Down, which has two meanings: to get down 
and boogie’ (or enjoy the rhythm of a dance song and literally get 
down’), or to render oneself powerless in the face of an authority like 
the police or military — the meaning suggested by the clip of Harrison 
Ford in the movie Patriot Games calling out to his wife to ‘Get down’ 
(as in ‘hit the deck’) to protect her from an IRA bomb in central 
London. 

The piece creates its own dense text and sub-texts. In its staccato 
insistence, the song resembles a tray of cutlery cascading down and 
hitting the floor over and over again. The effect is both mesmeric and 
terrifying. In one brief grab, the Pennsylvania State Treasurer R Bud 
Dwyer is seen, about to use a giant handgun on himself, in front of a 
roomful of TV reporters in an actual televised surprise public suicide. 
He nervously repeats his last words: ‘this, this will hurt someone’, 
waving away those whom he thinks are about to jump him. 


Live TV Suicide: the ultimate culture jam 

Those who have seen the entire sequence (from the AMOK Assault 
Video for example) will know that when Bud Dwyer does pull the 
trigger, the blast is enough to catapult him into the air for a few feet 
before he lands against a wall, blood oozing from his nose like a faucet. 
Slumped in a corner, the lifeless body of the disgraced official relaxes 
one last time as his aide walks to the podium and calmly answers 
questions from the stunned TV crews. They had been expecting the 
press conference to be the formal announcement of a resignation, 
not this bloodbath. 

The sickening fact of this piece of videotape, and how its performa- 
tive finality fits strangely into the broader media culture of the United 
States, is also part of the critique put forward by the EBN. This is a 
mediascape to some extent indifferent to the lives (and in this case 
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the death) of those it depicts. It is a culture in which suicide, advertis- 
ing and disasters share an equal airtime; a true society of the Spectacle 
where the very fabric of social existence is completely saturated by 
the constant and ongoing flow of mesmeric media images, sounds, 
and texts. This is, in its truest sense, media as ideology. 

As the ever-present backdrop for one’s life, the commercial media 
is emblematic of the ambient aura of corporate power itself. Like the 
private interests it draws its power from and through which it speaks, 
the commercial media and its sponsors seeks to hold sway over the 
popular imagination. The duality at the centre of texts like Get Down 
is that, on the one hand, it neatly articulates in its form and function 
the overwhelming and persistent climate of urban threat and danger 
in contemporary capitalist society. On the other hand, it operates 
within that mediascape as a commentary upon it, and arguably could 
not exist outside of the same furious image-and-sound barrage. 

This ‘dance’ of the artist with the mainstream media is outlined 
by Larry McCaffery in the introduction to the 1995 book of new 
writing he edited After Yesterday’s Crash: The Avant Pop Anthology. In 
this introduction, he writes: 


Avant-pop’s emphasis on collaborative strategies would also seem 
to differentiate it from the avant-garde. Like the avant-garde, avant- 
pop often relies on the use of radical aesthetic methods to confuse, 
confound, bewilder, piss off, and generally blow the fuses of ordinary 
citizens exposed to it (a ‘deconstructive strategy’) — but just as 
frequently it does so with the intention of creating a sense of delight, 
amazement and amusement (‘reconstructive’). This willingness to 
enter ‘enemy’ territory for any reason other than to plant a bomb, 
was, of course, foreign to the avant-garde’s way of thinking, but in 
fact this tendency emerged largely due to a basic realignment that 
had been occurring between the avant-garde and mass culture. 
Instead of being engaged in a Darwinian survival-of-the-fittest 
struggle for dominance, these two avowed lifelong enemies co- 
evolved, so that by the early 1980s they existed in a new relationship 
to one another — a web of interactivity that created a feedback loop 
in which the avant-garde and mass culture rapidly exchanged stylistic 
tendencies, narrative archetypes and character representations with 
one another in a way that was ultimately mutually supportive. It 
seemed strange, but the enemy was no longer the enemy. In fact, if 
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either of them died the other would either be severely weakened or 
(in the case of the avant-garde) die off completely. 


Get Down by the Emergency Broadcast Network articulates in its 
form and function the right-wing fantasy of a population forcibly 
subdued, commanded by livid men in suits to ‘get down and keep yer 
mouth shut’. This is the actual world we live in distilled, the military- 
entertainment complex boiled down to its most ugly naked essence: 
pure media terror. Since the attacks on the World Trade Centre and 
the Pentagon in September 2001, this climate has been ramped up 
to a fever pitch all around the world. This time the enemy is the 
Mysterious Eastern Other. Since September 11, routine and wide- 
spread constant attacks on freedom of speech, on public discourse, 
and on the basic democratic right to say what you think occur like a 
wet dream of the extreme right. 

Get Down anticipates by ten years this not-so-new climate of almost 
universal censorship and top-down threats to ‘keep your mouth shut’, 
and once you have seen the tape it is hard not to think of it every time 
you see a blockbuster movie where the Republic is under attack, or 
yet another news story where men in uniform boss each other around 
in a constant dog-pissing-contest show of power on display. 

In Get Down we are faced with the pure essence of militarised 
terror. But is it a valid critique? Are the EBN actually taking sides here? 
With Negativland, whose political and cultural opposition is worn on 
their sleeves, critiques of guns and the accompanying ideology of 
property protection, security, surveillance, etc. are squarely at the 
centre of the work and are its raison d’etre. The EBN’s relationship to 
their subject matter is more ambivalent, certainly not overtly political. 
Rather the EBN is enamoured of its subject matter, and manifestly 
fascinated by it. 

The key to identifying the power of the EBN’s edited videos lies in 
the way they evoke military-industrial imagery and mix it with com- 
mercial mainstream entertainment. The process of juxtaposing the 
guns, howitzers, B52 bombers and girls in bikinis with assault rifles 
alongside MTV music videos, ads, and found footage goes some way 
towards showing how compatible the commercial and the military 
actually are. We truly live in a ‘Military Entertainment Complex’. 

The images are broken down into fragments, reworked to show 
how they relate to each other despite having had completely con- 
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trasting original contexts. The musical rhythms which result from the 
chopping up process form part of a hip-hop song-based cutting system. 
The rhythm provides the timing for the cutting regime. Video 
becomes music via the deft hand of the editors. 

The cut-up methodology reveals truths about the broader society 
out of which the media fragments emerge. Like archaeology fragments 
of the present, media ‘bits’ offer up clues as to the times we live in 
and sometimes the only way to make sense of it all is to have these 
fragments jut up against each other, opening dimensional corridors 
and alternative ways of seeing. Burroughs-style. Can culture jammer 
video be thought of as an almost scientific way to isolate fragments 
of society for analysis, similar to a sample for a microscope being 
prepared by slicing it and then placing it on a slide with chemicals to 
bring out the details? 

We are back to Marais and Muybridge here. When cinema began, 
it was used as a scientific means of measuring movement. The movie 
camera was used to record motion as a phenomenon of nature, where 
the actions of animals and people were later analysed and studied, 
like slides, under a microscope. 

The detached gaze of the technology of revelation renders our 
mediascape a zone of staccato violence, threat and authoritarian will- 
to -power. What is being revealed is the way that militarism and panic 
are encoded in our society via spectacular meditation. By taking 
choice cuts and distilling them into 100 per cent proof, the EBN have 
simply bottled that which the mainstream media serves and narrates 
in a more diluted form: the military-entertainment complex full 
throttle and with its ugly fascist hands around our collective throats. 

The right-wing fantasy of a population forcibly subdued, told to 
‘get down and keep your mouth shut’, is revealed, and our world is 
seen for what it is through the prism of culture jamming. A culture 
jam of the likes of ‘AM I DEAD YET?’ can be seen as offering a kind 
of mirror reflection of the true costs of a product’s ‘good life’ promise. 
Joe Camel, cartoon character mascot of Camel cigarettes, offers 
‘untouched’ the promise of a passport into a world of cool: the world 
of lively bars, with blues music live onstage and girls leaning languidly 
over pool tables, where Joe is the star and he is playing his saxophone. 
You are Joe. You could be Joe. Camels are the good life. 

The removal of certain letters from the neon sign has resulted in 
the intended message getting ‘redirected’. The new sign reads as a 
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warning about the life-threatening dangers of cigarettes, but it also 
exposes a hidden message floating beneath the intended one: we are 
back now to the realm of William Burroughs and Brian Gysin. We’re 
travelling into other dimensions just a hair’s breadth away from our 
own, on the other side of the mirror. 


Just do it yourself 

There has been a rather big impact of the do-it-yourself (DIY) aesthetic 
on the world of commercial culture. The recent rise in the popularity 
of stencil art in commercial advertising is a good example of how the 
mainstream co-opts the ‘look’ of the underground. No doubt the ‘cool 
hunters’ and the advertising industry’s covert street-spies have collated 
the material to inform the suits what any self-respecting inner-city 
kid knows by heart. Saying what you think is cool; doing it in ways 
that are public is even cooler. Stickers, ‘zines, and stencil graffiti are 
all ways of getting the message out there, where your peers are and 
where the ill-informed might find new awareness. 

Claiming cultural space as one’s own to interpret means performing 
at a symbolic level. Actively reclaiming cultural terrain at the expense 
of the official version of that terrain liberates those that do the reclaim- 
ing. Terrain deemed official by the global public-relations industry, 
and its flunkies in local, state and federal government, once stripped 
of its official function as the enforcer of unequal power relations, 
becomes available to all. It floats free of its former limited, sanctioned 
uses. 


Military tactics, disinformation confusion 
misinformation, blowing fuses 

The stakes are higher in the United States of America, of course, where 
the assault on the senses by advertisements is relentless and 
ubiquitous. In Europe and other parts of the world, the principles of 
democracy tend in general terms to be borne out more in the actions 
and desires of the population. As a result, culture jamming appears 
outside the US as a set of strategies to counter something seen as 
coming largely from elsewhere. Homogeneous family-oriented 
consumer- culture dominates and brings with it power myths about 
one’s relationship to others and to the world. People may well ask: 
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What is my identity? What roles are reserved for me? On whom can 
I rely? What else could there be to my life? 


Some culture jammer tools 

The Fisher Price Pixel Vision PXL 2000 children’s video camera; a 
long since out-of-production working digital video camera (which 
recorded both video and audio on to standard audiocassettes) was 
popularised in the early 1990s by underground diary filmmakers such 
as Sadie Benning. Used by Craig Baldwin in Sonic Outlaws as well, 
the image quality on Pixel Vision is, by conventional home video 
standards, very low. The image is very high contrast and the frame 
rate is slow, the resultant footage resembles early 1960s kinescope 
TV sequences. Examples of kinescopes include classic TV moments 
such as the famous 1964 appearance of the Beatles on The Ed Sullivan 
Show or the news coverage of the shooting of Lee Harvey Oswald in 
the basement of the Dallas police department in 1963. 

Analogue media equipment, considered ‘dead’ by those techno- 
logical determinists who must have only the latest gear, is embraced 
by many media activists, who turn this logic on its head and rhapsodise 
over ‘dead’ media such as vacuum tube -based early video cameras. 
Intelligent artists will exploit the imagery these cameras record: eerie 
streak effects are left behind by points of light such as flames and light 
bulbs, and low-light conditions give rise to everything appearing 
murky, as if underwater. An artist exploits her limitations. 

Thirty-five millimetre still slide projectors (for multi-screen pro- 
jection events) are highly sought after, especially automatic ‘carousel’ 
machines, which can be set to project predetermined sequences on 
the walls of nightclubs, galleries, and raves. 

Any type of optical toy such as kaleidoscopes, and those hand-held 
8mm movie-viewers used by kids, can be opened up and the kid- film 
replaced with your own material. 

View-master slides and viewers 

These red plastic stereoscopes have been around for decades. By 
inserting a disk-shaped series of twin slides, the viewer is presented 
with a series of 3D images. The slide disks can be re-used by removing 
the transparencies from the cardboard housing and replacing them 
with one’s own 16mm or 35mm cut-down film pieces. To create a 
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stereo image, take two images with your camera, one four inches to 
the right of the other (four inches is the distance between your pupils). 

16mm film projectors, spools, films themselves 
Sixteen-millimetre film was used prior to videotape in most schools 
and government departments. When video and DVD players replaced 
16mm for teaching and learning, many film projectors and accessories 
became available from the late 1980s onwards. Many culture jammers 
love the bright tungsten glow from projectors, and the whole ritual 
of inserting the film, threading it through the workings of the 
machine, and generally tending to the assembly by standing near it, 
much like a train engineer carefully tending to the dials and boiler of 
a locomotive or a DJ doing ‘eyes down’ with a mixer and turntables. 
A 16mm collection can expand to include reel-to-reel winders, 
splicers, and viewers, which let you view what is on a film without 
projecting it. Craig Baldwin and other 16mm film recyclers make use 
of the whole range of 16mm gear, to sort, sift, identify and cut together 
sequences which together create collage-essays on film. Be prepared 
to have this equipment occupy a lot of space. Film cans are big and 
heavy, but when you find a ‘gem’ shot or series of shots on 16mm there 
is no feeling to match it. 

In the late 1980s, computer components were cheap enough to 
enable even kids to have simple sampling keyboards. Typical of these 
was the Casio SKI, a small sampling keyboard which is used by 
Negativland. You hold down a key, enter a sound via the in-built 
microphone or input jack, then play that sample on the keyboard. 
Amazing given that such devices sold for around $100 when new. 

Computers 

Early Apple Macintoshes such as the SE/30 and the rare colour classic 
are valued for their high design value and unique self-contained 
screen-and-computer configuration. These machines can still do an 
awful lot in the hands of a creative user, including black and white 
graphics, word processing, simple games and they can run one of the 
coolest multimedia-authoring packages ever devised (as well as one 
of the first), HyperCard. 

Commodore Amiga computers are still very usable. Classic early 
1990s software like Deluxe Paint 4 can still be used to do low- tech 
animations. The great thing about Amigas is that they were designed 
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to have Video out’, so that anything done on them can be recorded 
onto videotape, or any other recording system. Amigas which have 
the Video-toast’ hardware and software installed enable ‘frame grabs’ 
which are very useful for doing convincing pseudo-TV overlays (this 
was used extensively by Phil Pateris when he made Iraq Campaign in 
the early 1990s). 

The monitors that came with Commodore Amigas are fully fledged 
‘line-in’ devices which can accept VCRs, DVDs, or any device with a 
line-out RCA connection. Don’t throw them out! You can use them 
to watch videos and DVDs! 

Motion JPEG video capture cards which run on operating systems 
from the late 90s and early zeroes can be used on machines which 
cost relatively very little. These cards cost four-figure sums in 2000 
and 2001, but now can be obtained for a mere percentage of this today. 
The only way to get video on your computer prior to 2001 was to 
digitise analogue material using these special hardware cards. Digital 
video standards like mini-DV on the other hand are actually forms of 
data storage. When you copy a digital video source to your computer 
today you are really transferring already compressed video data, not 
converting analogue information into digital information. Early 
analogue to digital capture/conversion cards accept video and audio 
using RCA inputs (the red yellow and white sockets on the back of 
your VCR and DVD player), which in domestic digital video editing 
terms have been replaced on computers by much faster digital bussing 
systems like i-Link and USB. These latter standards take the already 
compressed video information off the camera’s tape and put it on your 
hard drive so you can edit it. 

Video capture cards require lots of storage and RAM, but even if 
you do not actually use them to capture video for use in digital editing 
packages, having such a card attached to your computer means you 
can use your computer to plug in an analogue device and watch the 
video or DVD or whatever it is you are playing via your computer and 
VGA monitor. One less screen in the house/studio to worry about. 

If you have your wits about you and understand hardware well 
enough, you can custom-build very powerful computers for very little 
cost. The different types of computer chassis, motherboards, CPU 
chips and the baroque range of housings which hold them in place, 
RAM chip types, floppy drives, CD-ROM drives and so on boggle the 
mind. If you can familiarise yourself with the different bits and pieces 
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you can have lots of different machines sharing each other’s bits and 
pieces at different times and for different reasons. 

Coupling these hardware skills with those of the local area network 
(LAN) expert really maximises the potential of your self-supportive 
recycled computer system. With knowledge like this you can turn a 
broadband connection into a paying Internet cafe, or an independent 
media centre, or a community media resource. Computer recycling, 
especially when combined with an open embrace of the free software 
movement can leverage the knowledge of the recycler into fields that 
are genuinely liberating to those who directly benefit. 

Eight-track cartridge players. Many people love the whole aesthetic 
of mid-1970s audio-visual technology. Unfortunately this audio 
playback format would not let you record, only play back. These 
obsolete 1970s-era chunky cartridges can be found for as little as $2 
each in thrift shops in the US. An excellent documentary on the 
subject of collecting 8-track cartridges was made in 1999 called So 
Wrong They Are Right, directed by Russ Forster, which covers the wide 
range of people who scour thrift shops in search of these once 
ubiquitous, now quite dead, media. The film takes us into the lives of 
many different 8-track collectors, showing the different motivations 
of those who search everywhere for new additions to their collections. 


The streets of San Francisco 

Within the cliched tourists’ wide-shot of San Francisco and the sweep- 
ing vistas of this city in a thousand movies and TV shows, mystery 
and menace have always underscored images of the Bay Area. The 
city as an idea has many associations: it has been linked in the public 
imagination through movies, TV and popular culture in general with 
relationships gone sour, men led astray, and bizarre cults and bohemia. 
HitchcocUs film Vertigo is a good example. Vertigo presents mid-1950s 
San Francisco as fertile ground for self-deception, betrayal and 
madness. 

San Francisco is home to arguably the strongest sense of America 
as the testing ground for new ideas. It is also home, like every 
American city, to classic and patriotic Americana, the franchise set: 
Subway’s, Denny’s, Seven Eleven, etc. 

Alongside this is the anti-consumerist tradition of libertarianism 
borne on the back of countless immigrants. In short, as a city, San 
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Francisco has always enjoyed a heady mix of identities willing to cut 
each other a little slack in order for all to follow the pursuit of hap- 
piness. This is what made it a home for the Beats; certainly is what 
makes it a home for gays and lesbians, and what has allowed its arts 
culture to flourish in as wide an expanse of hybrids as it has. The city’s 
open-mindedness is also enshrined in 1960s hippy-era syrupy novelty 
songs like Tf You Are Going to San Francisco’ as well as the liberal 
values of 1970s TV cop shows like The Streets of San Francisco. 
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Gangs, religions, cults 
(and other ordinary people) 

As everywhere in America, local gang disputes are largely to do with 
drug territory and the right to claim it. Gunfire was heard in the 
Mission District in the early 1990s. There was other violence, and 
sirens. A group of us would wait for the din to ebb away before walking 
from, say, a share-house in Shotwell Street to the Artists’ Television 
Access (ATA) in Valencia Street. 

A warning sign in Jim’s diner, a popular hangout for local police, 
in Mission St warns patrons not to respond to cars flashing their head- 
lights at them with words to the effect of: ‘This an initiation rite for 
new members of gangs who, if having had lights flashed back at them after 
they flash theirs, are instructed to open fire on the car who flashed back.’ 
When I first arrived in 1992 I found something disconcerting about 
the voodoo shop of the Santaria religion next door to ATA. Often skulls 
and bones and strange arrays of items of African and Cuban religion 
are laid out on display in the front window. This feeling dissipated 
with time, however, as I started to understand Santaria as a corner- 
stone of Cuban American culture and hence no more threatening than 
any other belief system with which one is not familiar. 

Like many whose origins lie in Europe with its (in general terms) 
lenient post-war accommodation of socialist values. I’ve never really 
been able to reconcile in my head how the immense wealth and 
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prosperity of the American economy can sit alongside the routine 
under- the -bridge desperation of the city’s homeless. Society’s least 
fortunate can be seen trundling stacked shopping trolleys down the 
sidewalk and using them for shelter. Occasionally groups of homeless 
will congregate in a sidewalk and offer each other comfort. City 
councillors often attempt to rid the streets of these people, presumably 
to appease the moneyed business community and its clientele. Retail 
and housing organisations work together to vilify the homeless, and 
pressure officials to take action. These measures have been the target 
of culture jammers many times. 

There was the famous incident where Mayor Willie Brown, upon 
launching operation clean sweep’, which promoted the cleaning up’ 
of the city’s homeless, was met with a retort by the Biotic Baking 
Brigade, a group who bake pies for videotaped events where public 
figures are ‘pied’. A pie was thrown at Willy Brown to protest his 
draconian out-of-sight-out-of-mind approach to the homeless. 
Members of the group were jailed for six months for the event, which 
was framed in the mainstream media as a dangerous attack on the 
health and well-being of a public figure. 

Then there is bitter rivalry between gangs of blacks and Latinos 
over turf and drug-trade control disputes. This is not necessarily more 
pronounced in San Francisco than in any other American city, but 
the effect of the marginalisation of America’s minorities economically 
and culturally has forced many of its youth to identify with the 
glamour and instant materialism of the street-corner drug trade. The 
drug wars are fought over trade territory, marked out by street corners, 
ends of streets, alleyways and other urban features. Gangs mark 
territory with graffiti tags and shoes thrown over power lines (often 
seen dangling by their laces). Members communicate with hand 
signals and electronic communications devices like pagers and mobile 
phones. I’ve seen dealers hiding stashes of grass underneath the 
concrete sidewalk access covers for water pipes. I’ve seen drug deals 
go down all over the city at all times of the day. Nothing particularly 
unique about that. Because of this low-level street warfare, ordinary 
public telephones are disappearing from American city streets. 

It must be said that California, with its multitude of socio-economic 
groupings, each with its own sets of conventions and stories, dense 
histories and globally transmitted mythologies, encourages a sense of 
strong group membership. Most people identify with some grouping 
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or other: religious groups, ethnic groups, economic groups, and combi- 
nations of these. The almost religious rituals of street culture are well 
known, from the rather quaint and picturesque post-war Californian 
ritual of cruising-the-strip sexual parades of cars in American Graffiti, 
to the surf and skate leisure culture (now via the channels of main- 
stream entertainment broadened out to include ‘extreme sports’). This 
aspect of American life is gaining in popularity in Australia, where 
sport has always been an attraction and where sexy celebrity is now 
on the rise with parallel TV shows like Australian Idol. 


Cult jamming 

Cults and religious groups who prey upon the confused and the 
unwary find in the steady stream of naive visitors to California a ready 
supply of potential converts. At its most extreme, bizarre saucer-cults 
or Jim Jones types recruit members and enforce behaviour restric- 
tions, deny access to the outside world and exploit those who join by 
demanding money, absolute obedience, even death. These cults, 
spinning far-fetched stories aimed at convincing would-be members 
of access to secret knowledge (usually tied up with millenarian 
warnings of the apocalypse), are based in some form or other upon 
Christianity. 

We’ve all seen them on TV : they are usually headed up by grinning 
starry-eyed charismatic leaders who. Pied Piper-like, beckon their 
followers to every extreme. The leaders eschew knowledge of the 
outside world, to shield members from the influences of those who 
might take them away from the cult. Heaven’s Gate was such a cult 
whose final act of mass suicide included a kind of culture jam; every 
member was wearing a pair of Nike sneakers. The advertising slogan 
of Nike at the time was: ‘Just Do It’. This group, unlike the media 
activists who might use the same symbols to critique Nike itself, was 
motivated less by political intent than by tragically misguided faith 
in cosmic, extraterrestrial salvation. ‘Just do it’ meant to them, ‘just 
kill yourself. They made liberal use of science fiction texts such as 
an ‘away team’ (Star Trek: The Next Generation terminology for those 
who leave the main spaceship to visit a planet). In a similar way the 
Church of Scientology, with science fiction author L Ron Hubbard 
as its inventor, makes liberal use of metaphors of transcendental travel 
to lead well-paying members through its various so-called ‘levels’. 
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Merely mentioning links between L Ron Hubbard and the occultist 
Aleister Crowley in his 1998 film Spectres of the Spectrum was enough 
to get filmmaker Craig Baldwin in hot water with the Church of 
Scientology itself, who sent him a letter insisting he remove the 
reference. Refusing to do so, Baldwin, instead, decided to go even 
further in exposing the links between mind-control, psychological 
warfare and psychological abuse in 20th-century America. His next 
film revolves around the theme of ‘sex and secrets’ and deals with the 
bitter history of America’s foreign policy, its secret spying agencies 
and their use of sex and coercion. Spectres of the Spectrum, a brilliant 
film about the links between electromagnetism and its use and misuse 
by inventors and the military, went on to win Baldwin a place in the 
Whitney Biennial. 

When Jimmy Stewart tells Barbara Bel Geddes’ character Midge 
Wood in the 1958 Hitchcock classic Vertigo that he’s going to a Mission 
address, she replies ‘that’s skid row isn’t it?’ The area in the 1920s was 
home to Irish, German and Italian immigrants and had been since as 
early as the 1860s, while Mexican and Latino immigrants moved in 
in a wave in the 1930s and again in the 1950s. Tacquerias, thrift shops, 
convenience stores, and a lively parade of low-rider cars now frame 
the festivities of an average Mission Friday night. This is still partly 
American Graffiti style cruising-the-strip 
culture, but it is also a car culture enjoyed 
the various ethnicities adopting the 
American way. Youthful combinations 
of cars, sex and territorial rites are par 
for the course. There are all types: from 
the majority population of Mexican- 
Americans to the wannabe artists and 
urban hipsters through to polymorphous 
identities descending on the Mission. A key media-activist hub is 
Artists’ Television Access or ATA gallery in Valencia Street. 




Ground zero: Artists' Television Access 

A single painted shingle sign hangs over the sidewalk at 992 Valencia 
Street reading ATA: Artists’ Television Access. Sweet incense fills the 
air outside the front door from the Santaria Voodoo shop next door. 
The pavement out front of the gallery is thickly speckled with stencil 
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art and gum, layered over for two decades. On the front door hangs a 
cardboard sleeve holding the latest publicity calendars and handbills 
for events and shows to come. Walking into ATA, one sees unpolished 
wooden floorboards from an earlier era when the place was a ballet 
dance studio, which now receives one’s shoes with satisfying creaks. 
The rickety, sometimes orange, sometimes carpeted, sometimes black 
stairs leading upstairs to the office are no better. The latter is a modest 
room with a few computers, a locker or two, some projector stands, a 
telephone, an answering machine and usually one or two interns 
working. Interns often work at ATA for the right to use the facilities 
or to gain credit for a course of study or to pay off parking fines with 
a city community program. The ATA office is one of the most famous 
rooms in the Mission District; a home to its activities and to the 
myriad independent artists who clamber up the stairs. 

The screen in front of you on the wall when you enter through the 
front door is small by cinema standards; it measures perhaps 40 feet 
by 20 and is nothing more than white paint on the wall. It is updated 
now and then with a better screen, usually obtained in a swap deal or 
donated. Out the back is a modest kitchen, which looks as though it 
has not been touched since 1941. Over the sink, the cup shelf’s wood 
sags in a graceful smile-shaped bow. When I first visited there in 1992 
some wag had placed a DYMO sticker on the RTD2-shaped trash can 
which reads ‘KLAATU BARADA NECTO’, a reference to the 1958 sci- 
fi classic film The Day the Earth Stood Still. It had been there for years 
and was still there after years, though now the visual pun has gone. 
Two modest bathrooms, one with toilet and shower stall, are at the 
back of the building. On Saturday nights, after hours of beer and 
sitting, patrons of Other Cinema screenings form long lines and 
patiently wait for use of these facilities. 


Craig's basement 

Going down to the basement of ATA one enters a musty dark space. 
As your eyes adjust, mountains of film cans can be seen stacked here 
and there. A 16mm movie projector, its cover removed and sporting 
two reels, is aimed at another screen, this one suspended from a water 
pipe just one foot above. This screen hangs there, faded and yellowing 
with fraying edges. It is unknown when it was last replaced and no 
one really cares. A modest stereo sits next to a pile of LP records. A 
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note on the stereo reads: ‘records OK but hold button down’. Cassettes 
are piled in a shoebox and strewn here and there, both video and 
audio. A table made from a white eraser board on a telephone cable 
spool sits roughly in the middle and is surrounded by a motley 
assortment of beat-up and probably found-on-the-street 60s-type 
modish chairs. Looking more carefully you notice the whole area is 
covered with small bits of white artists’ tape. These have quickly 
scrawled notes on them in a singular hand. Everything is dotted up 
with them: magazines, photocopies of articles, some of the film cans, 
videotapes. The table has several hanging off its edge. They are on 
the floor, on doors, on every surface. 

Welcome to Craig Baldwin’s legendary basement, another of the 
Mission District’s most ‘famous’ rooms. The notes are written by him 
and are reminders to him as to the status of that which they are stuck 
to. Each note corresponds with something to do, to remember, to give. 
It is in this basement where some of the most important experimental 
films and documentaries of the 20th-century San Erancisco scene 
(and even the national and international scene) have been hand- 
assembled from the cast offs of film collections of high schools, 
training institutions, and from mail-order catalogues and friends 
dropping by. 

What makes this Mission scene so vital for a filmmaker or digital 
media artist like me is its insistence upon building a community for 
the multiplicity of media arts as well as for making films. There is no 
real separation between the act of making a film and that of building 
a community or that of being a culture jammer. At some level film- 
makers are invited to show their films to Baldwin, and he is constantly 
picking up videos left at the top of his basement stairs, brought by a 
wannabe Other Cinema luminary. Other Cinema is Baldwin’s 
Saturday night ‘microcinema’ and the community adhesive that binds 
local and travelling filmmakers to the broader media culture. It is this 
unbelievable array of the found and the prized, the poetic parapher- 
nalia and trafficking of the Mission streets themselves, with which 
Craig Baldwin makes his work. In a sense, the whole of the ATA gallery 
and theatrette is a culture jam, boldly facing up to the banality of 
mainstream culture, reinventing itself over and over. 

Eilmmaker, teacher, showman, anti-copyright activist, Craig 
Baldwin is a hunter-gatherer of images, sounds and ideas. Embracing 
and celebrating satire and camp, his collage-essay films convey 
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the sheer joy involved in their construction — the exhumation of 
post-war educational and training films from their once rock-solid 
cultural contexts into feature-length satirical ammunition. In the cult 
classic Tribulation 99: Alien Anomalies Under America (1992), Baldwin 
treats decades of CIA involvement in Central America as mock sci-fi, 
while Sonic Outlaws (1995) exposes the standover tactics of major 
recording publishers in policing their ever-tenuous grasp on media 
copyright. 

A champion of film and video activism, Baldwin has helped 
transform San Francisco’s Mission District into a dynamic cultural 
hub for the genre. ‘Collage is the contemporary art,’ states Baldwin. 
‘It is the most definitive. Yet it runs absolutely against copyright laws. 
There are certain assumptions about the usage of other people’s 
material in order to make money from it. Collage artists take a tiny 
little bit of something from your piece and put it together with a lot 
of other pieces and make a distinct whole. We’re not trying to steal 
your audience. The copyright laws need to be updated in order to deal 
with this art form. People of my generation know what is going on 
with collage in the different mediums: film, music, CD-ROMs.’ 

But if collage is a contemporary art, it has been around since the 
modernist era of Kurt Schwitters and Pablo Picasso. What makes it 
current is perhaps best explained by Greil Marcus in an interview I 
did with him in 1994: ‘When it works, all collage is a shock.’ 

A lifelong denizen of the Bay Area subcultural underground, 
Baldwin once lived in a projectionist booth above a porn cinema. It 
was in these unlikely surrounds that he experienced a cultural 
epiphany. From the scraps of film left lying around, Baldwin made 
Flick Skin (1977), a Super-8 film. The formal qualities of the film 
surface, with its patched-together, hand-processed X-rated film 
material were made obvious to the viewer. So began a career con- 
cerned with the politics of the image, one in which humor and wit 
guided the choice of imagery into a carefully reworked mosaic. In 
Baldwin’s hands, the image is no longer what it initially represented; 
and somehow, through its radical re-contextualisation, its true 
identity is revealed. Found footage is unmasked as an impostor, and 
made to perform roles for which it was never intended. As Guy Debord 
declared, any image can be made to invoke another meaning from 
the one it was intended to, even its opposite. 

In keeping with his ‘grab the footage and run’ philosophy, Baldwin’s 
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Stolen Movie was constructed by literally charging in to mainstream 
cinemas and stealing images off the screen by filming them on a 
Super-8 camera, then rapidly exiting through the rear door with the 
booty. Part guerrilla theatre, part performance art, this brand of media 
pranksterism was an act of deliberate provocation and the result of a 
politics of the everyday. 

Baldwin also acknowledges a debt to the beatnik poets, some of 
whom with their post-war utopianism helped identify the ‘peace and 
love counterculture’ as fundamentally positioned ‘outside’ the main- 
stream. Embracing nomadism for a while, Baldwin hitchhiked and 
‘hopped freights’, in his own words, ‘as a cultural response to the 
[American] middle-class lifestyle.’ 

One of the biggest supporters of Baldwin’s work is the famous 
‘psychotronic’ Z-grade film magazine Film Threat, which caters to 
splatter and exploitation film aficionados. The Z-graders tend to be 
like-minded, entrepreneurial hobbyists who are similarly forced into 
filmic resourcefulness. There is an easy exchange of ideas between 
them and the more politically motivated junk-film cut-up films of a 
method of working Baldwin calls ‘cinema povera’ (the cinema of 
poverty). ‘Cinema povera’ started with Bruce Conner in the late 1950s. 
Other people involved in the same type of filmmaking include Bill 
Daniel, Greta Snider, Eric Saks, and Lori Surfer. They follow the 
practice of ‘using what you have’ — not relying on crews, big budgets, 
and adapting what is lying around — to make a ‘Cinema of Poverty’. 
Apart from a brief period in Fitzroy at an artist collective known as 
Fringe Network in the early 1980s, and in Newcastle in New South 
Wales at the Octapod centre in 1999, 1 have yet to see anything like it 
in Australia. Such spaces and scenes are rare and priceless. 

By dredging the depths of America’s media past, Baldwin develops 
an archaeology of American ideology. The best place to exhume the 
corpses, it turns out, is the world of ephemeral films. These are the 
forgotten trailers, commercials, sponsored films and educational films 
that still transmit forgotten signals from the Cold War and the space 
race. Now cast adrift from their former contexts, these filmstrips still 
manage to reveal the disarming forcefulness of America’s once official 
culture, with its ubiquitously familiar, authoritarian and paternalistic 
voice-overs. 

In an era of ubiquitous digitisation and image manipulation, the 
arcane use of the relatively obsolete film-object as a field for artistic 
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endeavor is rare. Cut, manipulated, edited, blown up, shrunk down, 
stretch printed, scratched and drawn on, the very physicality of film 
is at the core of found-footage’s aesthetic appeal, the key to what makes 
appropriating it so much, well, fun. 

Despite a desperate artistic attempt to avoid the uniformity that 
shapes capitalist culture in America, the culture jammer look has been 
appropriated by slacker punk bands like Nirvana, who used found- 
footage in their film clips (e.g. the sperm close-ups in Come as You 
Are — get it?) and by such mainstream directors as Oliver Stone. The 
quick montages in Stone’s JFK (1991) could well have been inspired 
by a Baldwin movie — the use of rapidly intercut Super-8 with 16mm, 
and intimately intermixing real with reconstructed footage. Never- 
theless, while it is the aesthetics of appropriation that Hollywood 
adopts rather than any political form of media activism, Baldwin 
admits that he got lucky’ with Tribulation’s timing: ‘Oliver Stone 
released JFK a few months after mine. In a lot of ways my film was 
helped by Oliver Stone because there was a lot of interest in JFK — 
which is actually a very small part in my picture. But it is the same 
kind of conspiratorial thinking, which quite obviously won’t go away. 
It is here to stay.’ 

Even the themes of Baldwin’s Tribulation 99 — paranoia, conspiracy 
and government cover-up — are increasingly the subject of sanitised 
mainstream media forms, which use such themes and settings for 
otherwise conventional storytelling. Witness the X-Files and Dark 
Skies or Independence Day. 

Baldwin, in his own words, is trying to ‘negotiate an alternative 
pathway toward some kind of understanding of American culture and 
cinema.’ ‘Cinema povera’ also attempts a deliberate and consistent 
turning away from the offerings of the mainstream, looking instead 
toward the scraps of the past, or the work of filmmakers themselves 
trying to negotiate a way out. 

With its dryly narrated, whispering soundtrack told through 90 
per cent ‘found’ footage, Baldwin’s Tribulation 99 lets the audience in 
on a National Enquirer-type conspiracy, in which invading aliens 
called ‘Quetzals’ have come to take over the minds of US decision- 
makers in a battle for control of both Central America and the Earth’s 
core. Watching the film, you will recognise bits of Earth vs the Flying 
Saucers, Dr No, a Mexican-made version of The Invisible Man, The 
Creature From the Black Lagoon and War of the Worlds. There are strange 
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out-takes from 1960s documentaries on plutonium waste-disposal 
and magnetism. There are video clips from news coverage of the 
invasion of Grenada. Viewing this wealth of material, one imagines 
the feelings that went into its creation — ecstatic delirium mixed with 
moral panic and political outrage. Baldwin says: 

It was curious the way that certain ideas were between the official, 
political history and the very unofficial paranoiac version of things. 

There were often these weird alignments. Sometimes it was easier 
to believe the UFO stuff than it was to believe the CIA story that 
was used to justify our intervention in some country. So I lined them 
up, superimposed them in a way. I tore out bits of paper and taped 
them together. The material organized itself. I took real, political 
material and retrofitted it with fantastic, wacko literature. I was 
continuing my projects against US intervention in Latin America. 

My other films have been a criticism of US foreign policy. What came 
to a head here was the whole Iran-Contra Affair, Oliver North’s trial, 
it was the whole milieu — the center of the times. I wanted to make 
a statement that was critical of the CIA and our meddling in foreign 
countries, and it seemed to be a new use of this creative material, 
these paranoiac rants. I saw the CIA as being truly a conspiracy. I 
wanted to make a black comedy instead of a Noam Chomsky kind 
of thing, which is fine and great, but I didn’t want to duplicate. 

Instead of making that kind of attack, I wanted to make one that 
was satirical — one that would lacerate, tear apart, shred the CIA by 
burlesquing them, by using these great materials. (Telephone 
interview with Craig Baldwin by Ashley Crawford.) 

In 1995, Baldv^in rallied to the defence of fellow cultural samplers, 
the satirical sound-collage band Negativland, who had fallen foul 
of the copyright laws for appropriating a U2 song. The case was 
perhaps inevitable. For the best part of a decade, bands had been lifting 
riffs from popular songs, and the record companies set out to make 
an example of them. 

Sonic Outlaws is Baldwin’s political statement on the collaging and 
sampling of culture. More formal in structure than the typical Baldwin 
film. Sonic Outlaws is essentially a documentary constructed from 
interviews with numerous proponents of culture jamming — media 
pranksters, artists and political groups who take what’s out there on 
the shelves of mainstream America for artistic and political ends. 
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Negativland are interviewed at length about the battle between their 
anti-corporate’ record company, SST, and Island, U2’s label. 

The venom with which Island’s lawyers attacked Negativland over 
the album, and the about-face SST demonstrated to Negativland, 
outraged many across the country. 

That happened to be a journalistic incident. It didn’t have to be, but 
it became closer to home because I could identify with it. At the same 
time, 2 Live Crew was busted for their parody. They won their case 
because it had to do more with parody, it wasn’t so much a collage, 
it was a reuse of the same melody. It was under protection from this 
clause in the copyright law called ‘Fair Use’. 

For Baldwin, Negativland encapsulated the sheer scale of the 
problem — the economically-led protectionism of the global media 
industry does not acknowledge the validity of borrowing or adapting 
sounds for use in collage satire and parody. In the eyes of the 
mainstream, there is no such thing as a ‘non-commercial’ use. The 
accountants don’t want to fathom collage. Copying can only mean 
bootlegging. Ironically, U2’s album ‘Pop’ (1997) appropriates music 
from underground culture, indicating both the mainstreaming of the 
sampling genre and the dilution of the political gesture, along with 
the legal muscle available to such super groups. 

Nevertheless, the SST/Island/Negativland incident served to 
galvanise the resolve of Negativland, Baldwin and the whole culture 
jammer community. Nothing is quite as affirming as corporate 
pressure applied to an activist. 

Craig Baldwin’s found footage work is thus an extension of a whole 
culture; a culture of community and collaboration, of people gathering 
in scenes, unified, like the beatniks and Yippies of the past; a cinema 
of deliberate self-exile from the mainstream, and active opposition 
to it. This is the avant-garde everyone thought had bitten the dust with 
modernism. Instead, it lies dormant in the heart of political unrest. 

‘Oh, that’s strong!’ Baldwin yells, as a certain image flickers on the 
screen at Artists’ Television Access gallery’s basement. Notes are 
quickly taken on a pad, wdth a dimming flashlight for illumination. 
The shot might find its way into his next work. Spy vs Spy vs Spy. 
Baldwin interprets everything. His cultural archaeology combs the 
contemporary urban landscape as carefully as it does the detritus of 
the industrial era — the training film, the advertisement. Watching 
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films with Baldwin is a unique experience. The most boring, turgid, 
insipid or blatantly tragic films become a source of immense fun and 
wonder in his hands. The sheer vibrancy of images from forgotten 
times which show flying saucers, monsters, and sheer strangeness is 
itself a fascinating entertainment. 

Baldwin has a modest studio. It amounts to a dark basement with 
shelving filled with film cans, reel-to-reel winders, thousands of press 
clippings and photos, stickers, flyers, and a tiny radio. The Baldwin 
workspace is seldom idle. From the earliest hours to the latest, 
Baldwin does the rounds, methodically organising notes, text, and cor- 
respondence with other film programmers and filmmakers. This 
flurry of relentless activity makes the process of making found-footage 
films a natural extension of a lived, everyday aesthetic of foraging, 
collating, sifting, researching and playing with images, text, sound 
and selection. This is a culture of ancient movie projectors and bits 
of editing equipment which are lovingly maintained, of dark and 
damp basements with dim lights and leaking earthquake-damaged 
roofing. It is a culture of canned foods and cheap take-away food. It 
is a world of moving images without sounds which are invoked like 
ghosts from the grave of cultural history. This is nothing they teach 
you in film school. This is alchemy. 

In an increasingly electronically-mediated urban world, media 
archaeology is the most appropriate kind of search for truth among 
the ruins. Rick Prelinger, whose ephemeral films were originally 
released on CD-ROM (Ephemeral Films and Our Secret Century, both 
published by Voyager interactive 
can now be downloaded for free 
from archive.org), finds himself 
an invaluable source of material 
for an ever-widening group who 
are starting to realise the impor- 
tance of media archives. Prelinger 
and Baldwin are colleagues and 
Baldwin’s last film Spectres of the 
Spectrum (1999) examined the 
battle for control of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum over the 
decades. By using the device of a 
Time Machine ‘scope’, the film 
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literally framed early ephemeral films in the context of a story about 
the history of media itself. 

Like Prelinger’s archive, Baldwin’s collection is valuable not only 
as a repository of films whose subject matter has been filtered into 
his own work, but as a kind of snapshot of the filmic variation on the 
great American collage tradition which includes Joseph Cornell, 
William Burroughs, Robert Nelson, Jasper Johns and Robert 
Rauschenberg. 


Low-budget, high-concept movie mayhem: collage- 
essay filmmaking 

Culture jammer filmmakers are constantly on the lookout for indi- 
vidual shots that in some way relate to the topic of the production 
being created. Shots find their way into sequences and sequences 
become entire films. 

The term ‘pulling shots’ refers to the process of painstakingly 
analysing individual film elements that wiW be used in a larger collage 
critical of the culture it came from — and will soon go back into. 

If making a culture jamming film about telecommunications and 
media ownership, then shots of people operating antique phones, 
using early radios or telegraphy are ideal. Shots are essentially nego- 
tiable in terms of meaning. A voiceover or a totally new context via 
editing can edge a shot closer to the overall argument which the film 
seeks to put forward. Like clay in the hands of a sculptor, video and 
sound elements can be coerced to do the bidding of the filmmaker. 


Building your argument shot by shot 

Irony, sarcasm, mockery and punning are characteristics of much of 
the more intelligent culture jammer work. There is often a heartily 
celebrated clear slippage between signs and meanings. 

The context is all. Early 20th-century Russian filmmaker Sergei 
Eisenstein developed the theory of montage. In simple terms his 
theory stated that an audience will read two shots as a kind of argu- 
ment. If you show someone looking at something, then cut to a shot 
of something else, that this means that person is looking at that object, 
and if the next shot is of that person smiling, then the object looked 
at has made them happy. If followed by a shot of them looking sad, 
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then the object has made them sad. The images chosen from a 
repository can offer a literal means of explaining a general idea. For 
example, to show someone furious with his boss, find a shot from any 
source (but early 1960s or 1950s B -grade film is often most inter- 
esting) of someone leaving a house and slamming a door. Over the 
top of that shot you might place a voiceover which intones: ‘furious 
with his boss, he left in disgust.’ 

In other cases a more abstract idea or a metaphor can be illustrated. 
For example, a shot of men closing the door of a giant bank safe can 
be used to illustrate a voiceover explaining how the Internet is getting 
closed down to all but commercial uses. The shot must last the dura- 
tion of the point being made and is usually a literal showing of an 
idea. Sports commentary is a good rhetorical basis for culture jammer 
film soundtrack. Sports commentators are always keen to report on 
events simultaneously as the on-screen sports events are happening. 
Live sports are always in the present tense and the voiceover must 
work to clearly explain what, amidst the confusion of a game, is going 
on. Putting poetry to a soccer match from the perspective of a fan 
would totally undermine the role of sound as an adjunct to the experi- 
ence of viewing the soccer game. But an animated, slightly aggressive 
sports commentator who knows every player, every rule and the 
history of every game adds value to the experience. A good culture 
jammer soundtrack is like a sports commentary — it guides the 
audience through a new way of seeing often very familiar material, 
such as ads and educational films. 


Methods of detournement for the new millennium 

Take a mainstream video from the local video library. While watching 
it, enlist your imagination to invest the characters’ lives with problems 
and concerns unique to your own. Soon Arnold Schwarzenegger and 
Tom Cruise will become your proxies, doing battle with enemies who 
in turn stand in for the problems that beset you personally. Or, 
alternatively, have yourself become the onscreen enemies. Now the 
squeaky-clean images of the movie stars whom the on-screen enemies 
oppose will become those who you yourself, with the on-screen bad 
guys, must overcome and mercilessly punish. Even though the good 
guys more than likely will succeed in some all-important happy ending 
of the contemporary blockbuster, you will have spent two hours of 
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your time in constant battle with these effigies that stand in for your 
real life boss, or landlord, or some other enemy to your well-being. 
You have made a work of popular culture and mainstream entertain- 
ment a subversive mechanism for self- empowerment. 


Artists' gesture 

In her book The Most Radical Gesture Sadie Plant discusses the links 
between the Situationist International and the ideas of post-modernist 
writer Jean Baudrillard. She critiques the assumption that the SI made 
about their own detournements: that in being reworked versions of 
mainstream advertising they were thus no more outside the currency 
of image/text than that which they were designed to undermine. I 
find in this critique a familiar relativism, which fails to understand 
the specific cultural climate of the ideas, writings and detournements 
of the SI in the context of their films, actions, and the events of May 
1968, the massive student uprising which used SI tactics as its key 
motivating engine. 

The posters, slogans and emblems of Situationist thinking were 
deadly accurate in pinpointing the very bankruptcy of that broader 
all-encompassing system which made advertising possible. Why 
should one really care about the ‘status-within-the-broader-world-of- 
signs’ of a reworked poster or cartoon strip one way or the other in 
such a media-saturated world, when the basis for that world — 
economic exploitation and global injustice — has been dealt a mortal 
blow, as it seemed to have been dealt at the height of May ’68? Had 
not the posters and cartoons done their work, irrespective of their 
status in relation to those images around them? Clearly they were 
more than images among a sea of images, where all such images appar- 
ently blur into each other like so many dots in a pointillist painting. 

So what is it about a good culture jam that makes it radical? First, 
it is the decisions on the part of those that construct the ‘jam’ to frame 
the broader social relations at work in society as being in need of a 
radical rethink. 

Taking their cue from the Situationists, American artists have 
adapted ‘pro-situ’ ideas to their own circumstances. Filmmakers like 
Craig Baldwin, Phil Patiris and EBN have thus set themselves an 
almost lifelong task of investigating the tensions that exist within 
images themselves. Further, the use of Cold War footage in Baldwin’s 
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Tribulation 99 stems from a desire to get back to the point at which 
the command economy gave rise to the world we endure today, to go 
back to the point at which the whole global situation went well and 
truly pear-shaped. 

The film promises to ‘prove’ the supposed ‘reality’ of a bunch of 
plots and conspiracies leading to the end of the world, while all the 
time being a deadly-serious rumination on the decadence that defined 
the entire mid-20th-century world of American foreign policy that 
helped to shape the present. Tribulation 99 becomes both an attempt 
not only to fathom the otherwise impenetrable past, but also to 
radically question the ways in which we internalise information 
without question. It literally interrogates the past through images, 
putting history under hard-boiled scrutiny, giving it the third-degree. 

Baldwin’s film-making style is exasperated, busy, constantly 
making connections, finding elements, and always looking for bits 
and pieces, Baldwin when he works is constantly sorting and sifting, 
putting ideas in trays, and on pieces of paper; the paper becomes 
scripts and from these scripts the film clips become fragments for 
inclusion. The role of memory is crucial in culture jammer method- 
ology. Its function is to organise materials, filter them, categorise 
them. The long-term aim is to construct a work up and out from one’s 
own constantly-built reserve of stored thought-fragments which in 
turn are mirrored in the form of actual shots on 16mm film and in 
the bits of text. Memory is also the moral arbiter of what gets put in 
and what gets left out of the overall film argument. 

And for the whole strategy to work, and this is something ‘normal’ 
filmmakers never quite appreciate, there needs to be something of a 
seamless overlap between the type of work produced and the type of 
lifestyle lived. You cannot really jam part-time very effectively; you 
must embody the ideals of the movement fully and do it with con- 
viction to be good at it. And that means self-exile from the mainstream 
in the good old avant-garde fashion, be this idea modernist or not. By 
sticking to his guns and living as authentic and anti-suburban a life 
as possible, Craig Baldwin enjoys worldwide repute as one of cinema’s 
most energetic and original practitioners, as his awards, grants and 
travel invitations attest. 

Many jammers have made the decision to live outside the normal 
channels and to dedicate themselves to the margins and to claim from 
the streets the means to get by. In San Francisco it is entirely possible 
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to walk around the surrounding blocks near your home and then 
furnish your pad directly from sidewalk offerings from others, and 
clothe yourself the same way or from ‘thrift’ shops (known as 
opportunity or ‘op’ shops in Australia). Urban living means living in 
what were once the industrial centres. The idea of the city itself is 
part of the strategy; knowing it and its workings. 


Culture Jammers 

Non-Culture Jammers 

'Zines 

Commercial magazines 

Cassettes 

Bought CDs 

Video 

DVD 

Bike 

Luxury car 

Dole 

Job 

Dope 

Booze 

Squat/share 

Apartment/suburban house 

Queer 

Straight 

Found furniture 

IKEA 

Op shops/thrift shops 

Department store, new 

Gnarly, messy 

Linear straight edged 


The book and CD-ROM project Shaping San Francisco, edited by 
James Brook, Chris Carlsson and Nancy] Peters, tells the untold story 
of San Francisco — a site of experimentation, free play and ideas, 
where the outsiders of the world could come and congregate. From 
its origins the city was a home to the unconventional, who interpreted 
the US constitution as a licence to behave in as individual a way as 
possible. Strategies are borrowed from the world of the homeless, for 
example, working out where cheap food and accommodation can be 
found. 

The corners of the contemporary city still hold, for many, cheap 
rental accommodation, and there are thrift shops, and sidewalk junk 
piles for free items. The poor and the homeless, or simply the more 
marginal, make the most of the local food and resources. The funky 
down-at-heel hand-me-downs are worn as proud emblems of one’s 
outsider status. Like Kurt Cobain’s trademark woollen thrift-shop 
cardigan, filled with holes, and the early 1990 s’ appropriation of the 
flannel lumber shirt (worn self-consciously around the waist tied at 
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the front by the sleeves), or those polyester stripey casual shirts from 
the 1970s which young people wear today ironically, the ironic soon 
becomes chic. Just as clothes hit the stands of the mainstream with a 
hefty price tag, so do the squats and low-rent regions of the cities 
become expensive. 

In the years since World War II, the gradual erosion of civil 
liberties, particularly in the US, has been met with opposition by the 
counterculture period of the late 1960s and early 1970s, an opposition 
which was brutally suppressed during the Reagan/Thatcher/Bush 
years between 1980 and the early 1990s. The systematic drawing back 
of advances won during the Civil Rights Movement and anti-Vietnam 
War protest period resulted in a massive upswing in homelessness, 
poverty, alienation and cynicism in American society. Such conditions 
have arguably reached their zenith in recent years. 

The winding back of social services and social concessions, such 
as affirmative action and welfare, by the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
trations signalled the end of the experiment of the counterculture of 
the 1960s. In response, artists and writers challenged head-on the self- 
proclaimed cultural and moral hegemony of the neo-conservative 
climate of the 1980s and 1990s. 


This theme park we call home 

Mike Davis, in his book about the contested urban space of Los 
Angeles, City of Quartz: Excavating the Future in Los Angeles, argues that 
these neo-conservative trends found expression in the very layout and 
planning of the urban landscape. Most notable was the gradual 
‘theme -ing’ of inner city areas. The shopping-mailing of urban space 
paralleled the criminalisation of the poor. This hit minorities the 
hardest, with regions in cities like Los Angeles made up mainly of 
black and Latino people feeling the most policed, the most watched 
and the areas most likely to be targeted for round-the-clock 
‘containment’. The poor, through carefully planned features of the 
urban landscape, along with systems of official surveillance and 
control, are forced to remain within ghettoes of deliberately red-lined 
separation from the slightly better-off houses and suburbs further out. 
In boutique upscale areas like Beverly Hills, where the ultra- rich and 
famous live, entire armies of private security personnel patrol — 
ejecting anyone even remotely ‘suspicious’. 
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John Carpenter’s 1982 film They Live! depicts a future in which 
aliens, disguised as society’s wealthy and privileged, take over the 
earth. The central hero of the film makes contact with the city’s home- 
less, who introduce him to a cache of sunglasses which allow the 
wearer to see the world as it truly is : a world of ads whose real message 
is masked. Suddenly the world of appearances is revealed to him for 
what it is: a vast encoded propaganda system imploring people to 
‘Marry and Reproduce’, ‘Conform’, and ‘Do Not Question Authority’. 
These slogans appear in place of billboard messages, magazine ads 
and even money itself when the sunglasses are worn. 

Any film, any cheap film if you put it underground for fifty years, 
becomes interesting. You just take a shot of people walking, and 
that's enough: the weight of history is so incredible. 

YOKO ONO 


Often the re-use of images and sounds from the past expresses the 
desire to articulate the present through an understanding of a past 
that may never have existed, but nevertheless lives on in its detritus 
of images. Messages are carried on the backs of fragments like 
stowaway ghosts, spectres of the spectrum, flying across time and 
space to set the records straight, as soon as we deign to see and hear 
the truth implicit within them. That these truths are unlocked, like 
time safes from history, by the process of scrutiny itself makes them 
cultural sea monkeys; rock-like crustaceans one second, active, 
growing alive creatures for analysis the next. 

Found-footage in San Francisco also reflects the ecologically 
informed recycling of material in general. San Francisco’s media- 
activist scene benefits hugely from a plentiful and regular supply of 
cast-off media from a range of sources: schools, media organisations 
which have upgraded, and companies which have run out of space. 


The Biotic Baking Brigade 

The Biotic Baking Brigade is a group who target figures of authority 
with whom they disagree. The pies are hurled in classic vaudeville 
style, and the incident is filmed for the record. The channel along 
which the pie-as-message flies is the same as that which contains 
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outrage at the plight of the homeless. Another target of the BBB was 
a key spokesperson for Monsanto, a firm which has tried to enforce 
the widespread use of its patented genetically-engineered use-once 
self-terminating seeds for crops in the third world. 

The pain and humiliation felt by a mayor 
being met with a public dose of facial pastry is 
nothing compared to the lives of those San 
Franciscans who nightly must compete with 
dogs under bridges for scraps of food. Yet, San 
Francisco’s mayor Willie Brown was pied by the 
BBB exactly because he defended the policies of 
a city-wide public clean-up campaign, called 
‘The Great Clean Sweep’, of which involved the 
aggressive relocation of the city’s homeless out 
of public view. Other targets include Microsoft’s 
Bill Gates, and the idea has even spread as far 
afield as Austria, where Hilmar Kabas, Vienna’s neo-fascist Freedom 
Party leader had, as the group’s website puts it: ‘an intimate moment 
with a chocolate cake’. 





The Biotic Baking 
Brigade: Speaking Pie 
to Power 


The Bureau of Inverse Technology and BITPLANE: 
watching the watchmen in Silicon Valley 

What is the Bureau of Inverse Technology? In the early 1990s, a then- 
anonymous group of cyberfeminists, comprising Natalie Jeremijenko, 
Kate Rich and Danni Tigani, banded together to contest what they 
saw as the largely technological determinist view dominating the 
burgeoning cyberculture. Determinism is that line of thinking in 
which the latest gadget is the best and only the chosen few are at the 
cutting edge. The group have subsequently withdrawn their 
anonymous status. The following account of BIT’s departure from 
anonymity, summarised in its own words, is from the website, http:/ 
/pzwart2,wdka,hro.nl/bit/template_4_bitpresents.html 

The Bureau was formed in Melbourne Australia in 1992. Originally 
constructed as an anonymous group, a kind of guerrilla technical 
intervention into the determinism in use/form/format of the 
information technologies we were coming in contact with. We were 
working with information and information technologies as our 
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primary materials. BIT projects re-engineer technical systems to 
address the hidden politics of technology, The anonymity of the 
Bureau in its original configuration was a strategy to reflect on the 
anonymity of a certain type of production, that is miming the 
diffused accountability of IT production. After 10 years in this field 
we no longer see this position as productive; or our work as primarily 
reactive/oppositional, it’s a sustained & sustainable position. 

I’d first met the Bureau of Inverse Technology (BIT) in 1992. 1 had 
been offered the chance to do an episode of Carpet Burns for SBS 
television. This was a show which coupled ‘up and coming’ movie 
directors with artists, so that one would promote the other. I wanted 
to do something about the then-burgeoning techno underground in 
Melbourne. Phone calls led to other phone calls and I finally found a 
group I was interested in making a film with. Called the Bureau of 
Inverse Technology, they were a cyber-feminist trio, whose identities 
were like that of superheroes: anonymous. 

Concerned mainly with the subject of the body in relation to urban 
space, BIT developed work which dealt with the theme of scale, for 
example, the relation between the human body and the corporate 
urban landscape. Much of their early work placed a body against a 
vast urban feature, for example, a building or a bridge. 

I worked with BIT on what became the seven-minute Carpet Bums 
documentary for SBS TV in 1992, shown during the week of the Third 
International Symposium for Art & Technology (TISEA) held in 
Sydney. Meetings wnth key members were held at arm’s length at first, 
as they were keen to identify me as sympathetic to their broad views 
and agenda. 

After a few furtive meetings in cafes around Melbourne (notably 
Pellegrini’s in Burke St) and some audio interviews, the group agreed 
to be made the subject of the mini-documentary for TV. Members of 
the group and I would later become good friends, but in 1992 on our 
first day of filming I saw the group in their full regalia: tight black 
lycra outfits, festooned with chords, black objects and apparatus 
holders reminiscent of police swat-team belts. A decade later I would 
have said they all resembled Trinity from The Matrix movies, but this 
was 1992 and few popular culture images of cyber-superheroines 
existed outside the pages of William Gibson novels and Japanese 
anime. 
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In 1995 BITPLANE was the culmination of the recent desire by the 
Bureau of Inverse Technology to broaden their activities into research 
and development of actual designer techno-art items, which could 
be sold on the Internet. Now the group were making objects in kit 
form, such as the BITPLANE and the SUICIDEBOX for sale. This was 
a conceptual art and design project with a difference. Among the BIT 
devices on sale were tiny aluminium boxes which, when opened, 
sampled the voice of the opener. 

Working with colleagues, Natalie Jeremijenko built a model plane 
with a transmitting micro-camera fitted in the fuselage. Piloting the 
plane by means of radio control, and viewing the camera’s live feed 
by means of head mounted display, BIT were able to navigate the plane 
over the top-secret airspace of Palo Alto. Looking directly down, the 
images blur from time to time as electromagnetic interference creates 
snowy patterns and occasionally the screen goes black. Periodically, 
text appears on the screen, explaining the history of the area since 
the gold rush, and linking this socio-cultural narrative with events as 
seen by the spy plane. 

'Avoid missing ball for high score' 

Instructions for the game PONG, the first commercially successful 
arcade videogame, by Atari, the first videogame company started by 

Nolan Bushnell, circa 1974. 

BITPLANE thus fuses the principle of the conceptual art gesture 
with that of the critical statement of the culture jam. Like another of 
their conceptual media art gestures, the Golden Gate Bridge-viewing 
suicide box’ camera that supposedly recorded real suicides, BITPLANE 
critically inverts the logic of the surveillance camera. If corporate 
America can spy on us, and deny us the right to examine it with the 
same scrutiny, then does not a mere toy plane with a simple camera 
challenge that social relation? Why should Silicon Valley have all the 
fun of the peep show? 

A black screen is punctuated by the voice of ex-Galifornian 
governor. Democratic presidential hopeful and now Oakland mayor, 
Jerry Brown. He talks about the gold rush and about the region 
attracting people trying to make their fortunes. We see Palo Alto from 
a bird’s-eye view in high-contrast black and white grainy video. A 
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radio-controlled plane is being flown over Silicon Valley. The plane 
is fitted with a transmitting video camera. Images are recorded onto 
tape, and over them are superimposed text paragraphs. The plane flies 
into airspace below which are high-technology plants, and the film 
is used to frame the area of Silicon Valley as a kind of alien landscape 
which from the air is abstracted into a videogame-like array of giant 
buildings, car-parks, tennis courts, highways and parks. 

What makes BITPLANE a culture jam lies in the illegal nature of 
the act of flying a surveillance plane over what is known universally 
as extremely restricted airspace. The film itself refers to the legacy of 
the type of action it records. The fact that the region is the home of 
the computer revolution makes the act of flying over it a neat exten- 
sion of the ideas of the area’s most progressive thinkers, particularly 
Douglas Engelbart, inventor of the modern mouse. His idea was that, 
organised intelligently, information in a computer could be navigated 
like space itself. The BITPLANE traces the trajectory of those who 
dreamed of a kind of culture in which information could be ‘flown- 
through’ and thus made usable by ordinary people. 

BITPLANE is a rumination on and 
critique of the type of thinking which 
led to the development of Silicon 
Valley, and the techno-determinism 
which keeps its mythos going, long 
after the boom years have passed. The 
legends of companies like Atari, Sun 
Systems, Cisco Systems and many 
others are literally inscribed into the 
landscape. By flying a model plane over 
this world, the film reduces it to a flat 
panel-like array of architecture. The 
only people who are supposed to be 
filming this area are the companies 
themselves, so to have a device deliberately interject into that space 
is a radical gesture. 

It is also a kind of homage to the area, whose more utopian ideals 
are not lost on the Bureau of Inverse Technology. Natalie Jeremijenko 
is one of a group of Australian cyberpunks whose early 1990s 
investigations of the possibilities of West Coast US have borne fruit 
in years since. She is now recognised as one of the world’s most 



BlTPLANEs view of Silicon Valley below 
is transmitted to the person flying it by 
remote control from the ground, while 
also being videotaped for use in a film. 
(Courtesy of Natalie Jeremijenko.) 
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innovative thinkers in the field of contemporary design, engineering 
and conceptual art. BITPLANE has been screened at many prestigious 
venues, including the Museum of Modern Art, and Natalie herself 
has been recognised with a highly prestigious Rockefeller award. 


Iraq Campaign by Phil Pateris 

This rapid-fire critique of the 1991 Gulf War by Philip Pateris utilises 
the glossy graphics of commercial television to frame the events of 
the 1991 war in a broader context of corporate power. Pateris makes 
the connections between the corporate basis for the war and the fact 
that the same companies supplying arms also owned the major TV 
stations. The seamless overlap between official policy, TV propaganda 
and the business interests behind the Gulf War are shown explicitly 
and graphically using exactly the same seductive audio-visual language 
employed by television itself. 

Much of this stems from Pateris’s familiarity with the conventions 
of TV news delivery, its rhetorical use of banners, subtitles, inter-titles, 
computer animation, and oversimplified polls’ and the ‘statistics’ they 
give rise to. Pateris inter-cuts with actual news footage, shots from 
ads for oil and car companies, episodes of Star Trek Next Generation, 
Dallas, ads for McDonald’s family restaurants (shot 1: happy Big Mac- 
chomping yuppies followed by shot 2: blackened Iraqi corpses, 
followed by shot 3: Whitney Houston in military garb laughing), and 
the films Lawrence of Arabia, Star Wars, and Dune. The result is a heady 
expose of the intimacy of the links between the key players in the war, 
and how completely the whole event was mediated by highly- 
controlled and manipulated television programming. The film works 
as a chilling reminder of just how complete the military-enter- 
tainment complex’s hold over the means of communication really is. 

In Iraq Campaign, Pateris uses movie soundtracks like Dune to link 
together in collages different sequences pulled from live TV 
broadcasts. Music is also used, most memorably a particularly chilling 
Super Bowl rendition of ‘Star Spangled Banner’ by Whitney Houston. 
In Patiris’s reworking of the event, Houston is accompanied by the 
deafening roar of F-16 planes flying overhead. As the film makes clear, 
these planes are made by General Dynamics who also own NBG TV 
who in turn broadcast this game -cum-pro -war rally. Houston’s voice, 
as it reaches the pinnacle of the song, is mixed in with the battlefield 
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screams of soldiers dying. Inter-cut with Whitney singing and the jets 
overflying is a long tracking shot from the film 1984. The Super Bowl 
audience neatly becomes the blind followers of Big Brother who in 
unison scream ‘death! death!’ at the top of their lungs. The 1984 
stadium is dominated by a giant projected image of their dictator Big 
Brother looking down on them. The words ‘AMERIKA’ emblazon the 
scene’s climax, as the audience, now a unified roar of frenzied faceless 
screamers, reach their pitch. 

This type of direct attack on the culture of media militarism in the 
early 1990s was relatively rare and given the internal US political 
climate of the time, brave and forthright. In the context of the 
renewed so-called ‘war on terror’, Iraq Campaigns direct message has 
lost none of its impact as the world once again holds its breath in 
anticipation of the next hideous atrocity in the Middle-East during 
this, the latest invasion in a long series by the imperial powers. The 
latest Gulf war is accompanied as always by the latest technology both 
of war and media propaganda, along with the wholesale throwing out 
of such meddlesomely quaint ideas as the Geneva Convention. 

In the climate of fear and fever-pitched patriotism which was the 
mainstream media’s hoped-for response from the American people 
during the 1991 ‘war’ (more like, according to Noam Chomsky, whole- 
sale slaughter of the totally outgunned Iraqi forces), any dissenting 
voice was either dismissed outright by the major mainstream press 
or, at worst, viewed as dangerously treasonous. The only real official 
complaint Pateris received about Iraq Campaign, however, was from 
one of the television stations it depicted (US’s Channel 7) whose logo 
had been appropriated. The trouble came when the logo appeared 
on Pateris’s website (http://www.moderntv.com). Channel 7’s lawyers 
sent Pateris a ‘cease and desist’ letter in December 1999, which he 
ignored. Looking back at Iraq Campaign in the light of the disgusting 
immoral and illegal occupation of Iraq by the so called ‘coalition’, 
one can only think that the more things change, the more they stay 
the same. 

The mainstream media’s complicity and active encouragement of 
the agents of imperialism go lock-step with the wholesale attacks on 
civil liberties everywhere. The neat and seamless overlap between the 
technologies of advertising, public relations and the broader agenda 
of the corporate takeover of the world (using governments as front 
men) was never so smooth and effortless as it has become today. 
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Mongrel: the hack on the Tate Modern website 

Mongrel is a group of British media artists of mixed ethnicity whose 
work seeks to highlight hypocrisies of class, gender and race in the 
art world. The art establishment worldwide often ties issues of power 
to conservative notions about gallery culture. Mongrel’s work is often 
deliberately aimed at highlighting the covert elitism of the art world, 
even amongst its supposedly liberal, usually white co-ordinator, or 
managerial, class. 

Mongrel was invited to take part in the launch of the new Tate 
Modern gallery in London, which sits alongside the Thames River. 
The group was invited to hack the new museum’s website in a project 
called ‘Uncomfortable Proximity’. The hack made explicit in an unflat- 
tering way the nature of the history of the Thames as a dumping 
ground for waste. In addition, scanned portraits from the original Tate 
Gallery were reworked so that portraits of the rich and powerful in 
its collection were collaged with images of the group themselves, and 
members of their families. This caused considerable controversy 
at the time, as it highlighted very sensitive issues in the broader soci- 
ety about the role of art in a culture divided along economic and 
ethnic lines. 

The Thames was reframed away from its increasingly gentrified 
image as picturesque backdrop to large scale redevelopment schemes 
with an investment-friendly arts/entertainment/trade show orienta- 
tion. The officially promoted image of the Tate Modern gallery as a 
well-lit, facilities-rich utopian public space fit for families and the 
middle-class was forced to face some home truths about life for the 
majority of citizens in the UK. ‘Uncomfortable Proximity’ reminds 
the Tate Modern’s patrons that the building’s site was once the location 
of the cruel Millbank penitentiary, and like the site’s role as a dump 
for society’s undesirables, the Thames river basin itself has been for 
centuries a repository for sewage and industrial waste. The themes 
which emerged from the work were, in a nutshell: given that the Tate 
Modern was aimed at upscale middle-brow tastes, this ignored (as 
such institutions so often do by their very nature) the cold, hard reality 
of the British economy in which non-whites (although making up a 
huge section of the population) are neatly airbrushed out of official 
culture. In his notes accompanying ‘Uncomfortable Proximity’, 
Graham Harwood of Mongrel concludes: 
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In this work, I have tried to play with the broken links within the 
Tate’s collection, grafting on the skins of people who are close to me, 
dragging parts of the collection through the mud of the Thames, and 
infecting some of it with a relevant disease. 

By mixing non-white faces of ordinary Britons with those of 
portraits of aristocrats from previous centuries in ‘Uncomfortable 
Proximity’, Mongrel is saying ‘your official palace of modern art is a 
facade’. Their hack declares that by cleaning up the Thames, city 
officials are also in part cleaning the city of its true inhabitants who 
are otherwise excluded from the logic of the bourgeois worldview that 
the Tate Modern is there to serve. The project is also implying that 
England’s poor, including a great many blacks. West Indians and 
Asians, should start to lay a legitimate claim to their fair share of 
cultural space, public funding and overall claim to their own society. 
Like the Sex Pistols’ song, ‘Holidays in the Sun’, the Tate to Harwood 
is, consciously or not, a ‘holiday in other people’s misery’. 

Here is how Mongrel describes itself: 

Mongrel is a mixed bunch of people, machines and intelligences 
working to celebrate the methods of London street culture. We make 
socially engaged culture, which sometimes means making art, 
sometimes software, sometimes setting up workshops, or helping 
other mongrels to set things up. 

We do this by employing any and all technological advantage that 
we can lay our hands on. Some of us have dedicated ourselves to 
learning technological methods of engagement, which means we 
pride ourselves on our ability to program, engineer and build our 
own software, while others of us have dedicated ourselves to learning 
how to work with people. 

Mongrel sets up strategic alliances to expand and contract. Some- 
times fifty mongrels work on a project, sometimes one. 

www.mongrelx.org 

Mongrel Core Members are \1 “matsuko” \t “_blank” Matsuko 
Yokokoji, \1 “mervin” \t “_blank” Mervin Jarman, \1 “rpd” \t 
“_blank” Richard Pierre-Davis and Graham \1 “harwood” \t 

blank” Harwood. 
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Media ecology 


An implicit and unspoken declaration buried within the work of the 
culture jammer is that we should all be free to express our views and 
opinions about our psychic mind-space. We should be able to protect 
ourselves using psychic self-defence. In addition we should seek to 
protect the broader ‘media ecology’ itself. Just as the environmental 
movement seeks to protect the physical and geographic environment, 
we should have a vested interest in and a sense of ownership of 
the types of environments we occupy which affect our minds or 
self-esteem, and our views of ourselves as actors within a broader 
international set of social relations. 

Implicit within every billboard alteration and every modified logo 
or advert is that the ability to comment unfettered on the flow of ideas 
is itself a sovereign right of the civic person, just as much as it is the 
right of the citizen to say what he or she thinks, to follow any religion 
and so on. These are the spaces in which we live, these are the envi- 
ronments in which our children grow up and which they learn to 
internalise. If advertising and the values of the commercial sector are 
there to support and reinforce corporate, commoditised power, then 
a good culture jam is there to challenge that power. 

And the challenge to power is not the province of so-called 
Adbusters alone; feminists have long been using the messages of 
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signage to bring home messages about violence to women. In spaces 
enjoyed by the most privileged, we see little evidence of really ugly 
in-your-face advertising, and the producers of ads have very different 
strategies for targeting the elites. Big-scale ads, particularly television 
and roadside ads, are aimed primarily at the middle-class and working- 
class members of a society. 

Greil Marcus’s writings on Bob Dylan’s music reflect the sense that 
for many Dylan seemed to embody the right of the American people 
to lay a claim to a society in which their voices and their opinions 
mattered. Dylan’s voice sang from within the heart of that set of beliefs 
that, though I am poorer than you, I am as good as you, and ‘this land 
is your land, this land is my land’, to quote Woody Guthrie. 

One’s status in a society is in many ways determined by the extent 
to which one has direct control over decisions that affect the living 
of life itself. The least powerful have the least say over how their 
lives are run. Rather, economics, postcodes, the level of access to 
ideas and information as well as the position in the social scale you 
occupy determine what kind of life you will have, how much power 
you will wield, and how much say you will have over your own 
destiny. 

As Michael Albert has outlined in his ideas about participatory 
economy (Parecon), those who do the least desirable work should, 
in the ultimate democracy, be paid the most. Based on the extent to 
which people are seen to contribute to the society they are part of 
(and the level to which certain people within society are seen to be 
‘in demand’), the stars of sports and the arts should, according to 
Albert, be paid at least as much as they already are today. But so should 
others be paid accordingly who in our system have far less status, but 
are irreplaceable in terms of what they actually contribute. 

Given that status and a ‘say’ over one’s own life are central to west- 
ern democracies, the role played by advertising is to increase anxiety 
in a population. Ads reinforce the sense that one has yet to live up to 
the desires on offer, either financially, physically or emotionally. 
Advertising, therefore, undermines democracy by confusing choice 
of goods and consumer freedoms with real freedoms. Freedom of 
choice is not the same thing as freedom of choosing. 

What happened to the social contract that made Bob Dylan sound 
as though his claim to a voice itself was what was being put under 
threat by the forces of conservatism in America and the world? By 
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challenging the authority of advertising, you are effectively promoting 
the idea of democracy. 

Did Ronald Reagan, Clinton and the Bushes totally undermine 
most of that once-legendary faith in the boundless possibilities of a 
truly democratic society? The symptoms of these changes have made 
themselves manifest most prominently in urban centres. As Mike 
Davis has pointed out in his book. The Ecology of Fear, urban centres 
like Los Angeles became semi-official containment zones for the 
underprivileged where regions closest to the centre of the city harbour 
society’s least powerful, and as a result, most criminalised citizens. 
Militarised law-enforcement technology, like thermal and night- 
vision equipped surveillance helicopters, transplanted the logic of 
counter-insurgency warfare into contemporary urban centres. The 
more money you have, the more protection from the imagined threat 
you can afford, resulting in a multi-tiered social system as draconian 
as any walled city-state during Renaissance Europe. 

William Gibson has written about what he calls ‘the silence’. 
Occasionally in his books, his characters have ‘the silence’ put on them 
by more powerful people. I interpret this to mean the refusal which 
commercial mainstream, conservative culture invokes when dealing 
with people, ideas or events, which fall outside the accepted means 
of assimilation within officially sanctioned boundaries. You might 
experience ‘the silence’ at a party or gathering when you bring up a 
controversial topic, or you express a view which people do not agree 
with. Typically the embarrassed silence, which follows such situations, 
is the closing of the door of even the possibility of the public commons. 

Often I’ve been in situations where I’m with people who I find out 
too late do not share my political views and ideas, and I’m met with 
the silence. Typically such people, who exact this silence, are deeply 
conservative, and are actually quite threatened, not only by what is 
being said, but also the very idea that the social space for such thought 
is possible. So much time, energy and faith is placed in a world-view 
in which problematic notions are neatly excised that offending views 
are treated as though they literally do not even exist. And I do not 
consider myself that much of a radical thinker! 

When new ideas represent the ‘opening of the window’, a 
conservative thinker will close the window lest the poison imagined 
to fester beyond is let in. Our media landscape reinforces such 
narrowness of world-view, by framing media events as prescribed, 
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cocooned, spectacular ‘fait accompli’. Every game sho\v, reality 
Survivor program, every lifestyle show is about contextualising human 
desire in terms of managed, themed fantasies. In such shows, couples 
are presented with tests, such as the opportunity to compete with 
other couples to renovate a house on a lifestyle cum game-show. Other 
young people are shown in situations like the now familiar desert 
island, having to battle each other to prove worthiness for some prize 
at the other end. What is really being sold (apart from what the ads 
promote on such shows) is the notion that one’s own worth is 
inextricably tied up with the principles of overall ‘self-improvement’. 
Such quests for self-improvement are mythologised as stand-ins for 
the increasingly officialised, all-pervasive world-view of consumerism. 

The silence is what you would expect from any well-dressed young 
white Republican or Young Liberal Party member with an eye on life’s 
property values if you started talking about what is wrong with, for 
example, the Patriot Act in the United States, or the implications of a 
world in which corporate brands mean more to people than languages, 
national identity or religion. 

Silence as applied to offensive ideas is itself, it seems to me, a kind 
of global brand. Advertising can only work where people agree to leave 
ads standing untouched and unopposed. Silence to ideas is the water 
in which advertising and all commercial thinking swims. It is the air 
public relations and boardroom culture breathes. Again, one can 
measure democracy in terms of the extent to which people feel they 
can participate in the processes that govern them, or rather, the extent 
to which people can speak up against this universally policed global 
silence. Culture jamming bursts the bubble of silence and, through 
shouting, declares itself squarely as proof of an international com- 
mons, where democracy lives and breathes. 

In terms of the way they are operated, large corporations are, in 
the main, tyrannies. To those affected by their influence they offer 
little if any hope of direct and unopposed involvement in the way they 
are run. The bigger the corporations are, the more likely they are to 
seek to assist repressive governments who crush opposition to them 
and their power. This can include unions, environmental groups, 
human rights organisations, you name it. 

Culture jamming is a very real threat to corporate power, as it does 
more than tarnish the image of any given company as an almost 
mystical force of global and transnational proportions. Culture 
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jamming brings into question the legitimacy of the entire capitalist 
system by using the same mystifying system of signs and symbols that 
capitalism uses against the population. 

Culture jamming is that symbolic opening of the window in the 
sense that Naomi Klein means it; the window that opens outward onto 
possible futures which have populations themselves in charge of their 
own destinies. Corporations are terrified of the implications of culture 
jamming as it signals the rise of a group of informed people who have 
‘broken the spell’ and opened the shutters to reveal a promised land 
on the other side that does not involve them. 

The deliberate refusal to accommodate ideas that contradict the 
values of commercialism and the idea of life as a shopping experience, 
is internalised by ‘ordinary’ people the world over. It grows with the 
suburbanisation of experience, the neat compartmentalisation of 
everything into neat, prescribed boxes of knowledge. But what is to 
be done? For as Michael Albert points out in his views on participatory 
democracy, it is those whose silence is most deafening that activists 
must seek to influence the most; every beefy football jock at the sports 
bar that looks like he might beat you up as soon as look at you; every 
Bob the Builder, every hard-nosed cop, utility belt heavy with pepper 
spray handcuffs and ammunition, can be turned around, your mom 
and dad, their parents, your workmates. Once the injustices of the 
world are pointed out, as is often proven to be the case, most people 
will be able to take on board ideas which previously were met with 
‘the silence’. This is because secretly everybody wants to participate 
in the decisions which affect them and are hurt by the fact that they 
have not felt able to do so — as you are. Culture jamming is grassroots. 
Ignorance is not a lack of intelligence. 

We might be socialised to accept unequal power relations in the 
workplace, the home and everywhere else under capitalism; not to 
talk back to our boss when we know he is a buffoon; not to question 
the wars fought in our name when we know that the average Baghdadi 
taxi driver or shopkeeper is really closer to us than anyone trying to 
beat him up, kill him or generally subjugate him to imperial might in 
the name of a gallon of gasoline. But in this time of dire crisis, when 
every day seems to bring new evidence of avast corrupt global power- 
system which wants to rob the world of its resources and render 
everyone but the top two per cent powerless, we have a moral 
obligation to resist. We must do so, if we are to hang on to anything 
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like that sense of possibility which has flourished every time people 
decided to take things into their own hands. As Bob Dylan sang, 
‘Everybody must get stoned’. 

Sometimes the silence, or worse, actively attempts to undermine 
confidence in one’s work, ideas and values. Sometimes it comes from 
those who appeared to be as allies. I have been crushed emotionally 
by the experience of people close to me, refusing me, my ideas, my 
work, sending me to Coventry (a city bombed to dust during World 
War II) for the sake of maintaining some sense of moral stability; 
putting the silence on me. The very fact of my way of thinking has cut 
deep into other people’s sense of who they are. This can happen when 
one feels evangelically moved by ideas which one associates with a 
great sense of personal liberation and possibility but which are allowed 
little context to operate on perhaps nine-tenths of the world’s surface! 

In this I cancel all your words forever. 

WILLIAM BURROUGHS 


I often wonder if other writers and thinkers I admire have had such 
experiences. Has Noam Chomsky been made to feel worthless by 
those he thought liked him, agreed with him, listened to him, and 
even loved him? I think of him on the mid-1960s television chat show 
Firing Line as he is physically threatened by William F Buckley for 
daring to accurately describe the USs involvement in Vietnam as an 
‘invasion’. Chomsky is enjoying the spat, but the hatred is pretty 
mutual. Buckley is fuming with the white heat that only the arrogantly 
self-important right-winger can muster, quivering with more than an 
ounce of self-doubt, that somewhere, somehow, this man in the next 
seat is right. But who, on the left, could easily love William F Buckley, 
a man of the US mainstream media who seriously once argued the 
case for tattooing AIDS victims to mark them out, as the Nazis did 
with Jews during World War II? 

How many insults must Edward Said have endured in order to 
simply express the desire by his people, the Palestinians, to attain 
something which for everyone else is an unquestioned right: a claim 
to their own land and culture? How many insults must Amy Goodman 
and luan Gonzales, those meteoric heroes of Pacifica Network’s 
Democracy Now (I listen every day, Amy) endure to simply keep 
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doing what they do? Whatever these people are on, I want some 
too as it is this psychic fuel which keeps the promise of abetter tomor- 
row alive. 

Sometimes the silence is not directed at you because you simply 
have the views you have, but because of the official power you are 
perceived to lack, despite the undeniable forcefulness and merit of your 
actual creative output. Like gentrifying a suburb, the Yuppie must 
remove the offending ‘down-at-heel’ elements in a good idea in order 
to better see a return on his or her ‘investment’. Yuppie producers 
seek to take their ideas from those around them, and simultaneously 
not repay those same people for these ideas. Then the Yuppie goes 
on to profit from these ideas as their natural inalienable and essential 
right. 

Like the Royal Family and the conservatives who support them and 
identify with them, the creative managerial class has no notion of the 
contradictions inherent in their claims to power, and certainly no 
intention of acknowledging the sovereignty of other people’s views 
and ideas and the claims they might make to them. To this extent, as 
creative people without power, we are all like the pygmy tribesman 
(sampled by French group Deep Forest) whose childlike adult voice 
has emerged ghostlike from his own culturally specific indigenous 
mouth, but is manipulated and altered by other, more powerful, 
European hands for their own profit and for their own benefit. 

Have you ever worked with creative people who have better access 
to technology and resources than you, who deliberately take the 
creative ideas you have formulated and who have then sought to 
rework those same ideas into forms which a) render them assimilable 
within broader mainstream media ‘production values’ or b) simply 
reproduce the work, minus you as the creator? Have you ever 
been ‘experienced’ as Jimi Hendrix would put it (this is what I take 
this phrase to mean, as he knew this feeling probably better than 
most). 

This is not culture jamming. This is commercialisation. This is 
what ‘producers’ do. It is what band managers do. It is what Brian 
Epstein did with the Beatles. What Malcolm McLaren did with the 
Sex Pistols (though apart from Sid, who bought the whole mythology 
of rock wholesale, they arguably had the last laugh) . Producers are 
the officially sanctioned class of managers that the commercial media 
institutions hire to transform lesser-known people’s ideas into forms 
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that maximise their potential for commercial exploitation, sales and 
profit. This is seldom done to profit or benefit the creator, much more 
often it is done to benefit the producer, and his or her representatives 
in the larger publishing or creative culture. 

A culture jammer might take another person’s ideas but would 
never do it without, a) it being known to the filmmaker and not 
shielded behind the walls of commerce, and b) only doing so in order 
to contribute to a global climate of innovation, progressive thinking 
and community. To do otherwise would be worse than naff, corrupt 
and lame. It would be uncool. 

Like all managers, producers can only view the creative people 
‘beneath’ them as underlings and mere ‘talent’ or amateurs. The 
silence that comes from managers can be strange indeed when one 
is on the receiving end. It is, if nothing else, tacit acknowledgement 
from the world of ‘real’ power that one has something they want. 

There are many silences one faces when being what one is. Like 
everything else, that silence can be culture jammed. When someone 
who has decided they are more powerful than you pretends not to be 
listening, or in some other way seeks to undermine your confidence 
in your views, imagine him or her actually not being able to hear for, 
in a sense, it is true. There are none so blind as those who will not see. 

Imagine that theirs is not an active expression of refusal or denial 
(which it is), rather interpret it as some sort of physiological defect. 
Some people lack limbs, others the ability to walk, others the ability 
to see or speak. The lame-ass snob in front of you is among the most 
deprived a society can produce: someone who, like Mr. Magoo, cannot 
understand the basic principles of free expression, open-mindedness, 
progressive thought, and presents himself as this non-sound, this 
stone -faced, poker-faced dumbness. This is similar to a strategy 1 read 
about to counter the alienation which shopping malls instil in those 
that visit them. Imagine the whole place is five miles under the surface 
of the moon! Like the joke about the restaurant on the moon which 
failed to win real widespread popular support. Why? It had no 
atmosphere . . . 

Essentialism as Ghasan Hage himself argues it is the notion that 
(for example) white people have some kind of inherent ‘essence’ 
which makes them superior to non-white people. Similarly the British 
class system, as with all class systems, assumes that membership by 
birth to an elite confers upon a person an essential set of qualities 
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which make them, beyond question, by virtue of the family they were 
born into, superior. 

Ghassan Hage writes about the essentialism at the core of the very 
idea of royalty, how for many political conservatives, especially in post- 
colonial cultures like Australia, abstract notions of ‘whiteness’, and 
Anglophilia are tied up with the supposed mystical aura that British 
Royalty and establishment Anglo -Celtic culture claims for itself. This 
imagined white person’s ‘essence’ is something that many people in 
the British Isles and indeed Europe as a whole have internalised for 
centuries. This explains the way in which art groups like Mongrel are 
able to expose the hypocrisy of such loaded games as the official art 
world. These are games that are loaded to favour middle- and upper- 
middle class people, those cashed-up with social capital, the where- 
withal, manner and accents to cut through British culture like butter 
— all the way to the plum grants, festivals, galleries and other 
privileges that come with being one of the ‘right’ sort of people. 

In the British Isles, you can see this essentialism everywhere. 
Around Royal towns like Scotland’s Balmoral, shops emblazon the 
coat of arms above their doors, signifying that ‘Royalty Shops Here’. 
If you are West Indian, you know to think twice before entering that 
same shop and treating the place as if you had every right to be there. 
It is tied up with every tourist brochure promoting parts of England 
as ‘Elgar Country’ or ‘Days of Wine and Roses Country’. 

These twee villages kept in a permanent between-the-wars nostal- 
gic patina of British ‘authenticity’, are in reality bristling with security 
cameras to keep an eye on anyone out of place. Elderly white English 
people in tweed and tartan lining up for tea and scones in these 
overpriced ‘Heritage’ places in all likelihood do not wish to have their 
Imagined England disturbed by the reality of such post-colonial 
embarrassments as Pakistanis, Caribbeans or (I’m not kidding) 
Australians beating them to the cash register at the Cathedral souvenir 
shop. I can’t count the times I’ve been in some plummy antique shop 
in rural England, or some slightly upscale shop in London, where the 
snotty retail staff or shopkeepers have waited to hear my accent, had 
a good look at my shoes, and adding up the social capital quotient in 
their heads, have well and truly ‘put the silence’ on me. The real 
England for me is in the centre of the cities, where the diversity of 
the culture as a whole can happen with all its energy, unfettered by 
all these old-school essentialisms. 
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Middle-class Brits in my experience unfortunately specialise in this 
particular brand of social asphyxia, which goes a long way towards 
explaining why their class-bound culture finds itself so much on the 
outside of mainstream European thinking and values. 

It’s snobby, it’s snooty, it’s bullshit and it stinks, but it’s the nature 
of much of the world we live in. This is the commercial world. The 
privatised world. The world of every man for himself. The world of 
T’m alright Jack, keep your hands off my stack and don’t give me that 
do goody good bullshit’ to quote a post-Syd Barrett Pink Floyd song. 
More often than not it will greet you in every reception hall, every 
hotel lobby, every corporate boardroom. Every Ivy League university 
and most government departments. Anywhere where power seats 
himself so proudly like a stupid fool upon his wooden stool. 

The culture jammer community, aping conventions of advertising, 
knows this set of simple facts and thus sticks together to defend its 
collective self from the thousand and one slings and arrows with 
which it is met outside its trusted inner circles. It wants to become 
mainstream, one day, and the sooner the better. Once you join the 
jammer circle (and it is growing ever wider every day) the world opens 
up to reveal a sea of possibilities. And all it takes is for you to take 
what it is that you want seriously. As the Situationists put it: 

I take my desires for reality, for I believe in the reality of my desires. 

Situationist GRAFFITI SLOGAN 

Paris, May 1968 

Michael Moore’s film Fahrenheit 9/11 was released in mid 2004. 
Disney had originally refused its subsidiary Miramax permission to 
distribute the film. Moore wanted the film to come out prior to the 
2004 election no matter what, so that it might influence the outcome 
of the election in favour of the Democrats. Alas it did not, yet it suc- 
ceeded in asking questions which still burn in the ears of many an 
American. The film questions why George W Bush allowed members 
of the Bin Laden family to flee the country while every other plane 
on the day of 9/11 was grounded. A reasonable enough set of ques- 
tions, but one which, true to the broader social reformist agenda of 
Moore, begs the question: can the powerful ever be expected to be 
truthful about their motives? 
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As Chomsky pointed out at one of his talks to an attendee who 
held up a sign reading ‘Speak Truth to Power’, power knows the truth, 
it just does not care whether anyone else knows it. Power, like all 
essentialisms, is blind to the possibility of ever not being what it is, 
blind to why it should not be what it is. Corruption, arrogance, and 
tyranny are the defining characteristics of most examples of state 
and corporate power. Excesses of power like the Enron scandal or 
the torture of detained Arabs are seldom an aberration of power 
or exceptions to some higher rule to which the powerful more often 
than not adhere. It is not as if through having their naughty behaviour 
simply pointed out that these persons and organisations are going 
to change and see the error of their ways. This is the core nature of 
corruption and this is where I think the reformist pleas of Michael 
Moore and his followers fall short of the broader, more radical 
visions, put forward by people like Noam Chomsky and Michael 
Albert. In the latter’s anarchist visions democracy is not a tweaking 
of superpower relations to favour the misled majority, but rather 
requires a more drastic overhaul. Their from-the -ground-up grass- 
roots politics is the sort exemplified (though certainly not without 
flaws), by the Sandinistas in Nicaragua, by the pro- Castro majority 
in Cuba, and by the supporters of Salvadore Allende in Chile. 
More recently Hugo Chavez in Venezuela has led the way, as have 
others who, despite being supported by their populations, are 
routinely undermined by the CIA and those doing their dirty work. 
Democracy is simple. The majority in a society get to determine who 
will govern them. 

Rumours abounded prior to its release that the Disney Corporation 
was being pressured by the Saudi-based backers of Disney’s Euro- 
Disney theme park to bury Fahrenheit 9/11, which draws extremely 
clear lines between the Saudi royal family and its long-time friends 
and oil-baron buddies, the Bush family. Osama Bin Laden himself, 
like the Bush administration, is of course exploiting the rifts between 
Saudi Arabia and the US for his own global religion-justified personal- 
power ambitions, and no one in the whole ugly mess is without 
innocent blood on their hands. Michael Moore is a great filmmaker 
and an honest social reformist who has adapted many of the best 
culture jammer collage-essay techniques (mixing multiple film styles 
with persuasive narration) to get his message across. 

Back to our Baghdadi taxi driver; all he wants is enough food to 
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feed his family, and maybe have some say in the way his country is 
run. Just like the rest of us. 

We all breath the same air. 


JOHN F KENNEDY 


The whites-only unspoken essentialism so characteristic of some 
of the less democratic aspects of British society and its colonial off- 
shoot, America, is at the core of the policy to punish the Middle East 
for daring to exist with so much oil. It is at the heart of the Australian 
government’s refusal to give Afghan and Iraqi refugees the right to 
stay in Australia. In the 1980s official anti-communist ideology fuelled 
the decision to allow largely middle-class boat people from South- 
East Asia (having braved pirates, detention camps and sharks) to arrive 
in Australia unfettered, but today that decision has apparently been 
reversed. 

If by some unlikely circumstance a member of the British 
Royal Eamily, or an establishment figure of any major country (or 
even anyone not dark-skinned) arrived in Australia by boat unan- 
nounced, would the Department of Defence and the Department of 
Immigration, Multiculturalism and Indigenous Affairs (DIMIA) 
throw them into detention? Would thugs of private security firms be 
set onto them for daring to ask to be allowed basic human rights under 
international law? Consider in comparison how so many Eastern 
Europeans refugees were recently glowingly received in Australia. 

But there are those who seek to challenge the right-wing image 
factory of caged ethnics by offering up media critiques (in terms of 
international human rights) of illegal systems of detention for those 
who want to live in Australia, but do not have the right paperwork. 
Australian TV screens were dominated during 2001 and 2002 with 
images of people languishing behind razor wire in remote and hostile 
correctional facilities run by private contractors on behalf of DIMIA. 
The pictures perform a useful form of silencing by turning fear upon 
the populace. 

Mickey Quick is a prolific and inventive Australian culture jammer 
who has made a kit which turns street ‘Refuge Island’ signs into those 
which read ‘Refugee Island’, where the pictogram showing an adult 
leading a child across the road becomes an image of a guard holding 
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an automatic rifle leading the same young people into some unseen 
off-sign detention. The sanctioned pictogram of the child is supposed 


to stand in for the ‘right’ kind of 
people on Australian soil, those 
with citizenship, passports, and 
with legal sanction to occupy the 
national space as well as the 
physical terrain of Australia — 
those who are protected. These are 
suburban children, coming from 
or going to school, chaperoned by 
an official who guards them from 
the dangers of the road. With 
Mickey Quick’s kit installed on the 
same sign, the acceptable local 
child becomes a refugee, someone 
being frog-marched away to a 
razor-wired hellhole in the middle 
of nowhere. Such a culture jam 



I 'REFUGEE ISLAND' STREETSIGN-ALTERATION-KITI 


This kit provides all the components needed to altera pedestrian-crossing sign (a REFUGE ISLAND 
sianl into a REFUGEE ISLAND sian. 



You will find enclosed in this kit: 1x letter 'E', 1x shape of Australia, 1x profile of a macine gun. 

nte campHtetils are scaled to size aod ready-to-use. All you neert to provide is a glue^stich. and perhaps a mllk-ciate or two to reach the sign. 


INSTRUCTIONS: Locate your REFUGE ISLAND sign. 2. Add the letter 'E‘ to the end of the word REFUGE 

to spell REFUGEE. 3. Place the shape of Australia at the bottom of the dianwnd sign. 4. Place the profile of 
the machine-gun in the hands of the figure on the left and point it towards the head of the figure on the right. 

Be careful not to cover over the bit where the soldier grabs the arm of the refugee. 5. Photograph the sign, 
then do a Mickie Quick, le; a quick getaway. 5. Send a scan of the photo, with a description of itslocatlon, to 
mickiequick@yahoo.com, au and check www, mickiequick.com to see it uploaded amongst others. 

Extra tiHs are dPwn4oadable Irani www.boat-people.org 


Mickey Quick's 'Refugee Island' — a simple-to-use cardboard sign-alteration kit which turns urban 
official road warning signs into damning critiques of draconian, parochial and xenophobic official 
federal immigration policy. From the www.borderpanic.org website. (Courtesy of Mickey Quick.) 
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works literally ‘where we live’ in every sense. These signs are the 
epitome of banal Australian familiarity. We grew up with them. They 
connote all that is benign about city councils wanting to ensure our 
kids and their parents cross the road without being skittled by utes. 

The kit relies upon the user’s and the viewer’s awareness of this 
set of associations and, in working upon those assumptions, it draws 
attention to Australia’s status as an island. First of all, as an island in 
the geographic sense, but also as an island (isolated from the rest of 
the world and its scrutiny) of refugees. The ‘jam’ draws attention to 
the vicious police-state Australia in part became around the Tampa 
crisis but also to the condition of the only true and ‘authentic’ 
Australians, the Aborigines, who are regularly monitored, policed and 
jailed. This open secret about the nature of the land we live in is 
actively denied every time we see a family behind the razor wire, safely 
corralled from the sanitised white-bread world of mainstreamed 
commercial interests, stern nationalistic governments and the Angry 
White Men who govern them. 

Another brilliant culture jam which critiques the Australia-as- 
detention centre ideology of the Howard government is the ‘Escape 
from Woomera videogame devised by Kate Wild, Stephen Honegger, 
Ian Malcomb, Andrea Blundell, Julian Oliver, Justin Halliday, Matt 
Harrigan, Darren Taylor and Chris Markwart. It is a first-person game 
in which the player must adopt the role of a detainee in the infamous 
outback detention centre. Here is the blurb from the game’s designers 
on the promotional website: 

As a detainee at the infamous Woomera Detention Centre, you have 
a limited period of time in which to try and gain asylum, or if all 
else fails, plan and execute your escape into an uncertain world 
beyond the razor-wire fence. Time, bureaucracy and the mind, body 
and spirit-sapping conditions of this harsh and unforgiving 
environment are ranged against you. The only real weapon at your 
disposal is hope. 

The game created a storm when it started to make the circuit of art 
events and festivals around the country. Outraged that federal funds 
(The Australia Council) had been used to finance an artwork so directly 
critical of official government policy, many conservatives within and 
without the Howard government used the game as a platform to 
reinforce their narrowly nationalist-informed racist views. The game 
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has had the intended effect of 
not only bringing the issue of 
detainees to people who might 
otherwise not know or care, but 
has done so in a way which can 
only make those who engage 
with it aware of the true nature 
of the plight of those in whose 
interest it has been made. You 
have to ‘become’ a detainee in 
order to engage with the work. 

So often in recent times has 
the image of the detained 
ethnic (especially in the light of 
the shocking brutality meted 
out by the US invaders in Iraq at the infamous Abu Ghraib prison near 
Baghdad) raised its ugly head. Australians are familiar enough with 
the matter-of-fact way in which so-called ‘illegal immigrants’ are 
brutalised in our correctional services. Like the footage on the liberal- 
humanist ABC and SBS documentaries showing the lips of inmates 
sewn together as the ultimate damning of their captors refusal to let 
them speak. The image of the ‘caged ethnic’ outlined in Ghassan 
Hage’s book White Nation: Fantasies of White Supremacy in a 
Multicultural Society evokes for him a very closely related image: that 
of a tamed animal. 

For Hage, the logic of detention camps is very closely linked to 
that which defines the relationship of humans to pets and farm 
animals. As Hage outlines, the difference between a tamed animal 
and a domesticated one is that the tamed animal is too wild to be able 
to wander freely in the home, but rather must hover between the 
status of a trusted domesticated pet and the totally wild beast. For 
‘home’ read ‘nation’ and for animal read ‘ethnic other’. Detention 
centres enable a symbolic taming of the ‘ethnic other’, reinforcing the 
primacy of the imagined central white-man-in-control — whether he 
be in Federal Parliament (Phil Ruddock, or Amanda Vanstone), or at 
home reclining in front of the TV with his remote control, TV guide 
and beer. 

For Hage, the plethora of images of ethnic people (often justifiably 
angry) behind razor wire serves to deliberately dramatise a nationalist 
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Screen grab from 'Escape from Woomera' 
videogame as agit-prop. The game matches the 
architectural layout of the camp perfectly. Playing 
the game puts you in the same situation as the 
asylum seeker. (Courtesy, Katharine, Creative 
Director, Escape from Woomera) 
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fantasy of the white Australian’s self-appointed right- to -subjugate and 
right-to-control and monitor cultural space. Significantly, these 
images dramatise this fantasy often for the benefit of cameras, and 
the imagined broader population. Where the nation is the ‘home’ and 
the ethnic other is the ‘animal’, the detention centre operates as a kind 
of immigration people-zoo, or ‘sanctuary’ for the benefit of those who 
consider themselves the natural managers of the national space. When 
John Howard declares that ‘we will determine who enters Australia 
in full-page national newspapers, he knows that most of the readers 
will interpret ‘we’ to mean ‘white Australians’ who consider ‘ourselves’ 
to be in charge of the cultural and national space. An ‘illegal’ 
immigrant reading the same newspaper spread, is rendered politically 
and culturally non-existent, even though in physical terms he is on 
Australian soil, reading an Australian newspaper. That ad’s ‘we’ is only 
speaking to a totally artificial and politically constructed notion of 
‘us’ — white, in charge, and thus genuinely ‘here’. Here’s the silence 
again. Anyone not of our mindset, kindly leave reality altogether. 

The detention centre is everything the suburban home is not. The 
camps are far from any kind of domestic ambience. They are official; 
they are in dusty, hot and distant places; they have boom -gates and 
control towers; they are policed by (usually white) men and women 
in uniforms, and filled with Commonwealth standard-issue cars, 
armored vehicles, furniture and fittings amidst architecture of drab 
utility. Fluorescent lights, ceiling-mounted televisions, plastic- 
moulded outdoor chairs and tables all create an image of policed, 
controlled, and militarised space. 

What is often touching for me is seeing, in the carefully-chosen 
officially-vetted post-riot television footage of the centres, evidence 
of attempts to make these places look less like high-security prisons: 
hastily done murals, children’s drawings, pictures put up on the walls. 
I used to work near a detention centre at a so called ‘language centre’ 
for the children of refugees in Maribyrnong, outside Melbourne, and 
I know something of the official thinking behind them. They evoke 
the logic of Commonwealth culture made architectural. They are 
about the fastidious and bureaucratic categorisation of people into 
groupings based on ethnicity, cultural tradition and country of origin. 
This is what the British Empire prided itself on — nay, prides itself 
on, even now in its last frail geriatric dying days. 

I was once asked to oversee the students’ painting of a mural on 
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one of the drab walls of the portable classrooms of the language centre. 
For all I know it might still be there. Some of my students had family 
members inside the adjacent detention centre. It felt wrong then to 
think of these beautiful children so officalised. It feels wrong now. 
There is no reason why these people, these human beings, should not 
be allowed to enter and remain in Australia, for whatever reason. To 
do otherwise is to defend a long obsolete notion of the country as some- 
how essentially white and middle- class; run by white people on behalf 
of white people. Doing otherwise is an obscene blight on our honour. 

I’ll set the Perception Camera running again: Fade in, to the 
western suburbs of Melbourne, mid-1980s. I worked for the Victorian 
Education Department, teaching art to Lebanese, El Salvadorian, 
Chilean, Vietnamese and Cambodian children at what was called a 
Language Centre in Maribyrnong. Many of the young students had 
been traumatised by recent war experiences. They and I were 
occasionally treated to the distant muffled sound of nearby Defence 
Department testing of machine guns. The centre was, deliberately it 
would seem, placed near or alongside buildings and infrastructure 
linked to the immigration department, the department of defence, 
and other infrastructural expressions of closed, nationalistic 
officialdom. 

It would appear that the inmates of Woomera and those in other 
camps like it, for all their remote distance from the neatly mowed 
lawns of conservative Australia, were actually there to be viewed on 
TV and in the news by the machinery of corporate media power. Like 
so many animals in a cage for audiences of the domestic media- 
consuming population whose derived benefit is the assertion of their 
everything- in-its-rightful -place ideology bent on securing the ‘ethnic 
other’. In this way, populations are managed just as television programs 
themselves are managed: to cater to the values of the largely white, 
mainly middle-class and chiefly conservative, nationalistic audience. 

If the ‘ethnic other show’, that is, the ongoing plight of refugees in 
the camps or detainees in prisons, has other shows to buttress its 
‘programming’, those could easily be the various ‘lifestyle’ programs 
which privilege the young white home owners amidst a blizzard of 
ads for home insurance, home loans, investment firms, new cars and 
other emblems of bourgeois aspiration. The viewers of such shows 
are probably the mainstream Australian electorate: those who will 
vote in either the Liberals or the Labor Party, both of whom basically 
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support the detention of so-called ‘illegal immigrants.’ For the main- 
stream the cult of ‘home’ is most likely (or so it would seem), all there 
is to Australia — the home of those for whom property ownership and 
assets management distinguish (even amongst themselves) who the 
‘real’ Australians are, and who are not. ‘Denying’ cameras access to 
Woomera and the Port Hedland detention centres serves to 
symbolically blind the broader television-viewing Australia to the 
realities of the camps, if not what they stand for. 

At the same time, the presence of these same cameras reinforces 
the message the officials wish to send to the world: money and goods 
may flow freely across our borders in both directions but people, 
especially non-English speaking, dark-skinned ethnic minorities, must 
understand they are subject to the Gaze and Judgment of White, 
Western, Governmental, and Nationalist power. One is also reminded 
that the inmates of these shameful camps must watch Channel 9 news 
and view, for themselves, the indignity of their own plight on National 
television. 

They might also watch other programs which dramatise the central 
sanctity of suburban living through situation-based game shows like 
Survivor, where young, attractive (mainly white, but definitely affluent 
or unthreateningly petit-bourgeois) people are invited to pretend that 
they are alone in the ‘wilderness’ and must crawl over each other for 
access to food, shelter and sex. Virtual ‘survival’ of this sort plays out 
the anxieties of the suburban mindset — what if my comforts were 
taken away from me? What if I had to fend for myself without the 
mall? Without my car? Without my job? What if someone took these 
things away from me? 

The sovereignty of the house-as-home, the domestic space and 
workplace, is also echoed in shows like The Weakest Link, where a 
control-freak dominatrix hostess, a morphed version of Judge Judy, 
punitive ly puts contestants in their place, and should they fail, forces 
them to take the ‘walk of shame.’ Here again, for the benefit of our 
asylum seeker, is the logic of transnational capitalism and its petit- 
bourgeois expression of meanness, competitive ‘survival- of- the-fittest’ 
ideology and the suburban ideal of weeding out the undesirables 
through measured policing. All this (in between ads for insecticide, 
money management accounts, and white bread), comes directly to 
you free on your home TV. The real walk of shame is that taken by 
the parade of others who must expose themselves to public scrutiny 
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in the news breaks: the ethnics, the queers, the ‘gang-members’, the 
‘fanatic protestors’; anyone, it would seem, who is not boring, middle- 
class and resigned to living their whole life in self-exile in the ‘burbs. 

Then there is Big Brother, which turns an idealised suburban home 
into a kind of luxury detention centre for the voyeurism of the TV 
audience. How surreal it must be to be an immigrant out in the middle 
of nowhere, awaiting one’s visa application (probably in vain) to enter 
(the real) Australia, while watching Big Brother, waiting to see if this 
or that hunk is about to be ‘voted out’ of the show by the judgmental 
eye of the television public with SMS phone in hand. Now we all get 
to play at being the DIMIA official, drunk on power, actually paying 
for the privilege of managing the national space through overpriced 
callback rates. 

On Monday 24 June 2004 a big news story made its appearance 
all around Australia. One of the participants of Big Brother on the 
Sunday night before had made a silent protest live on camera. Upon 
being ‘evicted’ from the share house a 24-year-old known only as 
‘Merlin’ carried a sign which read ‘Free th refugees’ (the ‘e’ had fallen 
off). He also wore black tape over his mouth, signifying the silence 
of those held in the detention centres. The lettering was made of the 
same black tape he used to cover his mouth. 

Broadcast to the entire nation (literally millions of people), this 
private political culture jam on the part of a politicised media-sawy 
mainstream media-participant was brilliant. It linked the theme of 
‘being held captive on television’ as it applies to the refugees in the 
camps (who are often framed by the mainstream news media as caged 
‘other’) against those versions of this theme which were officially man- 
aged for mass entertainment in the form of Big Brother, so that many 
more people were probably made aware of the refugee issue than 
would otherwise by virtue of this thematic onscreen connection. The 
show had included Merlin Luck as a transsexual as a token gesture 
toward sexual inclusiveness. A record industry employee, the protest- 
or had come to Australia from Germany and himself had spent seven 
years as a refugee. In this rare reversal, it was the mainstream media 
having the silence put on it, the silence of the detainees, channelled 
through a sympathiser using the commercial channels on their behalf. 

The show's host, Gretel Killeen, said Merlin's protest was entirely 
valid but that she regarded his behaviour as 'a little aggressive'. 
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She encouraged him to remove the tape and speak to the live 
audience gathered at Dreamworld on Queensland's Gold Coast for 
the live eviction, saying he had made his point. But Merlin 
remained silent, to a mixed reaction from the crowd. Killeen soon 
crossed back to the remaining housemates and then to an ad 
break. When the show returned. Merlin was off stage and Killeen 
explained that he had continued to refuse to speak. 

ABC NEWS Website 

June 24th 2004 

That ‘mixed reaction’ is the sound of a TV viewing nation having 
its psychic fuses blown. Packaged commercial entertainment at 
moments like this finds it difficult to appear to float conveniently free 
above the hard reality of issues that affect real people. And those that 
find themselves part of the ‘reality’ media industry are becoming ever 
wiser to ways to make the media represent views which actually 
matter to them, rather than those best represented by the advertisers 
and their managers. That it took an already marginalised member of 
our society, a transsexual (chosen opportunistically for inclusion on 
the show, probably for his very otherness) to make the protest only 
further underscores the blatant selectiveness of the mainstream media 
in attempting to manage popular taste and opinion. When you get 
one kind of open-mindedness on public display in the mainstream, 
others inevitably follow. 

The trial-by-media managed spectacle of Big Brother is mirrored 
perfectly by the ongoing detention centre show on the news and 
current affairs, where the current real Big Brother, Johnny Howard 
and his right-wing sidekicks Amanda Vanstone and Phil Ruddock 
(along with those pathetic Labor party apologists for the same 
draconian immigration policies), seek to manage public opinion with 
almost exactly the same techniques used by programming executives 
at major commercial media corporations. Who will you vote in or out? 
I suppose if I’m voting at all, it must be democratic, right? 

The aim seems to be to remind all of us inmates that the legal 
processes at play within the DIMIA-led restriction on immigration 
to some-people-over-others has a virtual, as well as an architectural 
and cultural, expression. For the countless disinterested suburbanites 
who share the Liberal and National Partys’ deeply racist nationalism 
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based on what Hage calls the ‘Fantasy of the White Nation,’ the 
spectacle of white people in uniforms subjugating the third-world- 
looking ‘illegal immigrants’ is consistent with the logic of mainstream 
TV — National ‘Survival,’ weeding out the ‘Weakest Links’ in the 
tragedy that is the real ‘Big Brother’: the contemporary Australian 
political landscape. Sadly this is true of the Labor Party as well as the 
Liberal/National Party Coalition. Alienating Mr and Mrs Suburb is 
just not an option. 

At the time of writing, the latest international incarnation of this 
trend, the torture and humiliation of Iraqi civilians in jails built by 
that nation’s last dictator Saddam Hussein (who was largely supported 
by those countries who invaded Iraq, both financially and militarily) 
merely takes imperial power to its most logical extension. Now the 
humiliated Arab must endure not only his suffering at the hands of 
the oil-hungry West, but must watch as this same spectacle unfolds 
on international vectors of media power — those largely complicit in 
the invasion process itself. No matter who gets punished for allowing 
military personnel to torture the victims in the infamous Abu Ghraib 
prison photos, the stench of this obscene display reeks most from 
those who call the shots: Rumsfeld, Bush and his corrupt gang of 
opportunistic corporate bandits in power. 

Few could view those piles of naked bodies, or the now iconic 
image of the hooded man standing on a can with electrical wires 
attached to his genitals, without concluding that this is the true face 
of the war in Iraq: cruel, sadistic, selfish and, at least in part, made- 
for-the-spectacularised screen. In Melbourne in May 2004 I saw a 
poster (advertising an anti-war meeting) being held by a socialist 
group on the corner of Johnson and Brunswick streets in Fitzroy. The 
poster featured a digitally reworked image. It depicted the Abu Ghraib 
hooded man with wires on outstretched arms’ standing where Miss 
Liberty stands on the Statue of Liberty’s base. This photomontage, its 
power as strong as any by John Heartfield, makes a lot of sense for a 
number of reasons. 

The Statue of Liberty was a gift from France to the US in 1889 to 
celebrate the first centenary of the overthrow of the British. America’s 
great promise of liberty to its citizens is supposed to be located 
centrally in its having cast off oppressive Empires of the past, and in 
America’s ability to offer those under its control and care freedom 
from that oppression. Where that liberty is to be found absent, is 
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where Miss Liberty should be. This Arab man, whose name we might 
never know, now that the US has occupied his country in the name 
of oil and regional domination, should be able in a moral sense to place 
himself where Miss Liberty stands. 

There is something else which haunts me, and I’m sure many 
others, when viewing the Abu Ghraib hooded-captor-with-electrodes- 
on-the -ration-box picture. The man’s pathetic and tragic gesture of 
outstretched arms and legs-together submission is familiar from 
another context and one most certainly not lost on many Americans 
who see it, and whose support from the war is withdrawn. It is that 
of Christ on the cross, suffering crucifixion at the hands of his imperial 
captors. Liberty equals Christ equals Iraqi detainee. Could those 
photographing the images of humiliation at the prison have these 
associated images in the back of their heads when staging this now 
iconic photograph? Were they perhaps semi-consciously recreating 
images familiar to every freedom-loving Christian American? A kind 
of photographic plea to viewers beyond the prison walls that the 
perpetrators be allowed to stop creating such evidence of officially 
sanctioned degradation? 

A 21-year-old college student could spend years in jail on bomb 
threat charges after he stood silently outside a military 
recruitment office dressed like an Iragi prisoner: in a black cape, 
hooded, wearing stereo wires hanging from his fingers. The police 
charged Joseph Previtera with making a bomb threat since the 
stereo wires resembled wires to a bomb. 

DEMOCRACY NOW! Website 

June 3rd 2004 


SK8 yr own way: culture jamming the streets 
themselves 

Look at the humble teenage skateboarder as she skilfully negotiates 
the steps of the carpark down the road from where you live. Skate- 
boarding through such zones is more than an act of personal transport 
for that young girl. For her it becomes a means of contesting the 
prescribed uses of such urban spaces. Culture jamming urban space 
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is laying a claim to a region that evidently should exclude you and 
your type. Putting up a stencil or altering a billboard in city spaces 
which has the intention of keeping you in your place becomes an act 
of energetic defiance. 

I might be, in the eyes of some, getting a bit old to ride a skateboard 
these days, as I approach my mid-40s, but I get a great deal of fun out 
of a little motorised scooter. It has a two-stroke engine on it and you 
stand up while you ride it. I bought it with a view to explore micro - 
mobility options in the city of Brisbane, a big country town that is 
modest enough in scale to get around in on a bike or a small one- 
person device such as this. The speeded-up pedestrian’s view afforded 
of the city and the money saved in car parking has made the little two- 
stroke folding scooter more than the leisure device it was intended 
to be when I bought it with some left-over grant money. I’ve ridden it 
to work for weeks now, and only rain and darkness prevent me from 
cruising around on it at a good 30 kilometre-per-hour clip. 

As I am engaged with the streets and curbs and footpaths, forever 
looking ahead for a pothole or stone that could throw me, I am also 
moving through these spaces. Like the skateboarders who acknowl- 
edge me with raised eyebrows and a nod as I pass them, I enjoy the 
freedom (and no bus fares and $12 parking fees) of the city. But I’ve 
also witnessed wrath on the faces of the Yuppie drivers, which my 
SKSer friends so often speak of as if they were describing bullies in 
the schoolyard, or over-zealous cops at a demo. SUV or 4-wheel drive 
drivers are the worst. These self-appointed frontiersmen of fossil fuel 
waste peer down from behind oversized dashboards and designer 
sunglasses, seething in contempt for me and my like. They see them- 
selves as having a natural right to and hence tacit control of the public 
road. People like me on my little scooter and others on their skate- 
boards and flimsy bikes are merely quasi-pedestrians. The message 
is, ‘What are we doing on their streets?’ Without outward signs of 
dollar worth (and without anything like the same cultural legitimacy 
they see themselves as having), the likes of me are deeply resented as 
are the bike riders on our route. These proprietarily-minded drivers 
resent the very notion that roads are for all and their stupid and 
ecologically irresponsible pseudo-land-roving ‘urban frontier’ vehicles 
symbolise this individualistic position perfectly. 

These are the real dangers for the skater or the scooter-rider. These 
demonic Yuppie drivers can kill you with the merest half-inch of 
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pressure on the accelerator or brake at just the right time when you 
are in their way. Claiming the streets as your own on anything but a 
car can get you killed. Jamming the streets, as the radical bike group 
‘Critical Mass’ does with bikes every year in cities around the world, 
is the public expression of opposition to this ever-growing corporate- 
driven car culture and its domination of the streets. 

Besides bikes. I’d seen kids use these miracle vehicles of micro- 
mobility, these ‘Go-Peds’ (and I’m not trying to advertise them) in San 
Francisco. And once on a tram in Melbourne as he was about to get 
off the tram to fill his folded Go-ped with unleaded petrol at an ‘all 
night’ convenience store, a teenager proudly turned to me and said ‘I 
can travel for 100 km (60 miles) on 80 cents-worth of petrol!’. Another 
time, a Brisbane youth had his video camera taped to the steering 
column of his scooter and was shooting down Boundary Street in West 
End documenting his journey. I was hooked. Now I am in the street 
on my Go-Ped and although, yes, it does use unleaded petrol, it uses 
about as much to keep me going for three days non-stop as an SUV 
would use driving from one end of a city block to the other. A police 
officer stopped me once to insist I ride on the footpath and not the 
road, for reasons I was more than aware of. ‘Fine by me’, I thought, as 
I rode off, passing walkers on both sides, on my way to the city. 

As a culture jammer, writer one of the great things about using 
Go-Peds, scooters, skateboards and bikes, is that it brings you close 
to the walls and the pedestrian crossing poles which bear so many 
cool examples of stencils, sticker art and graffiti. 

It’s another way to read, re-edit and remix. 


Where urban culture jamming is going 

Stencil art has never been bigger in the inner-city areas of many cities 
worldwide. Once used by activists on the streets of Paris during the 
1960s, stencil art is now a booming form of urban social commentary, 
poetry and expression. The stencil is the quickest way to get a 
reasonably high quality work of graffiti up onto a wall or a surface 
within view of the target audience. The painstaking work of doing 
the actual artwork itself has already been done by the time you are at 
the wall with your spray paints. 

Flow do you make a stencil? Typically the first stage is to take a 
photograph, make a photocopy of the photograph with high contrast, 
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glue the photocopy onto cardboard and use the high contrast region 
of the photocopy as the area to cut out. At all times it is important to 
know where to cut to leave regions supported that would otherwise 
fall away Spraying the dark regions in the photo with dark paint, 
reproduces in simple, high contrast form the photograph itself, along 
with any commentary or caption the artist adds to that image. 


The media is like a rainforest: media ecology 

An idea, which plays a role in the development of culture jamming, 
is that of media ecology. Media ecology as a set of ideas relies on the 
idea of scalability, which means thinking intelligently about making 
media with what you have got; making the most of the limitations of 
technology and particularly of recycling. It is about not waiting until 
you have the latest gear to make the film or book or website you’ve 
been wanting to do for ages but did not think you were well- enough 
equipped to make. It is about turning what you have into something 
valuable because you have it and you know how to maximise its use. 

Media ecology is the recycling, re-purposing and recontextualisa- 
tion of older media. As a set of ideas, it examines the complex interplay 
of media type and how these relate to different computer processors. 
It is about the preparation of second-hand laptops and desktop 
computers for use with basic Internet connectivity. It encompasses 
the deliberate making use of supposedly ‘old-school’ technology, such 
as analogue camcorders, audio cassette machines, and so on. 


Knowing your tools and their capabilities 

Media ecology promotes the idea of using what equipment is at your 
disposal, (no matter how obsolete or discontinued) and applying it in 
particular to the digital publishing environment. Media ecology relies 
heavily on a knowledge of what equipment is capable of what, and 
on some basic hardware and soldering-iron ‘techie’ concepts, such as 
knowing what card is compatible with what motherboard when it 
comes to mixing different kinds of technology, and knowing what, 
for example, analogue video and digital audio can do together, or as 
part of a process. Just reusing stuff which otherwise would have 
become landfill is itself a culture jam. What would have been trash 
thus transforms, phoenix-like, into media born anew. 
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If you think about ecology when it comes to the environment we 
live in, the meaning is very much the same. Media ecology is a sensible 
and ‘high-yielding’ approach to the excess of both information and 
gadgets by which post-modern life is marked. With a sea of semi- 
busted video recorders on the pavements of the cities of the world, 
the culture jammer artist would be crazy not to see if an artwork could 
come out of this otherwise polluting cast-off from the overstuffed 
homes of the imagination-deprived. 


Scalability of media and media recycling 

Recycling in terms of digital media can apply to either the content or 
the hardware/software, but is more often thought of in terms of 
hardware (the machine parts and older forms of technology being 
refurbished and used in the present), than in terms of digital content 
that is to be recycled. However, there are new media projects starting 
which look at digital detritus as a material for art-making and creative 
thinking. Some culture jams make use of recycled computers. 
Memorable among these are the ‘floodnet’ actions of the E-Hippies 
based in Wales. During the recent Montreal Summit of the WTO, 
recycled computers were used to enable villagers to virtually ‘sit-in’ 
on the summit, the process disrupting the web servers of the event 
for a period of time. 

A concern with preserving early computers often is accompanied 
by an appreciation for long-gone aspects of computer design. There 
are many who collect old computers in a similar way to those who 
preserve old cars. These enthusiasts often spend a lot of time looking 
for ways to upgrade early machines, use them to tinker with, experi- 
ment on and generally play’ with. Similar to the ‘hot rod’ culture of 
cars, history-minded computer collectors look for ways to keep old 
machines in use and in, so doing, encourage others to share the 
enthusiasm for media that although no longer in use and circulation, 
still offer a valuable set of lessons about media obsolescence and the 
rate of change which, like that in the automobile industry, marks 
decades by aspects of style and performance. 

Most office desktop computers are capable of much more than the 
mundane tasks to which they are put. Many could easily handle audio 
and video editing for example. What a waste when so many people 
who could use that capability are denied its use! 
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Scalability is the feature of computer-based media that adapts the 
technology at hand to enable you to deliver something of use: ‘horses 
for courses’. Using the equipment you have to achieve a realistic out- 
come is a fundamental of scalability, e.g, low-end computer for text 
and graphics, high-end computer for video and audio. And scalability 
is a principle that lies at the core of the successful culture jam. 

Scalable media is the most important aspect of media ecology 
philosophy and pedagogy. It relates significantly to the intelligent use 
of bandwidth and network facilities. It is the opposite of bandwidth 
overkill, or, ‘using a sledgehammer to kill a flea. 

A good example of how scalability works in screen production is 
the act of limiting the frame size and frame rate of digital movies to 
maximise effective delivery on the web. Too big a frame size (for 
example 640 X 480 pixels instead of 320 X 240) and the file will be 
too big to then expect people to wait to download or have streamed. 
Too fast a frame rate on a movie (25 frames per second rather than 
12 or 18) and the same problem arises. With the current limits on 
bandwidth at the time of writing, a happy medium might be 320 X 
240 at 12 frames per second. Another example of scaling available 
media is in DIY journalism. 


DIY journalism with standard equipment 

You are in the city and a major event happens in front of you. No 
camcorder on you? No laptop? You can use a mobile phone and a 
disposable ‘snapshot’ camera to cover an event as an on-the-spot 
journalist. The voicemail messages that you record, or live-voice to a 
mobile phone elsewhere can be later turned into audio files or 
received live by someone at a radio station and re-broadcast. You can 
use most mobile phones these days to make digital SMS messages, 
which can be sent to others with similar phones, and this information 
can be used for an almost-live report. 

In general, media ecology is a kind of value system which privileges 
a utilitarian approach to low-tech. It means understanding the 
adaptability of the technologies at hand for their use in a digital 
environment such as digital publishing. Whether your equipment is 
low-tech or you have the latest CPU, digital camera and very high 
quality equipment, media ecology is a broad-based understanding of 
the scope of the possibilities inherent in the technology so that you 
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create the best possible uses for it and maximise your results. 

In Japan, there is a subculture of ‘manga’ comic strip artists who 
only use early Macintosh computers to create their artwork, even 
today. 

Some points which jammers consider when choosing hardware 
and software for re-use are: 

1. Who will see the media? Does the target audience necessarily 
have the hardware and software to make use of the stuff? Will 
the people you are making the film for have access to a 16mm 
movie projector? Will they view your film on video? On DVD? 
On VCD (this plays on lesser computers)? 

2. How many delivery formats are required for distribution? If it is 
video do you decide on region playback compatibility (go to 
NTSC or PAL or SEC AM). If it is digital media which 
compression do you use and how do you prepare your files so 
that your intended audience can make use of them? This can 
get tricky when the latter group is characterised by using cast- 
off low-end computers. Less is more, often. 

3. How easy is the media to see, hear, download and access? 
Without consideration of the limits of the systems of those 
likely users you won’t succeed. You must be considerate of those 
who do not have the latest, or even the latest four-years-ago. 

Media ecology invites a carefully developed understanding of 
networking over Local Area Networks (LANs) and the broader role 
of TCP/IP and packet-switching. If you have collected a bunch of 
clapped-out old computers with not much processing speed, RAM 
or storage, and if you know how to link them together, each can 
perform a small task independently, distributing the load of tasks 
sideways rather than vertically as is the case when you expect one or 
two machines to perform all the tasks you need them to. 

The broad philosophy of media ecology enables us to see how 
digital publishing differs from, and is in many ways better than, other 
forms of self-publishing. Media ecology seeks to promote the broader 
idea that the network is similar to a natural phenomenon. Media 
ecology is about comprehending the scalability of media: that media 
can operate at any scale from the mobile phone to the professionally 
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produced commercial audio file to the sound system, or from the 
network linking computers in the room to the Independent Service 
Provider (ISP), to the hubs and larger nodal systems of the backbone 
networks. Try to think of digital networks and artworks as parts of a 
whole like leaves on twigs, and twigs on trees in a rich, vast, tropical 
forest. It can grow and it can prosper along with the world around it. 
Examples of media ecology: 

1. Using a mobile phone to make SMS messages for an on-the-spot 
journalism report along with a disposable ‘snapshot’ camera, 
with images converted to CD-ROM later when processed (this 
process is commonplace and relatively inexpensive). 

2. Resurrecting an 80s audio-cassette recorder to record events 
such as lectures, concerts, and public talks, then digitising this 
material when near to a machine powerful enough to digitise 
the audio from the audio cassette source. Put it online and share 
it with those who could not make the live show. 

3. Firing up an ‘obsolete’ 486 computer circa 1995 to make text 
and graphics-based web pages. These can be high-concept, low- 
tech ideas like DIY fanzines, and BLOGS and links pages. 

4. Using an early laptop to write a DIY novel. Many models, 
especially those over five years old, can be had for less than the 
price of a meal at a restaurant. 

5. Using many donated or cheaply purchased second-hand 
computers on an intelligently thought-out local area network 
(LAN), thus distributing the load of each machine so that each 
can perform one or two tasks at a time rather than having one 
expensive machine perform all the tasks simultaneously. Use 
this network to perform tasks like CD-ROM burning for your 
movies on disk while you chat on Internet Relay Chat on a 
separate machine, while yet another machine is for email, 
another for web surfing, and so on. See the room around you 
glow with the beautiful stained glass animated flicker of VGA 
monitors! 
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New jams 


New work emerging outta Chicago 

Death (like control) needs time for that it kills to grow in. 

WILLIAM BURROUGHS 


bince the tragic, sudden and unprecedented attacks on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon in September 2001, a new type of 
aesthetic can be said to have emerged in culture-jammer circles. Much 
of this work stems from the art underground of the city of Chicago, 
and particularly from the artists Doug Lessenthorp and Eric Fensler. 

This work is filled with camp burlesque and satirical humour, and 
is bitterly critical of authority and the various forms it takes, particu- 
larly the uniformed kind. It aims squarely at the hypocrisy of the 
current stupid-white-men-in-charge whose complete disregard for the 
views of other countries, let alone fellow citizens, has sparked a 
worldwide counter-revolution fought out in the battle-zone of the 
mediascape. 

This new work is not in-your-face overtly political in its delivery 
like, say Phil Pateris’s Iraq Campaign, whose message is very much built 
around a solid political critique of war and media. Rather, the newer 
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Chicago work seeks to evoke something of the banality of everyday 
life, which conservative culture seeks to foster and develop in society, 
and out of which its own values grow. Like mushrooms, right-wing 
values prosper in the dark, where people are expected to remain. This 
is the blithe ‘the-world-is-there-to-be-managed’ banality that moti- 
vational speakers exude while giving a pep talk to trucking employees. 
It is the banality of fixing a broken printer in an office building, and 
the banality of being told how to avoid danger by a cartoon action 
figure. These examples describe several of the low budget culture 
jammer films of Doug Lessenthorp and Eric Fensler. 

Eric Eensler’s most famous recent culture jammer work is the 
clever re-editing and post-voicing of G.I. Joe Public Service Announce- 
ments, or PSAs. As the name suggests, PSAs normally work in the 
US as ways to inform the public on issues of public safety and what 
to do in an emergency. The original G.I. Joe public service announce- 
ments were cartoons using the popular boys’ action figure (known as 
‘Action Man’ in the UK and Australia) warning about the dangers 
which might befall children during the course of the day. These 
include playing rough with other children with a football (nosebleed), 
setting fire to the kitchen by not knowing how to use a stove, playing 
on thin sheets of river ice, burning yourself on the campfire while 
camping, and so on. 

The original scenarios aired on television are short tableaux about 
common dangers facing children with G.J. Joe, or one of his sidekicks, 
stepping in just in time to correct the problem. The original spots were 
also ads for a toy riding on the back of supposed concern for ‘public 
safety’. Fensler adds his own new voice-overs to these scenes and 
makes them slightly menacing encounters between men and children, 
where kids faced with a dangerous situation have looming macho 
authority figures explain ways of solving the situation. These figures 
often lurch into the frame or hover nearby and often speak complete 
nonsense or berate the children for their stupidity, or panic worse 
than anyone else at the disaster unfolding before them. The children 
react in kind by confronting the strange adults with street language 
of their own. 

Generational warfare between supposedly confident, safety-aware 
adults and not-as-dumb-as-they-look children is the central battle- 
ground in the G.J. Joe PSAs. This is a critique in many ways of the 
kind of moral currency being foisted upon the world by the likes of 
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George Bush, Donald Rumsfeld and their ‘old-world’ values. This top- 
down worldview sees the population essentially as children who need 
the absurdity of oil wars explained to them in terms of a ‘Middle-East 
Crisis’ to make them feel secure — all delivered in the patronising 
fatherly tone normally reserved for warning children what happens 
if you are not careful with a box of matches. 

G.I. Joe is a powerful shorthand signifier of the broader US military 
entertainment complex. The latter is that unique nexus between 
media, popular culture and official foreign policy which is all too 
"willing to have us believe that the interests of the US public lie in the 
actions of the military in Iraq and Afghanistan, no matter how extreme 
such actions seem to get with each passing week. 

The hapless G.I. Joe (indeed no stranger to the culture jammer’s 
deft hand since the Barbie Liberation Organization altered his voice- 
box), has his central authority as a military role model discredited. 
Progressive gender politics is driving the gestures to ‘out’ him as some- 
thing less than a ‘macho man’ and/or a credible role model for kids. 
In the early 70s, when I was but a small boy, I too liked to play with 
my Action Man but, of course, years later I realised that much of my 
accompanying taste for doll-mediated combat games was fuelled by 
fantasies which came with the doll free of charge, and are nothing if 
not compatible with the requirements of an authoritarian gov- 
ernment. It does not have to be a conspiracy for it 
to work like one. 

By playfully jibing the moralistic patriarchy 
propping up the G.I. Joe mythos, Fensler is indirectly 
attacking the parental myth that adult equals 
athority equals safety. This is the true understated 
power behind Eric Fensler’s work. It is willing to call 
the bluff of the dominant social order’s insistence 
that nothing else can or should be a ‘moral guardian’ 
for the population. G.I. Joe, thus, as symbolic 
guardian/soldier/authority figure, is exposed, in 
Fensler’s jams, as a slightly creepy, pervy weirdo. The cartoons are 
hilariously funny, and in some Internet reports, entire rooms of people 
are claimed to have burst into peals of spontaneous laughter during 
their screening. 

The voices of the G.I. Joe characters are often aggressive, threat- 
ening or generally uncanny. Two boys on BMX bikes are about to face 
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a deadly electrical wire cut from its pole on an open road. They discuss 
what they will do with it: 

Boy 1: What’s that, dude? 

Boy 2: I don’t know 

Boy 1: What shall we do with it? 

Boy 2: Lets launch over it! 

A black man in combat gear arrives in a jeep with a long pole-like 
implement. 

Black Man: ‘Body Massage machine’, (sings) ‘Who wants a body 
massage?’ 

Boy 1: What did he just say to us? 

In scenes like this the danger faced by the boys is quickly eclipsed 
by the more vague but no less ominous threat from the adults appear- 
ing in their midst. The adults are the people these kids have to defend 
themselves from by being aware, and more aware than the adults can 
be allowed to know; these kids keep the adults in their midst unaware 
of their private subculture, its language, its gestures and its behaviours. 
Popular culture references to drum and bass music and techno 
underground culture also form the basis of these reworked PSAs, with 
characters breaking into dub-type rapping, the children near them 
joining in instantly. 


Keith Sanborn 

New York-based Keith Sanborn’s film The Artwork in the Age of its 
Mechanical Reproducibility by Walter Benjamin as told to Keith Sanborn 
is a video artwork released in 1996. It is made up entirely of frame 
grabs of FBI warning signs that appear at the beginning of rented and 
bought videos and DVDs. The warnings are cut in time to some 1950s- 
style rumba music, of the sort associated with early 1960s sitcoms 
like I Dream ofjeannie. Eventually, rather than cutting from one warn- 
ing against copying to another, the warnings start to move slowly, 
almost dance around the screen. Bubbles float around with them. 
Sanborn is making these signs literally ‘float free’ from their intended 
purpose. 
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The FBI warnings, now the subject matter of a movie in their own 
right, have been transformed. In becoming subjects of the viewer’s 
gaze rather than stand-ins for actual authority, they can be seen to 
have lost their power. This symbolic robbing of the power of signs 
was the basis of the controversy surrounding the 1960s’ paintings of 
Jasper Johns, who famously painted, as fine art, iconic images like 
the US flag and archery targets. 

By turning signs into things to be examined, the original authority 
payload’ of a sign is thus ‘deflated’. Sanborn is being playful with 
FBI warning signs and inviting his audience to ‘take with a pinch of 
salt’ the warnings themselves. It is a nod and a wink to those who 
embrace the Situationist notion that ‘plagiarism is necessary, progress 
implies it’. 

So why does Sanborn seek to playfully undermine an FBI copyright 
warning by making it dance the samba? He does so in order to invite 
the viewer to contemplate the idea that there is no such thing as 
‘essential’ power, other than that which we in society agree to 
consensually. Take away the warning sign’s assumed inherent 
embodiment of authority to the viewer, and symbolically the entire 
authority system is thwarted and destabilised. Power and authority 
are thus inherently tentative, provisional and fragile, and must be 
agreed to by all in order to exist in a democracy. 

Copyright warnings are, from the point of view of culture jamming, 
as worthless as the paper they are printed on, or the pixels which make 
them up on the screen. They are just bits of videotape, Sanborn is 
saying: let’s have some fun with these meaningless, obsolete and 
impotent sign systems and show them up for what they are. This call 
to action frames the bigger issue: who has the right and who does 
not have the right to make use of ideas in general. Who is authorised 
and who has power? 

Sanborn’s rumination on the famous Abraham Zapruder standard 
8mm footage of John F Kennedy’s assassination. The Zapruder Footage: 
An Investigation of Consensual Hallucination (1999), plays and replays 
the Zapruder footage. The famous motorcade approaches, the limo 
with Kennedy waving goes behind the sign, it emerges from the sign 
with Kennedy clutching his neck. The car passes us, Kennedy leans 
forward and is shot in the head, blood mist clearly showing the fatal 
shot. Sanborn loops the footage and it is as if by repeating the sequence 
enough times, some kind of truth about the event it depicts can be 
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Keith Sanborn's video critique of US copyright law in relation to video recordings. (Courtesy of Keith 
Sanborn.) 

divined. Alas, as Sanborn says in his interview with Peggy Nelson in 
Craig Baldwin’s online fanzine Otherzine, no number of viewings of 
Abraham Zapruder’s home movie does anything to demystify the 
killing it records. The more one watches, the less one knows. 

Sanborn: ‘There are copies of some of those frames in a book called 
26 Seconds in Dallas. If you ever find it you should buy it, but it’s really 
hard to find. It’s a close reading of the Zapruder footage by this guy 
who was a philosophy professor at Haverford at the time. I can’t 
remember his name, but anyway, subsequent to that, he became a 
private detective in San Francisco, and he has a book out about that 
too! He says that most crimes have a kind of pattern where the details 
hang together and start to narrow. They start to solidify and they 
start to form a pattern. But, he says, the Kennedy assassination does 
not. The longer people go on about it the more diffuse it gets.’ 


Keith Sanborn interviewed in Otherzine by Peggy Nelson 
‘X Marks the Spot: Hunting for Buried Treasure 
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with Keith Sanborn,’ Spring, 2002. 


Images can thus reinforce the obfuscation that events leave behind 
them like so much cultural turbulence. This is, in my view, also tragi- 
cally true of the now iconic multi-angle video footage of the Twin 
Towers disaster of September 2001. No matter how many times you 
watch those planes collide with those buildings, and then watch the 
buildings collapse, the answers to fundamental questions that these 
images raise in the viewer dissolve along with the planes and buildings 
themselves: what exactly motivated this event? Why these targets 
exactly? Why this date, this time in history? 

Sanborn culture jams Zapruder by obsessively, forensically rewind- 
ing, replaying the hauntingly slow parade (another Oliver Stone -type 
question: just why did those cars slow down at just that point in the 
motorcade?). Watching his reworking of the footage becomes 
strangely peaceful and meditative. As soon as that huge black open 
limo turns the corner at the beginning of the shot the knowledge of 
what is about to happen frames the whole event of the filmed 
sequence as a kind of weird death-ritual; a parricidal ceremony, as 
entrancing-yet-horrifying as any recorded ritual slaughter of an animal 
by remote tribespeople, such as that controversially filmed for 
Apocalypse Now. 

In the later part of the work, by overlaying blocks of digital squares 
and rectangles over the footage, it is as if Sanborn has decided to work 
with the footage, play with it — resigned now to its utter impenetrabil- 
ity. As evidence, home movie footage of momentous events collapses 
under scrutiny. It is as if the footage cannot deal with the expectations 
the viewer places upon it, and says, through its very banal matter-of- 
factness: T give up! All I did was record the event!’ 

San Francisco-based Brian Boyce’s State of the Union video, 2001, 
is a two-minute digitally reworked CNN image of George W Bush in 
place of the laughing baby sun of the BBC children’s show The 
Teletubbies. As Bush, the sun king/baby king emerges over the horizon, 
the bunny rabbits of Telletubbyland frolic below him. Something is 
not right in Teletubbyland. As in a nightmare, the place we’re in seems 
familiar enough, but other media and other geographic features have 
imposed themselves upon the normally kid-safe wonderland usually 
inhabited by the now-strangely-absent cute TV-enhanced cuddly 
aliens. Oil-well towers dot the landscape. One by one the furry rabbits 
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George W Bush as the sun-god-baby from Teletubbies. In this version of the show, only the 
rabbits and oil wells exist, and the rabbits must die one by one via laser beams from George's 
own death-dealing mouth. 


which normally frolic happily in this storybook world explode 
violently, as Bush-as-the-sun fires laser beams from his mouth at them. 
Eventually one rabbit is left. A laser beam is fired and the land fills 
with oil, until this last rabbit is itself blown up by the deadly Bush- 
sun. 

The association of George W Bush with infantilism rings true with 
those who see the man and his politics as akin to kindergarten-level 
language and ideas. State of the Union offers up the world as the neo- 
cons might well see it themselves: one big oil well, with populations 
like children that need to be taught what’s good for them — or else. 


PC tools and the flow of democracy 

In recent years, the rise of popular publishing software and the ability 
to post text, and even sound and video sequences, to websites has 
effectively bypassed the channels of mainstream advertising-led print 
and broadcasting media. These tools, utilised in events such as the 
anti-WTO protests in Seattle in 1999, and in Melbourne on 11th 
September 2000, and again that year in Prague on September 26th, 
helped galvanise an increasingly global movement of protest. Using 
the acronym-naming convention of software marketing with its 
endless version numbers, as well as the acronym-happy government 
and corporate sectors (e.g. Sll, S25, etc.), these protests proved 
incredibly effective in exposing the true nature of the intimate 
relationship between capital and both commercial and government- 
backed media. 
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In the wake of the attacks on the World Trade Centre and the 
Pentagon on September 11, 2001 (exactly one year on from the 
momentous protests in Melbourne) there has been an attempt by 
many in the mainstream media to link anti-globalisation protest 
action in some way to international terrorism. The relationship 
between the symbols of global power and the diversity of oppositional 
voices to that power are worth examining. Drawing from the ideas of 
Noam Chomsky, Howard Zinn and media examiners like Danny 
Schechter and Amy Goodman, there would appear to be a certain 
climate of fear and loathing when it comes to addressing the real- 
politik of a global economic society of signs, where the golden arches 
and the Nike swoosh’ share with the Nazi swastika the characteristics 
of international ubiquity, instant recognisability and ideological 
associations of immense gravity. 

The extreme right-wing are more than willing to lump any major 
political opponents to their authority in the same basket as interna- 




Culture Jammed Currency 

Pseudo-dollars promoting anti-Bush and anti-war websites. Such culture jams were common 
in the post-9/11 months in the US, as the crackdowns on freedom of speech began to be felt 
worldwide. (Courtesy of Blaine Machan.) 
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tional terrorists like the A1 Qaeda network. The right does this because 
to them any perceived attack on the globalised system of international 
commerce and the power systems which sustain it shares with Islamic 
fundamentalism the political use of iconoclasm — the destruction of 
symbols as well as the savvy use of global communications media 
technology. 

When corruption goes global, it will lump anyone opposed to it 
into the same internment camp, sometimes literally. Michael Moore’s 
Fahrenheit 9/11 uses the collage essay technique of culture jammers 
to frame a post-9/ll US as a terrified and compliant but ultimately 
duped population following its non-elected president’ into the abyss. 
Moore’s skill as a filmmaker lies in adapting the cut-and-paste movie 
techniques of the likes of Craig Baldwin and Oliver Stone to make a 
reformist plea for regime change at home. 

Destroying or playfully reworking corporate logos to oppose bullies 
like Nike and McDonald’s would most likely be framed by the likes 
of George W Bush and Dick Cheney as morally equivalent to 
destroying major buildings like the World Trade Center. In the minds 
of the neo -conservative extremists there can be no legitimate ques- 
tioning of the global status quo. This is why the hippies, the freaks, 
the anarchists, the peace activists, the environmentalists and the 
‘regular people’ of Moore’s reformist US are all potential enemies of 
contemporary conservative governments worldwide. 

It means to be Beat, you know, Be At, Down pressed, pressed 
down, down, you know... BEAT!!! 

Filmmaker and writer CRAIG BALDWIN 

on being Beat 


The most radical (culture jammer) gesture: the 
better jam 

The merest hairline crack in the surface of the Spectacle has the 
uncanny effect of revealing the entirety of the scam of global power 
relations. If, as the Situationists said it was, the world of commodity 
relations is nothing but a sick joke played on the world, then to merely 
expose one small section of the illusion, as Truman does at the end of 
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the movie The Truman Show, is to reveal the whole lie. The global 
spectacle, mediated by the technologies of networks and fibre optics, 
resembles a hologram. If you break off the merest fragment, you can 
see the whole reconstituted from within that fragment. 

When the operating system was released, the Microsoft campaign 
for Windows XP had the slogan ‘Suddenly the World Just Clicks’. This 
was altered into ‘Suddenly the World Just Sucks’ by billboard alteration 
jammers in the US, and the results posted widely on the Net. The 
better jams are often those that alter the original message only a small 
amount. In this case, the better to expose the bankruptcy of the 
original message’s claim to authority and its appeal to a kind of preppy, 
happy-go-lucky common sense. 


The heroism of those who look for fragments of the 
history of everyday life within the city 

The contemporary jammer has no problem re -negotiating the streets 
of the poorer sections of modern cities. She is able to walk into a 
second-hand shop and see a museum of the present; a cultural history 
gallery, filled with the cast-offs of a thousand lives. Each sale in the 
pawmshop was likely a desperate parting with a loved object, sold only 
in exchange for a small amount of money to cover a debt, pay a bill, 
or satisfy a need or an addiction. Herein lies the pathos of the found 
object, that which has become freed from the conventions of standard 
commodity relations, and made to enter a different type of economy. 
There can be said to be thus a romance of the street, and a romance 
of the redeemed cast-off piece of redundant media technology. 

It was out of the pawnshops and second-hand shops and thrift 
shops that techno and electronica music emerged. Cheap and freely 
available drum machines, thrown out by wannabe guitar heroes dis- 
satisfied with the ‘unrealistic’ sounding drum samples, were picked 
up and recycled by those who would create house music and techno 
out of the very tools which the then-official music industry considered 
‘inauthentic’. Who the hell had ever heard of a record player’s turn- 
table actually being used as a musical instrument? Where fine art meets 
the desire of the street is thus where the best jams happen. 

In Brisbane, the environmental movement has had a widespread 
influence on the artist and computer hacker communities. Notions 
of computer recycling have permeated many informal and semi- 
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formal organisations, and the idea of ‘no-budget’ computer systems 
undergird a thriving scene based around the loving reconstruction 
of computers up to t^venty years old. There is an elegant overlap 
between the idea of making computers available to people who could 
otherwise not afford them, such as the elderly, community groups and 
students, and a broader sensitivity to the aesthetics and design 
principles of now very obsolete computers. One pioneer in this area 
is Ralph ‘Ecogeek’ Alcock, whose tiny workshop behind a ‘reverse 
garbage’ (recycled industrial cast-offs sold to the local creative 
community), sports hundreds of computer bits and pieces. He’ll build 
you a virtually ‘no-budget’ computer that can do most of what you 
want it to for very little. Ralph has a special place in his operation for 
rare and valued early Macs. His agenda is part ecological, part social. 
He genuinely wants to see computers go to people who can use them 
but who cannot really afford them, rather than see them contribute 
to the planet’s already far-gone state of ecological decline. 

Collectors, like rare plants, lovingly attend to early Apple 
Macintoshes that are admired for their elegant combination of screen- 
and-case-in-one and simplicity of use. Operating systems from the 
early to mid-1980s to mid-1990s are installed on these machines and 
long-since obsolete games and applications are shared with friends. 
This is more than the collector’s sensibility, a merely aesthetic 
yearning for fashionable retro-chic; it is about learning to appreciate 
objects for their use-value and aesthetic appeal. Why throw out a 
computer if it can still be used for something, if only a large clock or 
means of creating low-resolution 2D computer graphics? 

Computers in this context are examples of objects that the 
mainstream computer culture, with its technological deterministic 
mindset, has relegated to the trashcan of history. In the United States, 
early Macintoshes like the SE30 can be bought for $5 from thrift 
shops. According to Wired magazine’s website’s ‘cult of mac’ section, 
the same computer in Japan can be sold for up to US$1000 to col- 
lectors and aesthetes who treat them like rare books or objet d’art. 
But, as a true culture jammer might ask: who the fucking hell 
is counting? 
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Liberty, Australian-style, and the emergent spirit of 
the jammer 

I remember vividly a time when people felt more able to discuss and 
articulate the possibilities of a more equitable future in Australia. The 
social contract seemed fairer and more democratic. As in the US, 
Australia in the late 1960s and early 1970s enjoyed an unprecedented 
time in which ordinary people felt they could influence and directly 
shape the way society was heading. This was very much opposed by 
the powers-that-be at the time, and many attempts were made to 
undermine this social reformist counterculture. 

In the years leading up to Gough Whitlam’s election as prime 
minister in the early 1970s, a kind of ‘soft’ reformist socialism 
emerged; a liberalisation in and of society which was carried on the 
wave of the 1960s counterculture and its youthful and utopian ideals 
of egalitarianism and, by 1973, its mainstream opposition to the war 
in Vietnam. The human body became celebrated as a site of power 
politics, and sex-for-pleasure as an idea in general started to unshackle 
itself a little more from the constraints of conventional Christian 
morality. 

By the early 1970s in Australia, the seemingly endless reign of the 
conservative Liberal Party had made the by-now youthful population 
eager for change. In addition, a widespread understanding of econom- 
ics by ordinary people had taken hold. Many people understood life’s 
everyday inequalities clearly as the direct result of an unequal power 
system, and this in turn led to a kind of widespread, largely urban, 
mainstream class-consciousness. 

For many people, identifying with an economic force was a 
welcome way of coming to terms with the hardships of immigration 
and adaptation to a new culture. Australia in the early 1970s had a 
very strong economy. The Australian dollar in 1973 was worth more 
than the greenback — a fact I remember vividly from an announce- 
ment made at an assembly at St Kilda Primary School. I was 10 years 
old. The economic good times were largely due to the minerals boom 
of the period. Minerals had empowered the Australian economy to 
the point where Australians were more ready than ever to embrace a 
culture of their own on screen, print and the airwaves. 

In 1973 I arrived in Australia. My parents, a brother and I lived in 
the inner-city Melbourne region of St Kilda, which was at that time a 
once -glamorous ex-holiday resort of the Edwardian era. I had arrived 
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fresh-faced as a nine-year-old from the UK, and compared to sober 
Staffordshire St Kilda seemed like a kid’s wonderland. The alleyways 
and lanes provided countless places to explore on pushbikes. Some 
of the strangest popular culture was arriving from the UK and the US; 
progressive rock, glam rock, David Bowie, T-Rex and, more locally, 
the Skyhooks, Captain Matchbox and the whoopee band. Daddy Cool. 

Television was experimenting with being more daring with things 
like sex onscreen. Shows like Number 96 and The Box openly flaunted 
their post Carry-On movie sex comedy boobs-and- ass populism. Social 
realist cop dramas like Homicide were filmed in the streets we as kids 
played on. Watching these shows was like seeing one’s ovm neighbour- 
hood transformed into mystical sites of crime, guns, car chases and 
drama. Like the Mexican wrestling heroes who also starred in movies, 
our versions of El Santo were Alwyn Kurtz and Charles ‘Bud’ Tingwell, 
intrepid, stern-faced moral guardians of the alleys and streets of St 
BCilda, Richmond, Collingwood and Fitzroy. 

St Kilda then, as now (though gentrification has rendered much 
of it bland and dull), was regarded as something of a bohemia, where 
divergent views and the thrills of the street were never in short supply, 
even for a kid. The smooth car-parks and driveways of the thousands 
of apartment buildings offered sensational skateboarding surfaces 
with slopes and curves. Then there was Luna Park. 

In the early 1970s many of the theme park and amusement attrac- 
tions built in the early 20th century were still fully operational and 
working. There was the great symphony of hydraulics and electro- 
magnetism called the Rotor, a cylinder in which people would line 
up along its perimeter. Those still waiting their turn could look down 
into the Rotor from above, like a Victorian lecture theatre. The Rotor 
would rotate slowly and accelerate and then the floor would drop away 
from beneath the people riding. Inevitably someone would spew up, 
and the Rotor can’t be talked about without mentioning this fact. 


The sharpies 

I remember seeing sharpies line up outside the St Moritz skating rink 
on the St Kilda Esplanade. The sharpies were the Australian answer 
to the British skinheads. Working class and lower-middle-class youth, 
sharpies wore very tight jeans, and a special brand of cardigan made 
locally by Conte or Sangs with distinctive horizontal stripes. These 
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cardigans were also worn a size or two too small, hugging the body 
tightly to emphasise the wearer’s torso, upper arms and shoulders 
(with tattoos, and cigarettes rolled up into shirt-sleeves). Crowning 
the entire look was the sharpie haircut itself: a close-cropped buzz- 
cut with a longer section at the back — the ‘duck’s bum’. The entire 
look made a group of sharpies very intimidating, and one’s instinct 
was to stay well away from them. They smoked Winfield Reds and 
Marlboros and listened to the Skyhooks and Billy Thorpe and the 
Aztecs and you most certainly did not fuck wdth them. More than once 
1 was chased by groups of sharpies down alleyways, terrified of the 
beating that would almost certainly result if I were caught. Sharpies 
were the articulation of an Australian form of working-class culture 
rapidly disappearing in the wake of urban gentrification and the rise 
of the hippie culture. By the early 1980s they had largely disappeared. 


Art will set you free 

Several important moves were taking place within the Australian art 
and film scene at the time. I knew about them as a kid because my 
older brothers were friends with artists and 1 often accompanied them 
to events at universities, galleries and other places where you needed 
an escort to be included. 

Art photography was an important mode of expression in the early 
1970s, as was experimental film-making. The work took on the style 
of the photographs seen on the wall of the apartment of Diane Keaton’s 
character in Annie Hall. Cerebral portraits and neorealist landscapes 
and cityscapes were very much in fashion. 

Film and photography had been central to my family interests for 
many years, as my father had been a freelance photojournalist as well 
as a teacher of photography, so filmmaking and film culture were areas 
I naturally had an interest in and I learned as much as I could about 
science-fiction film and special effects from imported magazines on 
the subject. My tastes, like those of most suburban teenagers, were 
fairly mainstream but I had always enjoyed anything weird and 
particularly loved science fiction and fantasy. A repertory theatre run 
by hippies in the early 70s known as the Valhalla would routinely run 
sci-fi weekends. 1 remember the thick tobacco, and even occasional 
dope, smoke wafting over the audience as the projector light cut 
through it, as scratched and faded prints of 2001, El Topo, Solaris and 
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TXH 1138 un-spooled from the ancient 35mm projector upstairs. The 
back rows of the Valhalla were made up of armchairs and sofas and 
in these fantastic weekend-long film marathons, people, it seemed 
to me, would literally sleep overnight in the cinema for days on end. 

One of the few places you could buy exotic magazines about sci-fi 
film and special effects twenty years ago and well up until the mid- 
1980s was ‘Space Age Books’ in Swanston Street, Melbourne. I spent 
hours scouring for books and magazines about the special effects in 
films like Silent Running, THX 1138, 2001, and later Star Wars, Alien 
and the amazing Blade Runner. The whole time I was busy dreaming 
up ideas for such films myself in notebooks, and on bits of paper and 
napkins picked up in cheap restaurants and cafes. Years later I would 
have the chance to put many onto the screen. 

In the last years of the 1970s, experimental film classes taught by 
Graeme Cutts at Rusden Teachers College were held routinely, and 
occasionally I would accompany my brother Paul (who was a student) 
to screenings at the campus in Clayton in Melbourne. Graeme Cutts 
is an important curator and teacher of experimental film, and at 
Rusden College he routinely showed in his packed classes some of 
the more obscure work from the US, Canada and Australia. By the 
time I was sixteen I had been given a complete overview of the work 
of Stan Brackhage, Michael Snow, Albie Thoms, Corinne and Arthur 
Cantrill, and many others. For this I have to thank my brother Paul, 
who understood my appetite for knowledge of film, especially that 
type of film only available through the kind of intellectual context 
tertiary education and cinematheques could offer. 

In Sydney, the film maker Albie Thoms formed Ubu films. Ubu 
represented a self-conscious attempt to bring to experimental film 
practice some of the ideas that had emerged in the world of under- 
ground theatre and performance. Ubu films were based largely on 
texts by the modernist avant-garde artists Prevert, Schwitters and 
Artaud. The films were generally non-literary in form and sought to 
embody a playfulness of spirit. 

The offbeat subject matter for the time (films entirely made up of 
close-ups of boobs, shit falling from the sky, etc.) attracted the 
attention of the censors who banned many of the films Ubu produced, 
only furthering their reputation with the underground. Ubu films’ use 
of coloured light shows (made popular at rock shows) and ‘expanded 
cinema’, linked avant-garde theatre practice to work in the psychedelic 
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counterculture. What links Ubu films to some of the work of the 
American avant-garde (in addition to this concern with film as process 
and film as environment) is their championing of handmade films. 
Handmade films involve physically handling the film yourself as a 
filmmaker and intervening in the process by which it goes from 
camera to screen. You process the film yourself, and directly work 
on the film surface. You might expose bits of the film to light, and 
apply material to the film surface to create effects not possible with 
camera alone. You literally ‘hand-make’ your film in the same way 
you might build a sculpture or make a collage. 

I emailed Albie Thoms in the course of writing this book and asked 
him if he felt that the underground films made by the Ubu group at 
the time could be considered overtly political in terms of wanting to 
have an impact on social or political events, and whether or not they 
could be considered culture jams in the contemporary sense: 

Albie Thoms: Godard once said the idea was to make films politically, 
rather than make political films. My first film, ... ft droppeth as the 
gentle rain [a film about shit falling from the sky — DC], was a satire 
on public indifference to atomic fallout, a political subject treated 
with absurd humour, since I favoured Theatre of the Absurd rather 
than Brecht. The fact that it was banned made it even more political, 
since we had to screen it illegally, initially in ‘underground’ 
screenings. 

My second film. The Spurt of Blood, was a Surreal attack on 
Catholicism — political in the context of the power wielded by the 
church at that time. Ubu’s first film, Blunderball, was a parody of 
Hollywood filmmaking, a statement of our support for art against 
entertainment, co-operative filmmaking against capitalist commer- 
cialism. Again, political in the context of the strong demands for 
government support for a Hollywood-style film industry in Australia. 

The rest of Ubu’s films reflect the anxiety of the times, created by 
Australia’s involvement in the Vietnam War and the conservative 
government’s resistance to change. That several were banned and 
screened illegally added to the anxiety. 

Most of our films were screened in programs with anti-war films 
distributed by Ubu and hired to groups who screened them in anti- 
war fund-raising and consciousness-raising activities. 
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Though members of Ubu opposed Australia’s involvement in the war, 
we didn’t support the communists either, which made it hard to get 
behind a lot of the anti-war groups. We did, however, support 
Resistance in our underground newspaper, Ubunews, and had a 
strong relationship with Foco* in Brisbane. 


Boobs a Lot (A 1968 film by film maker Aggie Read that comprised 
almost entirely shots of women’s breasts) and it droppeth could be 
considered pranks or culture jams. Others were wedges in the way 
people saw films, such as the hand-made films, or Bolero, which was 
popular with political groups. Bluto made a big impact when 
screened among anti-war films in the Arts Vietnam protest, and 
another hand-made film was used in Jim Sharman’s production of 
Hair, in an anti-war sequence. So they were political films, adopting 
a libertarian politics, and not conforming to the traditional forms 
of political films. 


*Foco was a Situationist and Paris May 68-inspired, counterculture- 
led (but also involving more traditional trade union political activists) 
art and politics event held at Trades Hall in Brisbane, Australia in 
the late 1960s. 

Albie Thoms went on to direct experimental documentary feature- 
length films including Palm Beach (starring Bryan Brown) and 
Sunshine City. Thoms has also been a champion of the surf film, a 
sub-category of Australian film culture which due to the quasi- 
underground nature of its hardcore following resulted in film events 
which were by, for and about surfies and surfing. 

Albie’s comments on his pre -narrative film days bring back a lot 
of memories for me. Again, 1 was only a child when I attended 
expanded cinema’ film events. I remember lots of young people 
crowded into often tiny screening venues with a 16mm projector un- 
spooling these extraordinary prints hired from the National Film and 
Sound Archive or the (then) State Film Centre, or from the private 
collections of those in the room. Roll-your-own cigarette smoke 
would, here as well, waft in front of the projector lens and the whole 
ambience was a magical one of parallel worlds where people could 
use film to say things about their own lives, and the world of their 
imaginations and ideas. This culture is increasingly hard to find today, 
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as the world is awash with digital images, DVD players, computers, 
etc. It is there, but you have to go out of your way to find it. 

The underground hippy culture’s relaxed, easy bohemian relation- 
ship to film, lifestyle and art were of course largely middle-class 
pursuits, the sort which would never have entered the lives of most 
of the sharpies waiting to get into St Moritz ice skating rink. However, 
there were some points of convergence. One was the claiming of one’s 
own identity via the bricolage of clothes, gestures and lifestyle. The 
working-class kid and the middle-class kid expressed their positions 
"within culture via clothes, music and popular culture. 

Some clothes were universal and crossed all types of social and 
economic boundaries: jeans, sleeveless jumpers, boots, sneakers, t- 
shirts. Sharpies loved anything tough, like Clint Eastwood movies (if 
they were Sergio Leone movies, less so the Dirty Harry series) that 
were also watched by hippies. Eastwood’s Spaghetti Western persona. 
The Man with No Name, was the ultimate Outsider, a status embraced 
by most young people in the early 1970s. Hong Kong Kung Fu movies 
also had appeal as they were simultaneously both very tough and about 
intense personal battle and, in the case of Bruce Lee movies, often 
offered the new-ager an esotericism in the form of populist Taoist 
philosophy. Hippies and sharpies both loved Exploitation Cinema but 
just as the hippy would probably go nowhere near a skating rink or 
pool hall, a sharpie wouldn’t be seen dead at an experimental film 
evening, in a darkened screening room, cafe, alternative theatre or 
university campus. 


The jam of glam 

David Bowie was embraced by large numbers of youth at the time 
and his music and persona were largely about extending boundaries 
beyond those expected by one’s parents and mainstream institutions. 
It was not unheard of for sharpies to listen to Bowie and art-glam- 
rock really did help erase some differences among 1970s subcultures, 
as the principle of transgression on the mutually accepted grounds 
of generational warfare united those normally separated by class and 
economics. We all wanted to be part of the 1970s biggest promise; 
glamour, stardom, theatricality, and the active, deliberate blurring of 
boundaries and blowing of social fuses. 

The liberal openness which characterised such cultures as the 
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college-hosted experimental film classes described above (and the 
attendant ‘film weekends’, which were aimed at extending the 
experience of watching and making films into student ‘be-ins’ about 
art, cinema and ideas at places like Inverloch beach resort), by the 
early 1980s represented the dying embers of a counterculture sadly 
in decline. 

By the mid-1980s most of the Marxist and sociologically-informed 
liberal arts in universities were in full retreat, faced with widespread 
institutionalised conservative Liberal Party-led economic rationalism, 
which really started to consolidate its effects during the 1980s. By 
1990, globalised ‘McWorld’ was supplanting any alternative vision for 
a popular society-wide movement led by the population. It was almost 
as if the right wing worldwide was sensing the threat inherent in the 
rise of the women’s movement, the gay liberation movement and the 
various third-world solidarity movements. 

The completely over- the -top military brutalisation in Nicaragua 
in the 1980s by the Reagan government and its so-called ‘contras’ is 
on record as the only time a country (the United States) has been 
declared a terrorist state by the World Court. The line-up of right- 
wing zealots which headed up that government at the time of writing 
occupy the White House again, minus the late Ronald Reagan himself. 
And this time it is the whole world which is declared to be in need of 
a right-wing makeover, a state of affairs bitterly critiqued by Michael 
Moore’s anti-Bush documentary Fahrenheit 9/11. 

Countries like Nicaragua, whose population sought a measure of 
self-determination from the domination of the US, were viewed by 
the government in America as taking matters into their own hands. 
Individuals who embraced a similar personal philosophy of wanting 
to live as much as possible outside the influence of the dominant and 
increasingly corporate-led culture, were often viewed by conservatives 
in power as embodying ‘the out-dated values of the 1970s’. You were 
told that you were embarrassingly ‘out of fashion’ by the up-and- 
coming Yuppie class of professional movers and shakers, many of 
whom were in actuality merely embarrassed by their own former 
open-mindedness. 

By the early 1980s, in response, Melbourne’s many inner-city- 
dwelling left-wing youth intelligentsia (students and switched-on 
young people generally), made Nicaragua and its burgeoning coffee 
export trade in particular a ‘cause celebre’, and bravely went to that 
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country to pick coffee, build its infrastructure and to generally assist 
the Sandinistas in their economic struggle against the Reagan-backed 
contras. Many people I knew went more than once to Nicaragua and 
still have a deeply personal relationship to that country and its people. 
Few others have suffered so directly at the hands of a cruel and 
dominating military force, in the form of the United States and its 
supporters, as the Nicaraguan people. 


The Perception Camera 

It has been over thirty years since I moved to Australia as a nine-year- 
old child with my family. When I was nine years old, to me being 
English was about the media and the broader culture filtered through 
the media. It was the extremely cool glam rock band T-Rex (I used to 
emulate Marc Bolan in front of the mirror). Dr Who and the Daleks 
with Jon Pertwee, Raleigh chopper’ bikes, Gerry Anderson’s UFO TV 
show (coolest TV theme ever written in my view), and HP Sauce with 
egg and chips while watching The Top of the Pops. It was bad sitcoms 
like On the Buses and Love thy Neighbour. It was also the music of Yes, 
and Pink Floyd, David Bowie and Gary Glitter. 

The area where I lived back then when we first arrived in 1972, 
St Kilda, has been transformed almost beyond recognition for the most 
part into a Yuppie paradise of gift shops, fashion houses and overpriced 
restaurants. So Tm going to use a device I call the Perception Camera. 
This is a device which refracts memory back onto a film-like surface 
so that these thoughts can be recorded here on the page you are 
reading now. My thoughts will now be filtered through an active 
writing process, like the fragments of insight revealed by Burroughs 
with his cut-up books, or the strange accidents that reveal themselves 
when you start editing together fragments of found-in-a-cupboard 
16mm film from the dark recesses of history (try it sometime). Like 
a William Gibson data cowboy, I am going to hack my own mind to 
retrieve notes and fragments so that these can float free from the forces 
which otherwise have banished them: gentrification, personal 
migration, the effect of time on the ability to hold onto memory. A 
basic principle of culture jamming is to keep alive those memories 
which you as a person consider important, not just those framed by 
official culture with its memorials, days of remembrance and 
television ‘flashback’ shows about the origins of things. Come with 
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me as we pull the heavy Perception Camera from its beautiful worn 
brown leather carrying case (with velvet lining), and go back in time . . . 


Time jamming: living (in St Kilda) in the 1970s: our 
flats 

The Perception Camera glides across a gravel-strewn driveway. An 
early 60s block of flats with beige-coloured bricks is at camera left. 
Looking up we see the building — three levels, two balconies. 

My room overlooks Carlisle St, St Kilda. Two seconds of black. At 
night the tram stopping just outside my bedroom window made all 
the cool sounds D-class trams make. Even they 
are now an endangered species — according to 
T-Shirts I’ve seen recently commemorating 
them. They were from an earlier era, even then: 
all hydraulic hisses, brass bells, and the ‘thugga 
thugga of the flywheel which supplies energy to 
a pump which in turn builds pressure for the 
brakes. The tram’s interior lights (which grow 
bright and dark as the onboard generator ebbs 
and flows) threw striped shadows across my 
wall via Venetian blinds and then bright blue 
pantograph spark flashes quick and sudden like 
flashbulbs going off. For two years I fell asleep 
to those sounds and those dream-like stripe 
patterns on the walls, dreaming of my life, 
family and friends in the country we had left 
behind. Even then it was uncool in Australia to be from the UK. These 
dreams stopped after a while. Fade out. 

Fade in. Flats in the daytime. Children playing. ‘Cars hiss by my 
windows . . . like the waves down by the beach’, to quote Jim Morrison. 
A vague smell of cardarmom or curry powder ... or both . . . something. 
Televisions are on in every flat. Every door is open as it is hot. Night 
comes again. Electric blueness flickers behind Venetian blinds and 
the sounds of League Teams comes in stereo from two flats about 40 
yards apart. 

‘Huttons footy franks are best! Don’t argue!’ 

And you can mix your own soundtrack from the television audio 
as you move up and down the stairs and along the length of the block. 



The author outside Luna 
Park, St Kilda, circa 1974. 
The place held a magical 
fascination for me. (Cour- 
tesy of the author.) 
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Thought fragment: 

I remember Craig Baldwin in 1992 telling me how much fun he had as 
a teenager in four cinema drive-ins, just wandering between the four 
screens, mixing his own soundtrack from the four sources from each set of 
car speakers. 

Us kids are playing games: chasey, yo-yos. Around the back of the 
flats is where 1 once saw a kid blow up one of those plastic promotional 
(Commonwealth Savings Bank) combination-lock toy-safes with a 
firecracker, but not before trapping a five-inch lizard inside. The 
resulting mess was met with absolute glee. 1 can see that kid’s face 
now, giggling maniacally through the smoke. 

The same kid kept hamsters in a hutch outside the flat and I once 
saw a dog come and open that box of hamsters, playfully follow one 
around before grabbing it with his powerful jaws, killing it, then 
carrying it off. When the kid saw what had happened he screamed at 
me for not stopping the dog. 1 told him there was nothing 1 could do. 
That was probably untrue, but 1 had stood there unlocking my bike, 
fascinated by what I was seeing. 1 still remember that with absolute 
clarity, like it was this morning. 

The Whitlam election rally was held at St Kilda’s Brighton Road 
Town Hall and from our apartment’s balcony you could hear the 
amplified sound of people inside singing the Tt’s Time’ election jingle, 
and you could also see the balloons and hundreds of people milling 
around there. Of that historic occasion, there was a famous black and 
white 16mm shot of Whitlam beaming and next to him another future 
prime minister. Bob Hawke, doing the twist onstage with his mutton- 
chop sideburns and horn-rim glasses. 

A reformist socialist government was elected to office after decades 
of stagnant conservatism. This was what 1 remember from my first 
impressions of Australia, and for some reason I still hold these feelings 
deep within me, of Australia as a place where new and interesting 
things can happen overnight. For me Australia begins, quite literally, 
in 1974. 

We were kids in St Kilda in the early seventies. We ran and rode 
bikes and skateboarded through what are now sanitised gentrified 
theme parks merely based on the original St Kilda. Acland street, 
Cavanagh Street, Fitzroy St, Luna Park, the beach, the arcades, sleazy 
motels. The place was fairly down-at-heel in those days and all the 
more fun for it, for kids at least. 
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My best friend’s brother came back from the Vietnam War and 
would drink himself into a stupor every night. We never knew why, 
but he once told us we would never want to see ‘what a land mine 
could do to a bloke’ when we watched our war movies and cheered at 
depictions of war on television. We’d watch films like The Battle of 
the Bulge and The Guns ofNavarone and compare our Airfix and Revell 
model kits of tanks and planes to the ones on the TV. The veteran 
(who had come back from Saigon with some hi-fi equipment) tried 
to make those kits himself but always made a mess of it. I often wonder 
what happened to him. In ways like this the Vietnam War affected 
everyone in the early 1970s. Understanding this is the key to under- 
standing the counterculture that formed around it. 

They spray-painted those flats hot pink sometime in the mid-1980s 
with industrial spray canisters, covering the windows with black tarps 
and masking tape. Then they put green wooden trellises on the whole 
place and a hideous brass plaque out the front with a chintzy name 
to appeal to investment property types: Carlisle Towers. History is 
thus blown aside like smoke. As if the place had never been a regular 
block of flats with regular people living in it. All that is solid melts 
into air. Our flats (as we used to call them affectionately) were about 
five minutes’ walk from Luna Park. Yuppies don’t have memories, just 
good investment advice. I’ll put the well-used Perception Camera back 
in its case, and store the memory media somewhere dark and cool. 

By remembering all this 1 am defying the gentrification. Alongside 
the memorials to those fallen in wartime, we need memorials to the 
long-fallen ideals of childhood in parts of town yet to be renovated 
beyond the recognition of those whose relationship to those places 
will always mean more than it does to those who will probably usurp 
them. Doing this is culture jamming too, as much as any film, poster 
or artwork. 


Counterculture cinema of the 1970s: Dalmas by Bert 
Deling 

A piece of authentic countercultural memory has survived all these 
years from the early 1970s in Melbourne. It is an obscure feature film 
called Dalmas (1973), directed by Bert Deling, and was made with 
federal government funds. It is essentially one big culture jam. It starts 
out as a cop drama in which detective Dalmas (Peter Whittle) tries 
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to infiltrate a hippy theatrical commune called ‘Tribe’, based in the 
Melbourne inner-city suburb of Carlton. He is on the trail of the 
mysterious Plastic Man who, by giving away free LSD, is trying to kick- 
start an anarchist revolution. 

Plastic Man was based on an actual person whom the director 
knew in Melbourne. In the film he is played with conviction by Peter 
Cummins. Having gone underground into the world of Tribe, Dalmas 
goes to its acid-den hangout spot in Carlton, where pulsing liquid-oil 
projections swirl on the walls and the members of Tribe, tripping on 
acid, share each other’s bodies. In a montage sequence. Tribe perform 
‘touchy-feely’ dances to a pulsing soundtrack by the band Spectrum. 
As Tribe cavort around a non-plussed and largely motionless trench- 
coated and handlebar-moustachioed Dalmas, he sits quietly taking it 
all in, talking to one of the group members who it turns out is ‘making 
a film on the ultimate counterculture’. Eventually cops arrive to bust 
the drug party, and Dalmas finds himself in a lengthy fist fight with 
fellow police, fighting now on the side of the hippies, his mind having 
been turned on by what they aspire to. 

At Lake Tyers the hippies of Tribe arrive to start their weekend- 
long acid-party film session. By now the actor playing Dalmas, 
ex-boxer Peter Whittle, has cast off his on-screen persona and has 
joined Tribe. He sits around the campfire with the hippies smoking 
joints and reciting stories about game -fishing and other macho 
adventures. We are now in documentary land. Whittle offers the joint 
to the camera and to us. He is at this moment in our world, and we 
in his. 

The director eventually hands over all the film and equipment to 
the cast and crew (he had started to fall in love with a girl on set and 
wanted to focus on that) and invites them to finish the film. The whole 
movie has become one big social experiment where the participants 
in turn discuss what they each think they are doing. The results are 
certainly mixed but the impulse behind this bold gesture and the 
sincerity it reflects is for me the most impressive aspect of Dalmas. 
Watching the film evokes memories of the promise and strangeness 
of the time, and it records the simple truth that those at the centre of 
the counterculture were not necessarily clearer about what was hap- 
pening than anyone else. Like all of us, they followed their instincts, 
their desires (as the Situationists implored us all to do) and their 
feelings and let life take them where it might. 
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From this point on, Dalmas becomes a cinema verite documentary 
on the subject of how hard it is to make films about one’s own 
experiences when a) tripping on acid, and b) trying to live life outside 
of the conventions and expectations of mainstream society. The group 
are unsure about what they should do. We see them discussing 
whether the film should be a record of an event at Lake Tyers; some 
other quasi-scripted scenes have Tribe members being ‘interviewed’ 
about drugs. In one sequence, Peter Whittle appears to attack the 
director with an axe. It is unclear just how unplanned or planned the 
scene is. The axe handle hits the boom mike and we hear nothing for 
a while but a high pitched whine until the sound is reconnected. Peter 
Whittle stands triumphantly over Bert Deling who lies still in ‘here I 
am relaxing at Lake Tyers’ mode looking up at Whittle. Whittle 
eventually casts the axe aside and Deling and he embrace in a hug. 

Deling thus survives the ‘attack’ from an apparently drug-addled 
axe-wielding Whittle, but perhaps unintentionally a central issue the 
film seeks to articulate is summed up neatly in the scene. Whittle’s 
expectations to be the ‘star’ of what he probably had assumed to be a 
regular mainstream cop drama appears to have been undermined by 
the decision to ‘go doco’ literally halfway into the film. The ‘axing the 
director’ sequence reads as an expression of his frustration at having 
to marry the thinking required of an actor (to create a fictional 
character) with the ‘truth’ of being merely one subject among many 
in a film which has deliberately decided to undermine its own 
structure. 

Artists in the 1970s were thus willing to probe beneath the 
spectacular social relations to at least try to identify what it was that 
was alienating the world from itself. It is this quality (call it modernist 
avant-garde self-analysis) on a scale that history has proven can 
include entire populations, which we are sorely lacking in progressive 
politics today. Had this self-deconstruction sensibility been sustained 
in the 1970s and into the 1980s and 1990s to today, it might just have 
helped us, as a broad social movement, to stage something meaning- 
fully revolutionary in the face of the wholesale international right- 
wing terror we must now live with daily. Then again, maybe suburban 
culture is just too big and too all-pervasive to be undermined by 
anything, and like Dalmas, we must all choose which side of the main- 
stream we want to align ourselves with. 

The movie Dalmas is nearly over, the crew and cast have returned 
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from their acid holiday at Lake Tyers. In a low-key lit studio they 
recount their experiences. One actress bursts into tears trying to 
encapsulate how she feels about the experience, unable to form the 
words on camera, urging the operator to stop filming. It is embar- 
rassing. 

Hours of footage have become nothing more than a kind of self- 
indulgent hippy home -movie. The energy is gone, and the crew and 
cast are spent. Bert Deling sits with his team members in a kind of 
group-focus session, to evaluate what happened, to somehow make 
sense of this occasion that was set up as a social experiment, an 
endurance test to see how far everyone was willing to go to get the 
core of what the counterculture is, or was, about. Multiple screens in 
the studio show different scenes from the film we have just been 
watching. We are now with Deling and his cast/crew in focus group, 
peer-review mode. We are them. They are us. 

One by one the hippies, frustrated with all the highbrow Brechtian 
theorising, suddenly leap from their chairs to storm the suspended 
wax-paper screens and smash through them, on cue according to the 
script (a script, it seems, has returned) with yells of come on!’, and 
this cuts to a household of people, young and old, singing ‘we shall 
not be moved’. We are back in social realist mode now. This is because 
the film is trying to link itself to the broader anti-war movement, 
something everyone at the time had a stake in, especially the young. 
The film quickly then moves to footage of anti -Vietnam War protests: 
literally tens of thousands of hippies, stopping traffic. The North 
Vietnamese flag is everywhere. Young people are stopping the war. 
The film ends. 

In its day, Dalmas represented an attempt by those making it to 
literally break through the screen, expose the true nature of audience/ 
filmmaker relations. It was one of the first commercially released 
feature films to be funded entirely by the precursor to the Australian 
Film Commission, the Experimental Film Fund, and they sure as hell 
don’t fund them like that any more. 

Pure Shit, also directed by Deling, was a sensational overview of 
inner-city Australian drug culture and has enjoyed a much wider 
audience, but Dalmas offers a more philosophically oriented reading 
of a similar subject: LSD use as catalyst for social revolution. A key 
moment in the film is when Plastic Man, played by Peter Cummins, 
dressed like a member of Sgt Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band, bangs 
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a large bass drum in Melbourne’s (now gone) city square. As bemused 
onlookers peer on, Plastic Man orates: 

Alright roll up and listen up and hear what plastic man’s got to say 
to you. Come on come in close and hear what it’s all at. Let’s hear 
about your kids, yeah, let’s hear about where your kids are. Well come 
in and let Plastic Man put your tiny little minds at rest! I’ll tell you 
where they are, what they are doing! They are tripping on LSD! That 
I sold them! Why? Because the great anarchistic revolution is upon 
you now! . . . with LSD 25: the ultimate anarchistic experience! Now 
your life is just a reflection of your perceptions, right? Change your 
perception and you change your life! Change enough lives and 
society falls! And that my friends is anarchy! Now I only sell the best 
and purest LSD, hundreds of trips a week! But I ask for nothing! A 
lot of it goes on free trips to the seaside, free food, free drink, and 
free acid, free everything, everything free! Yeah! It won’t be long! 

The infiltration has begun! Your children now are your worst 
enemies, and every day your rotten society crumbles away, so watch 
your backs, motherfuckers! 

This is the Melbourne in which I was living at the time, and which 
anyone old enough to understand anything at all about the counter- 
culture could directly relate to. I was about eleven years old when 
Dalmas was being made. In the early 1970s, young Australians were 
trying to identify a way to escape completely from the confines of 
contemporary banal everyday existence, while simultaneously having 
to deal with and live within that existence. 

The predominance in the 1950s and 1960s of the conservative 
Liberal party and its largely suburban culture of obsequious Anglo- 
phile conformity made life in Australia absolutely unbearable for 
many. Germaine Greer is on record as describing, in my view 
accurately, Australia as being like a giant rest home’. The Labor Party, 
led by Gough Whitlam, along with the sweeping changes brought on 
the back of the counterculture by young artists, musicians, filmmakers 
and others, were a fresh and welcome change. No wonder things 
seemed so upbeat here in the 1970s. 

The Vietnam War-era social and political tension resulted in flawed 
but amazingly brave films like Dalmas, which sought to articulate in 
a broadly Australian way the French New Wave style. Dalmas wanted 
to articulate something of the contradictions within the counter- 
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culture by showing them, acting them out, and not being afraid to 
highlight them as part of the struggle to overcome the world of con- 
straints in general. 

If Dalmas were made today, would it receive federal funding? 
Almost certainly not! Without any real hope of a commercial presale’, 
it would either be cleaned up and turned into a Survivor-style game 
show, or it would be made on digital video by a DIY film-making group 
associated with, say, the electronica underground. Electronica artists 
generally ignore traditional notions of vanguard politics. There are 
many shades to the ‘techno’ underground, from earth-friendly 
environmentally aware neo-hippies, through to ultra-chic super- 
consumer ravers, preferring to exemplify their alienation from 
mainstream culture through the gestures of fashion and lifestyle. 
Many but by no means all in the contemporary techno movement 
are actually profoundly materialistic, and identify closely wdth broader 
and more conventional notions of social mobility and acquisition, 
financial success or at least security. Things have changed in thirty 
years. It would be fun to do a remake, or contemporary version, of 
Dalmas and the idea has enjoyed much discussion around the traps. 
By its very nature, however, doing so would be highly illegal, and well 
outside any official film funding guidelines! Then again, we should 
let the past rest, and not try to outdo that which has been done best. 
For the ‘Tribes’ of yesteryear, as well as the entire brave anti-war 
movements past and present (many of whom were and are disgruntled 
servicemen), films like Dalmas were what Shrines of Remembrance 
are to the fallen on the battlefield — no less moving and poignant. 

In the 1970s the population at large seemed to embrace the 
desirability of broad social reform. Under Whitlam, to his great credit, 
this took the form of taxpayer-funded infrastructure: hospitals, 
schools, cities, and widespread public utilities and services. I’m not 
being nostalgic by invoking these memories, I just want them put on 
record one more time for a new generation of Australian readers who, 
in all likelihood, know very little of these times, times which often 
predate their own births by decades. 


Just for fun 

For $2 in 1973 you could entertain yourself all afternoon. A packet 
of Black and White cigarettes cost 40 cents. I know because I smoked 
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them. A Chico Roll (a deep-fried spring roll-like fast food) was 
40 cents. ‘Minimum Chips’ (French fries) at a local takeaway fish and 
chip shop were 20 cents, (sauce 2c extra). Can of Coca-Cola was 
15 cents. Blocks of flats and car parks where we used to go skate- 
boarding and riding bikes were free. A two-bedroom flat in St Kilda 
cost roughly $40 per month. 

I’ve replaced the memory film in the Perception Camera and it 
now slow tilts up to the Big Dipper tracks at Luna Park, literally four 
blocks from where we lived. I cannot miss shots like these from the 
past. Screams usher forth from the rattling wooden roller coaster that 
shakes its seventy-year- old tracks dramatically. The mechanical life- 
size King of Fun effigy rocks on his throne, a tape loop providing a 
tinny laugh. He presides over the Fun Palace. All old turn-of-the- 
century amusement technology; all of it a bit vividly painted, creepy 
and aggressive, like a ventriloquist’s doll. These rides and things were 
always inside timber structures with old garishly painted stuff on 
them; but the paintings had been done about 50 years prior so 
they were peeling and faded. Faces happy, faces alarmed; all kind of 
mock comic book style. Part Lynchian Elephant Man and part 
Quadrophenian Brighton Pier. 

The place was an unintentional cultural museum, even then. The 
amusements were antique electromagnetic devices with brass plaques 
announcing the name and manufacturer. They had been hand- made 
in the 1930s in places like Chicago and New York by firms who 
probably also made vending machines, pinballs and juke boxes. One 
was a ‘drop the coin from the bomber onto the submarine’ where your 
own 2c (converted from old penny-sized slots) would become the 
‘bomb’ with which you attacked this solid steel sub, ‘floating’ in a 
painted theatrical set of ‘the sea’. The sky would be beautifully painted 
in watercolours and little fading lights lit the whole thing. The pulleys 
and gears were all visible and oily with little screw gears turning 
camshafts. It must have weighed a ton on its steel base. That object 
was very cool and was housed in a wooden cabinet. You would look 
through a 12-inch by 6-inch pane of glass framed by brass. Lights 
would come on and off and there would be the hum of an old 
transformer as the thing came to life. 

If you really looked around on the ground at Luna Park you could 
find the cheaply printed blue and red tickets to rides, which parents, 
eager to get their ride-nauseated kids out of the place, had just 
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dropped, or stuffed into holes in the cyclone fence. I think some of 
the groovier attendants would turn a blind eye to us grabbing the 
tickets from the turnstile holes. If you went behind the off-limits areas, 
you’d find them no problem. We lived in the area, and so we knew all 
the tricks. 

Those turnstiles were solid steel, British made, with the name of 
the manufacturer in relief lettering, 1/ 8th of an inch thick. The whole 
of Luna Park was Edwardian Brighton, transposed to the colonies. 
My taste for carney has never left me and, like Woody Allen’s main 
protagonist in Annie Hall, I often imagine myself to have lived under- 
neath the roller coaster at that magical place. 

The cooler Luna Park staff knew we were local kids and we made 
the place our playground, staying there on Saturday night until it was 
dark, and all the coloured lights would come on and the teenage 
girlfriends and boyfriends would come, drunk and lusty. You had to 
watch out for the sharpies though. They chased us several times and 
if they caught you, they would seriously hurt you. They always moved 
around in groups of about six. 

Some of our more adventurous sorties in Luna Park took us to 
places like the area where they kept the big dipper cars. It was 
extremely dark and scary and the whole of the ride would make this 
awesome rumble which got louder and louder as the cars came down 
those dips and back up. The rattle of the cars on the tracks would mix 
in with the yells of the people riding, only you could see almost 
nothing, just the smell of oil and wood, and then the roar of the cars 
as they came past us in the dark like a train from hell. 

A friend and I once let off a soda siphon gas cylinder near Caulfield. 
We placed the CO^ cylinder into a disused Cox model aeroplane and 
set it alight — the satisfyingly loud explosion which resulted from the 
canister expanding (and with blue flame!) scared some elderly Jewish 
guys who came out demanding you have gun? you have gun?!’ I felt 
immediately guilty for the prank. The old guys could easily have been 
ex-concentration camp victims to whom a sudden loud bang could 
only mean one thing. I remember other kids I knew stealing 8-balls 
from pool halls and using them for bike bombing runs on milk bottles 
set up like skittles in nearby carparks. Memories flood back to me 
fast. Like the driver’s-seat view of the fast-approaching highway 
through an orange tinted windscreen. 

I remember listening to records on cheap record players in blocks 
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of flats. ‘Venus and Mars’, ‘The Monster Mash’, ‘Ziggy Stardust’. We 
were kids. We were bored. It was what you did in St Kilda as a 10- 
year-old in 1974. 1 jam my past in order to reclaim something of who 
I am. It is a process, except that so many of our memories, especially 
those linked to media, are copyrighted, so simply remembering vividly 
what you were doing while watching a certain movie or TV show is 
technically a violation of somebody’s intellectual property. 

On the St Kilda pier, trying to catch fish, but getting a fishing hook 
caught in the struts holding up the pier (which was still entirely 
wooden then). You could buy lemon squash at the kiosk at the end of 
the pier. The guy would reach into this stainless steel well and ladle 
out a tall glass of the stuff. It tasted fantastic. There was a telescope 
into which you could put 40 cents and look out across to the Palais 
Theatre, along the St Kilda Esplanade, then out to the bay. And this 
huge wall-sized map of the world from the 1940s. All the red bits were 
British Empire colonies, we were told by the guy behind the counter. 
We’d nod and drink our lemonade and scan the bay. The sun would 
peer behind massive clouds as it slowly went down. Then we’d get all 
our stuff together and run home to watch telly and eat our dinner. If 
these memories sound romantic, it is because they resonate as such 
in my mind, like paintings by Claude Lorraine of sailing ships leaving 
the harbour against massive sunset horizons of agonisingly melan- 
cholic beauty. 

These mid-to-late-1970s experiences introduced me to the world 
as a kind of collection of rare fragments, bits of experience and pieces 
of history. The buildings around the Esplanade: St Moritz skating rink, 
‘little Luna Park’, the Palais Theatre, and the amazing Esplanade Hotel, 
the Prince of Wales hotel, and the notorious 1980s hard-drug hangout, 
the Seaview Ballroom, immortalised in the film Dogs in Space. A neat 
link between the culture jammer experiences of the early 1990s in 
San Francisco, of ATA and Craig Baldwin, and the Seaview was the 
fact that I went to see the famous San Francisco band The Residents 
play there in the mid-1980s. I would later meet the Residents, at ATA 
Gallery in 1994, when they staged a launch for a recently released 
interactive laser disk. 

When in the early 1980s lots of media and film students I knew 
moved to St Kilda for the relatively cheap rents and bohemian atmos- 
phere, the beginnings of gentrification were already taking hold. In 
1987 1 made a feature length Super-8 film diary of my own life called 
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Onus On Us (a kind of Godardian call to action for people to make 
films about their own lives and hence liberate themselves from life’s 
banality, the ‘onus’ being on ‘us’ to do so) and much footage is shot 
around the Acland St and Cavanagh Street area, particularly a cafe 
we frequented called the Galleon. What I knew about St Kilda (that 
many of the ‘groovers’ who were starting to call the place their own 
did not know) was that it had once been lived in by people who were 
genuinely poor, and genuinely in need of those cheap rents. In 1987, 
these memories of my childhood were very fresh indeed. 

When I saw the humble block of flats that I first lived in upon 
arrival in St Kilda being turned into Carlisle Towers I knew the St 
Kilda that I had known was gone forever. You could tell because there 
were no kids playing on the streets, no energetic equivalents of my 
young 1975 self on a skateboard or bike. Shoulder-length hair of the 
type common a decade earlier had given way to new-wave crew cuts 
and retro 1950s suits and thin ties. Money was making its way in and 
banishing history in the process. Dave Warner framed the true nature 
of gentrification and its impact on working-class populations in a 
classic pub rock song called ‘Joey Black’: 

JOEY BLACK 

My name is Joey Black 
I grew up by the dock 
Never had good school reports 
Fighting was my only sport 

But lately times have changed 

Everything’s been rearranged 

Now I find I don’t belong 

On the streets that I once roamed 

These streets aren’t safe for violence any more 

All the trendies do’s restore, restore, restore 

And that’s a bore 

They ride their bicycles 
Where we raced our cars 
They take the billiard rooms 
And turn them into flash wine bars 
They talk about equality 
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But the chicks don’t talk to me 

I tell you that these streets 

Aren’t what they used to be 

These streets aren’t safe for violence any more 

They stink of lawyers’ dope 

That’s hidden in the floor 

These streets aren’t safe for violence any more 

All I ever wanted was to own the family house 
But I can’t afford it 
So I’m moving further out 

They’ll take their photographs and write their poetry 
About the emptiness of the new life that I lead 
They’ll try to keep me out by changing all the rules 
They’ll drink their funny tea 
Say money is for fools 

Well I tell you I want all the money I can get 
‘Cause that’s the only way 
A guy like me can get ahead 

And when I’m rich enough I’ll bring back all my friends 
And these streets will ring 
To violence once again. 

Everything has been rearranged, indeed. Joey Black, the ultimate 
alienated working class white boy (which is how I imagine him when 
I hear the song), does not recognise himself in his own neighbourhood 
anymore. The paradox for Joey is that the upscale ‘trendies’ have the 
social capital and the professional positions (complete with ‘lawyer’s 
dope hidden in the floor’) to be able to afford the luxury of openly 
disavowing money. They do this to his face while simultaneously dis- 
placing him and his community economically. Joey knows he can 
claim a much more genuine lived historical engagement with his 
traditional urban setting than the new arrivals, but is powerless to 
prevent his own displacement. 

To the trendies, the picturesque appeal of working-class areas is 
only really acceptable when the offending previous inhabitants with 
their unsophisticated habits, downmarket cars, clothes, language and 
behaviour have been exiled to the outer suburbs. By ‘taking photo- 
graphs’ and ‘writing poetry’ about the poor locals, the professional 
population, safe in the living rooms of their new astute investment 
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properties, can assuage their guilt about displacing the local and more 
deserving population, forever filtering the social realities through the 
lens of pseudo ‘concern’ about the area, all the while keeping Joey well 
out of the picture by ‘changing all the rules’. 

In urban planning terms this means the arrival of speed humps to 
enforce speed regulations and underscore the street as a privatised, 
only quasi-public, facility. It means the widespread officially- 
sanctioned and ratepayer-funded installation of cameras and security 
alarm systems and over-bright street lighting to discourage non-locals 
from hanging around. Housing and retail associations work closely 
to influence city councils to beautify the newly colonised areas in ways 
which amount to anti-poverty social engineering campaigns. 

Roads that were once thoroughfares for traffic of all sorts (‘where 
we raced our cars’), are now zoned to favour the slow- moving cars of 
local residents driving to and from their private houses. The street is 
thus lost as a shared, public utility and now more resembles a man- 
aged private holding. Public space is thus domesticated, made more 
suburban and controlled and manageable, and in extreme cases gated- 
off completely from the rest of the city, allowing only residents to enter 
and leave via boom-gated checkpoints manned by private security 
personnel. 

Like the romantically depicted noble savage Indians in colonial 
paintings in the US, Joey and his like are romanticised by those who 
come to usurp him and fully expect him and those like him to 
somehow ‘soon die out’. Some Yuppies even go so far as to ape some 
aspects of the proletariat they oust by sporting ludicrous designer 
versions of their clothes, adapting phrases of street language, playing 
pool, and driving expensively renovated muscle cars. 

Dave Warner’s ‘Joey Black’ locates the most dramatic changes as 
happening to Joey’s local drinking hole. I have witnessed many such 
brazen soul-thefts of excellent old pubs in Melbourne in Fitzroy, St. 
Kilda and North Carlton throughout the 1980s and mid-1990s. The 
jukeboxes and pool tables were first to go (though these have made a 
comeback recently as urbane hipsters relive an imagined ‘hard’ life 
of yesteryear), the televisions ripped out of their swivelled wall 
mountings. Polished wooden floorboards replaced beer-soaked 
carpets. The 1960s-era fluorescent lights were replaced with ceiling- 
mounted inset halogen lights. Shiny chrome, aluminium and other 
quasi-industrial materials become part of a minimalist aesthetic 
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similar to the plush corporate offices where the patrons work. 

Loud and boisterous behaviour and rock ‘n’ roll gave way to hushed 
energetic shop-talk and career patter, and discretely loud-but-not-too- 
loud lounge, jazz and drum and bass music pulsed from state of the 
art audio systems. The bar staff were magically transformed into pseudo - 
Europeans; all glossy-magazine -attractive or upscale and sophisticated 
in appearance, arrogant and snobby in manner, wearing understated 
black natural-fibre clothes, aprons, and the like, sporting eyebrow 
piercings while serving overpriced imported drinks and steamed milk 
coffees which patrons pay for with EFTPOS and VISA cards. 

I have a pretty good idea how Joey Black feels because although 
I’m not him. I’ve suffered the contempt he’s copped from the class he 
rails against who do not seem actually to live their lives, just restore, 
restore, restore (and that’s a bore). I’ve seen it happen in Melbourne 
in such inner-city suburbs as North Carlton, Fitzroy and Collingwood 
in the mid to late 1990s and more recently in West End in Brisbane 
and of course the aforementioned Mission District of my more recent 
spiritual home, San Francisco. I’ve been less affected than others 
however, partly because I know at least some of the class-based rules 
of engagement and have enough social capital to enter such places 
and order drinks when I have to. I’ve got degrees and all the other 
accoutrements of being middle-class. 

The ghosts of former urban authenticity die hard however and, like 
stubborn spirits at a seance, have a habit of dancing around the room 
of one’s psyche, stubbornly insisting upon re-colonising one’s 
brainspace. As I enter and look around such places, I try to super- 
impose over my field of view the place as it once was, marrying the 
Perception Camera’s viewfinder to my contemporary perspective. The 
process of doing this helps me deal with some of the weirdness of 
our ever-newly renovated world in ways I cannot fully explain. 

All I ever wanted was to own the family house 

One can hardly blame Joey Black for feeling he has to accumulate 
all the money he can get’, so that he can, in his mind at least, re-occupy 
his former haunts. He knows in his heart however that he is probably 
forever banished. As the saying goes, you can never really go home. 
Joey has not the ability to ‘walk the walk’ or ‘talk the talk’ that is 
required to wave confidently to the guy next door, who probably earns 
an annual salary five or six times his own. He is excluded from the 
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complex and subde mechanisms of power, which institutionalise and 
buttress those who displace him. Those thousand and one dances and 
manoeuvres, which the powerful weave around each other, elude Joey, 
as they are designed to. He lacks their language, their manner, and 
their easy familiarity with ideas, knowledge, and the sense that there 
are even such choices to be had in life — between such things as latte 
and soy moccha coffees at the local bookshop-cum-cafe. Between the 
commodities market and futures market. Between broadband and 
dial-up Internet connection. Maybe I’m generalising about all this but, 
on the whole, urban life is stratified enough for it to be more than 
just a little bit unfair for the majority. 

For the Joey Blacks of this world, there are fewer choices available 
each year. As one-time Australian Labor Party minister and author 
Barry Jones pointed out in 1983 about the working-class members of 
his electorate of Lalor, life is expected to be an almost uninterrupted 
forty-year period of probably repetitive or boring physical or service- 
industry labour, or trades work. Life for a good number of Australia’s, 
and indeed America’s and Europe’s, population is one of fast food, 
domestic and workplace tension, and high financial cost. It is 
dominated by stress about money and its day-to-day management. 

The narrow views many embrace are fully reinforced by right-wing 
mainstream commercial media, as well as the nature of life in the 
‘burbs where there is a place for everything and everything is assumed 
to be ‘in place’, from the neatly mowed lawn out the back yard to the 
types of shows on different channels on the telly, to the cutlery in the 
kitchen drawer. Sexism, homophobia, racism and deep nationalism 
will steer many toward the thinking of the likes of Pauline Hanson in 
Australia and Newt Gingrich in the US, who appear as embodiments 
and mouthpieces of disaffection with the world, the country, and 
the future. 

Much of Joey Black’s working life will most likely be spent moving 
from one short-term contract to another, as casual labour ‘flexibility’ 
suits those firms who contract him. So he cannot easily save, cannot 
obtain easily a bank loan, and when he does, he must really give up 
any fantasies of returning to where he once belonged. That real estate 
is today probably worth more than he could make in three lifetimes. 
The birth of a child or the death of a parent or perhaps a jail term 
might get in the way of this expectation that he will have to slog it 
hard and long, but little else will. 
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Those who have taken over Joey Black’s turf are armed with tickets 
to a relatively leisurely life in the form of Masters Degrees, PhDs, or 
family connections. Such people treat international travel, soft drugs, 
tertiary education, interesting ideas, fine art, the latest consumer 
electronics and computers as easy and comfortable choices to be made 
among a range of choices which stretch out into the horizon. Joey 
Black has probably never even known such choices, partly because 
conservative governments. Labor and Liberal (the differences are 
largely trivial in real terms). Democrat or Republican have actively 
worked to keep him out of the loop. These governments, along with 
the professionals who represent them in the media, in business and 
in other loci of power and influence have framed Joey Black within 
neat, predictable socio-economic demographic categories: the 
‘belonger’, the aspirer’, the quiet achiever’, and this process keeps Joey 
where they want him. Outside of the decision-making process. All 
he can do is consume; the culture has reserved very little else for him 
to identify with. 

But I cant afford it 

So I’m moving further out 

Perhaps more than any other myth that may sustain his view of 
himself, hard work will condemn Joey Black to a life of massive debt 
repayment, and the stories he tells himself and his mates will almost 
certainly have much to do with notions of controlling and managing 
his turf: his pick-up truck, car, his house, or his backyard. And again, 
the backyard can easily stand in for the entire nation. As Ghassan Hage 
outlines in his writing, racism is really better described as a form of 
nationalism; the standpoint from which there is said to be ‘too many’ 
of this type of people, or ‘not enough’ of the other type of people, as if 
the specific numbers of people were determined by individuals 
holding these exclusionary views. Who is in, and who is out, only seem 
important to those Australians who have nailed their colours to the 
idea of never leaving Australia’s shores, and for whom the greatest 
expression of patriotic loyalty is signing a mortgage that will trap them 
for life. Who is ‘legal’ and who is ‘illegal’ become the questions 
conservatives of both sides of politics will demand of anyone who 
dares to challenge borders — national or suburban. Who has a ‘right’ 
to be here, and who does not. In the mind of the property-owning 
Aussie bloke, what is still his space, is his space to manage. 
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It does not matter really to the likes of Joey Black who gets into 
power in government. Both major parties will privatise education and 
other key services, making access to higher degrees virtually 
impossible for him and his kids, unless he sacrifices even more than 
he is already doing. Pressure from US trade agreements and the 
tsunami of global capital will make sure of that. Both parties will give 
generous tax relief to the big end of town. Both will seek to sell Joey’s 
(in global terms) cheap labour to overseas investment interests in local 
sub-branches of global corporations. As Noam Chomsky has argued, 
Australia in the post- industrial era runs a very real risk of becoming 
the inaugural example of a first-world country to become a third-world 
country, so extensive is massive and powerful foreign influence in the 
economy and so limited is the ability of the population to participate 
in how that economy is run. 

The docklands where Joey was born have long since become a 
picturesque tourist destination, aimed at the cashed-up short-term 
visitor, like the hideously mall-like southbanks of Melbourne and 
Brisbane, or the Docklands or The Rocks areas of Sydney. Like Times 
Square in New York City. Like Granville Island in Vancouver. Like 
the site of the Tate Modern in London. Gentrification is like all forms 
of cultural imperialism, it acts swiftly, without concern for those it 
displaces and, like everything else in today’s world, is very much the 
product of a globalised information economy. 

All that is solid melts into air. For all he knows Joey’s house could 
have been bought by someone from the other side of the world over 
the internet with a mouse click via a real estate agent’s website. 

Joey will more than likely become a little like the satirical charac- 
ters of the outer suburbs set of TV sitcom Kath & Kim. These are the 
current Australian Labor Party’s (and the Liberal Party’s) main target 
for votes. They are the so-called ‘aspiring middle-class’, who don’t so 
much want to re-take lost inner-city real estate, but rather borrow a 
little bit of the inner-city glossy-magazine items like ‘designer 
sausages’, specialist hors d’oeuvres, and the like. These conspicuous 
signifiers of social aspiration are adapted from Yuppie -land to the 
suburbs, where full urbanity has yet to arrive. 

There might be no specialist bookshops, arthouse cinemas, groovy 
retro cafes or university campuses near where Joey Black now lives 
in his outer suburb, but in the wake of thirty years of acceptance of 
more diverse non-Anglo Celtic culture, he can get a cappuccino or 
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cafe latte at the local takeaway food store, and not just instant coffee. 
He can eat a traditional Vietnamese noodle soup instead of a meat 
pie with sauce. He can take classes in Yoga, which only thirty years 
ago he might have dismissed as the sole preserve of ‘weirdo hippies’. 

Renovation might even be the theme which he may eventually 
embrace himself, by doing up his car or house; following the lead of 
countless nightly TV shows on the subject, complete with ad-breaks 
for tempting home loans and car insurance. But his seething contempt 
for the managers who might easily live now where he grew up and to 
whom he must answer at work is very real. His resentment at their 
condescension to him daily is palpable. They put the silence on him 
when it suits them and he knows they do it to keep him in line. He 
may want his kids to join this loathed manager- class, but he probably 
never will join and this contradiction too haunts him as it does many 
who share his predicament. His culture jams, his stylistic acts of 
defiance, take the form of styles of hair, manners of dress and personal 
and social behaviour, and the attention to detail he puts into things 
like the styling of his car, the building of his comprehensive music 
collection, the way he waxes his surfboard, and the careful lining up 
of a shot at the pool table, and a million other secret codes which 
define him to himself and to society. 

Carlton: Lygon Street Limbo 

When the sun sets over Carlton 
And you’re out to make a deal 
Check out who you’re talkin’ to 
And make sure they are real 

Carlton: Lygon Street Limbo (G. MACAINSH) 

Mushroom publishing 

When Skyhooks wrote these lyrics, Carlton in Melbourne was at 
the height of its status as the hip inner-city hangout for the open- 
minded. It was around the time of 1975. Friends of mine who 
remember Carlton at the time recall being invited into the houses of 
Italian families to share Italian meals. The intent was to share a sense 
of community between mainly students of the nearby University of 
Melbourne and the local, mainly working-class Italians of the region. 
The area at that time was still quasi-industrial and as recently as six 
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years ago, some small industry was taking place in North Carlton. The 
Nunquam sweets factory, which was right near the house 1 lived in 
right through the 1990s, was only demolished for Yuppie housing 
in 1999. 

Carlton was a colourful and cheap part of town favoured by hippies 
and students for its cheap rents in giant Victorian-era terrace housing. 
Much of this housing was slated for demolition in the 1970s, but the 
Builders’ Labourers Federation joined forces with local con- 
servationists to impose working bans ordering demolitions. The result 
is that much of the fantastic architecture of the region is preserved. 

When Skyhooks talk about making sure people are ‘real’, they refer 
to the practice of ensuring that the people you ask about the avail- 
ability of soft drugs are not cops, or even unsympathetic non-hipsters. 
Carlton, particularly Lygon Street, is now a tourist-oriented entertain- 
ment area of pizza, gelato and cake shops as well as trattorias and 
fashion shops, but there is still a sense of drama to the action on the 
streets. Today however the feel of Carlton in the 1970s is probably 
more likely to be found on Smith Street, Collingwood, or Sydney 
Road, Brunswick. Here migrants still live, and street culture is still 
in full force, without the full effect of gentrification slowing down a 
sense of things happening. The sun, in other words, has not set on 
bohemia there. 

When gentrification unfolds, those of us pushed out can at least 
actively remember life prior to commercialisation. Much as books are 
remembered by rote by the hapless population in Ray Bradbury’s 
dystopian science fiction classic Fahrenheit 451 as a substitute for the 
actual books themselves, pre-development cities and the experiences 
one has in them must be preserved with tenacity and vigour. Our 
memories in these times are that precious. Age shall not weary such 
fragile and delicate things as our past identities. At the going down 
of the sun we shall remember them. In doing so we ‘culture jam’ the 
experience of urban living itself. The stickers, stencil graffiti, films, 
websites and other artefacts, which might result are simply physical, 
manifest expressions of this jam, the jam of having a public memory. 

This is in part the function played in this book by the lengthy 
memory ‘drift’ about St Kilda and the 1970s and 1980s. To me the 
very act of remembering and writing about these places is the culture 
jam. In the sign wars, which would banish such memories from the 
annals of official culture, and ghetto-ise them in the dark recesses of 
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obscurity and irrelevance, it is our active duty as thinking, progressive 
people to remember and record events and places where public 
dreaming thrives. It is more than just keeping warm the comforting 
glow of the past, but rather maintaining a crucial link to a time when 
it was possible to dream in public and feel as though one’s culture 
was one’s own to occupy. 

Anyone can be a culture jammer. Anyone can lay a claim to occupy 
the world around as his or hers. Every pinball machine you ever fell 
in love with or fell in love next to, every videogame, every movie, every 
experience to do with cities, media, architecture, urban space, 
transport that you cherished in your past can be enshrined in the 
recorded memory, looked up on the Internet (thankfully still some- 
thing of a commons), tracked down, researched, made to breathe and 
live again. Through the delicate prism of memory and yearning, the 
many millions of cultural fragments each of us carry within can be 
redirected and focused to become new experiences: films, images, 
collages, pictures, stories, relationships, art, life. 
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